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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MANDARIN SQUARE 


ScHuyLER CAMMANN 


Wasuineton, D. C. 


In recent years many American museums and a number of 
private individuals have been developing collections of mandarin 
squares.’ These are the woven or embroidered plaques which served 
as badges of rank on the robes of Chinese officials from the Early 
Ming to the end of the Ch‘ing Dynasty (1391-1912). Mandarin 
squares have generally been collected and studied primarily for 
their workmanship as fine textiles, and the problems of their origin, 
use, development, and historical implications, have been neglected 
by the scholar. As might be expected, in the absence of reliable 
information, a considerable body of inaccurate folklore based on 
willful imagination, or mere dealers’ tales, has gathered around the 
subject. Unfortunately this false tradition has been accepted and 
passed on by people of authority in Chinese studies, and is by now 
rather firmly rooted in the minds of American collectors. The 
actual facts, as found in Chinese sources, are quite at variance 
with the prevailing conceptions, and the present paper was written 
in an attempt to present them to students and collectors interested 
in this subject. For its preparation the author has translated all 
references to mandarin squares in the available Chinese records,” 


+The largest public collections of mandarin squares are in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City, and the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, in Kansas City. 
The Cooper Union Museum of Arts and Decoration, in New York City, has a small 
collection notable for its fragments of early Ming squares, while several other museums 
have a few examples suitable for study. Among the most representative private col- 
lections are those of Mrs. Julia St. Clair Krenz, Kansas City (temporarily loaned to 
the Nelson Gallery); Mrs. Herbert R. Witpe, Newton, Connecticut; Mrs. D. Clifford 
Martin, Port Washington, Long Island; Miss Barbara Tinker, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
and Mr. L. Newton Hayss, Providence, Rhode Island. 

* The most valuable textual references to the use and development of squares are 
found in the various editions of the Dynastic Statutes, and the Ch‘ing supplements to 
them. The author has consulted the Wan-li edition of the Ta Ming hui-tien KAA Ht 
(1587) ; all five editions of the Ta Ch‘ing hui-tien Ais @ (K‘ang-hsi, 1690, Yung- 
chéng, 1732, Ch‘ien-lung, 1764, Chia-ch‘ing, 1818, and Kuang-hsii, 1899); and the 
supplements to the last two, Hui-tien shih-li ey MLE Bi] (Chia-ch‘ing and Kuang-hsii 
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and has made a careful examination of some seven hundred ex- 
amples in numerous collections as well as a considerable number 
of ancestral portraits in which squares were shown.’ The story 


editions). In quoting the Ming Hui-tien (hereafter abbreviated as MHT) the page 
numbers will refer to The Commercial Press’ reprint (Shanghai, 1934), as that is more 
readily accessible than the original. In referring to specific editions of the Ch‘ing Hui- 
tien the abbreviations will include the initials of the reign period, i.e. KHHT for the 
K‘ang-hsi edition. The Kuang-hsii edition of the Hui-tien shih-li is much easier to 
consult because of its far better type, but its pages are not numbered. Therefore, in 
the interest of precision, the references in the notes will refer to the same material in 
the Chia-ch‘ing edition (CCHTSL). (No important developments in the historical 
aspect of squares took place since the latter was issued in 1818.) 

Substantially the same material as in the above may be found in the Ch‘in-ting 
Ming-shih (Official History of the Ming) 1739, chs. 66-7; in the Ch‘ing shih-kao 
(Draft History of the Ch‘ing) 1928, ch. 109; and in the T7‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng, or K‘ang- 
hsi Encyclopaedia (1726), reprinted 1888 [used for this article]), Ceremonial section, 
Li-i tien ft (EHH , ch. 325-6 (hereafter to be abbreviated as TSCC-LI). 

The last-mentioned work also has a series of cuts showing the squares for each rank, 
purporting to be copies of the Ming squares in the San-ts‘ai t‘u-hui = > [aj #F (1585), 
a late Ming encyclopaedia. The K‘ang-hsi cuts, however, are completely unreliable 
because of the introduction of Ch‘ing elements, and even of entire squares in pure 
Ch‘ing style; but those in the San-ts‘ai t‘u-hui (i-fu section) are invaluable for their 
illustrations of a variety of rare Ming types. Still other cuts of Ming squares are 
given in the Wan-li edition of the Ming Hui-tien, ch. 61, but these represent late and 
degenerate types. The two volumes of the Hui-tien-t‘u er Hh [ia] , illustrated supple- 
ments to the Chia-ch‘ing, and Kuang-hsii Hui-tien, instead of showing merely the 
squares, portray the whole jacket for each rank, with the result that the artist had no 
room to render precise details, and they are almost useless for study. The same 
criticism applies to the cuts in the Huang-ch‘ao li-ch‘i t‘u-shih FLW 9 BS fia] ZK (1759) , 
the book which served as the prototype for the Hui-tien-t‘u, but this earlier work is 
invaluable as being the earliest source for the innovations in costume during the 
Ch‘ien-lung period. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to Barbara Tinker of Ann Arbor for 
inspiring his initial research in this subject, and for her many helpful suggestions 
during the preparation of the first draft; and to Mr. Cuovu I-liang and Dr. Tine 
Ssii-yii, former graduate studexis of Harvard University, for their help in suggesting 
some of the more valuable Chinese sources as well as for their kindness and patience 
in helping to translate some of the more ambiguous passages; and lastly to the librarians 
of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, Columbia University, and the Library of Congress. 
Without their assistance the present scope of this article would have been unattainable. 

* The largest public collections of Chinese ancestral portraits available to American 
students are those of the Nelson Gallery, and the Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto. 
Among the finest private collections are those of G. pet Draco, and Harry L. Peters 
Jr., in New York City, both of which have been exhibited on loan at the Metropolitan 
Museum. (For a discussion of the value of ancestral portraits for the study of mandarin 
squares, see section 9 of this paper.) 
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of the historical and stylistic development of the mandarin square 
which emerged from this research is particularly interesting, as it 
shows that the gradual evolution from one style to another was 
neither accidental nor directly purposeful, but was the result of 
definite social and historical influences throughout five hundred 
years of Chinese history. Thus the development of the square, 
because of its reflection of cultural trends, as well as for the 
inevitable sidelights it throws on the court and official life of the 
last two dynasties, should prove of interest to the Chinese historian 
as much as to the student of Oriental arts. 


1. Origin AND HistoricaL DEVELOPMENT IN THE MING 


The first common misconception about mandarin squares is the 
supposition that they are of very ancient origin. For over a 
hundred years Western authorities have assumed, or openly stated, 
that these badges of rank were invented in remote antiquity, by 
Shao-hao “758, son of the mythical Yellow Emperor.‘ It would 
be interesting to know how this tradition arose, for the Chinese 
references to Shao-hao merely allude to his having named his 
officials after birds, with no reference to nine ranks, to costumes, 
or to symbolic animals.’ In fact, the native sources unite in saying 
that the badges of rank which we call “ mandarin squares ” made 
their first appearance early in the Ming Dynasty.’ Even this latter 
statement of their origin requires some qualification, however. 


‘For example, Gutzuarr’s Chinese History, published in 1834, describing the reign 
of Shao-hao, relates that, “observing a phoenix, he ordered all mandarins to wear 
embroidered birds on their robes of state, which custom is kept to this day” (pp. 
122-8). Hurtu, in his Ancient History of China, published in 1908, maintained the 
false tradition with embellishments, crediting Shao-hao with the use of beasts of prey 
for his military officials, as well (op. cit., p. 24). Perhaps the latest writer to pass 
on this misinformation regarding the origin of squares is Hilda Arthurs Strone, who 
mentions it on page six of her widely-read Sketch of Chinese Arts and Crafts (second 
ed., Peip‘ing 1933). 

5 See the references to Shao-hao in the 7’so-chuan (Lreacr’s Chinese Classics, modern 
edition, Hongkong 1939, vol. 8, book 10, p. 667, 17th year of Duke Chao), and in 
the K‘ang-hsi Encyclopaedia (Huang-chi tien #3 hi, ch. 7, 126b). 

° Three Chinese encyclopaedias of origins, the Ko-chih ching-yiian #% EX $e VA (1718), 
ch. 16. 6b, the Shih-wu yiian-hui 544% JAF (1796), ch. 25. 2b, and the I-shih chi-shih 
See (1823), ch. 7.43, all state that mandarin squares originated in the reign 
of Hung-wu in the Ming Dynasty. 
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The historian would be surprised to find any really original 
innovation in the ultra-conservative Ming period, even at the time 
of its initial vigor, and these square badges would seem to have 
been a radically new addition to the traditional Chinese costume 
of the Sung and T‘ang. It would be logical to suspect some sug- 
gestion from the costume of the preceding (Yiian) Dynasty, but 
Chinese pictures of Yiian nobles and officials in court costume have 
been very rare. Recently, however, some Chinese woodcuts have 
been discovered showing Mongol officials in their usual dress, and 
some of these show Mongol officials wearing square plaques with 
floral decorations on the front and back of their robes.’ Moreover 
in the Persian miniatures of the Mongol period, notably those 
painted in the early 14th century to illustrate Rashid ed Din’s 
famous history, the Mongol nobles and officials are shown wearing 
outer robes with short sleeves, which have either superimposed 
floral squares, or rectangular patterns which often show bird and 
animal scenes, woven directly into the fabric, on breast and back.’ 


7 These are found in a rare Yiian book entitled Shih-lin kuang-chi BAK Aw . One 
of the cuts, illustrating the use of a square on the robe of a Yiian official, was pub- 
lished in the Ku-kung chou-k‘an EAT, no. 359, June 20th 1934, p. 4. 

The illustrations in this book appear to be the only surviving pictures of Yiian 
nobles and officials in their court, or usual, costume, rather than in rough hunting 
dress. For the policy of the later Chinese literati seems to have been to represent 
the Mongols of the Yiian as a nation of virtual barbarians, who, lacking their own 
civilized traditions, adopted Chinese customs wholesale, in dress as well as in other 
phases of life (see note 9). It is probably to this end that so many of the hunting 
pictures have been preserved, since these show the Mongols roughly dressed, and in a 
rather unfavorable light, while the portraits and court scenes which must have been 
numerous, were presumably destroyed. (The only Yiian portraits which have survived 
are those of the Emperors and Empresses of this dynasty, formerly: in the Palace 
Museum collections in Peip‘ing. It is worthy of note that even the later Emperors are 
shown in a non-Chinese costume.) 

5 A Persian miniature from this book depicting Ogédai, the second Mongol Emperor, 
with some of his relatives, shows one of the princes wearing a square with a pheasant 
among flowers; while another, representing Jenghis Khan with his family, shows two 
of the emperor’s sons kneeling before him, with large dragon patterns on the upper ' 
part of their robes, like those worn as insignia by the Ming princes (see section 3). 
These are reproduced in E. Biocuet, Histoire des Mongols de Fadl Allah Rashid ed 
Din, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, vol. 18-2, pl. 1, p. 1; pl. 5, p. 41. 

The editions of the Shahnameh, dating from this period also show the kings of 
earlier Persian dynasties in the contemporary Mongol dress. For example, one of the 
miniatures from the famous Demorre Shahnaimeh, painted about 1330, shows the 
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The descriptions of Yiian costume in the Yiian-shih do not specific- 
ally mention any such ornamentation, much less the possible use of 
such plaques as marks of rank;° but even if they were merely 
decorations and not insignia, the striking appearance of their 
designs cannot have failed to leave a strong impression in China, 
and when the Ming court felt that the costume of nobles and 
officials should have distinctive badges, it is not surprising that 
they should have been influenced by the squares on the Yiian robes. 

Mandarin squares did not form part of the official costume at 
the beginning of the Ming. The first decrees for court dress, which 
were made soon after the founding of dynasty in 1368, simply 
stated that civil and military officials attending court functions 
should wear, in addition to their full-cut robes and black official 
hats, ornamental hoop belts decorated with insets of precious 
stones, valuable metals or horn, according to the rank of the 
wearer.”® It was not until 1391, after twenty more years of hard- 
fought campaigns had wiped out the last of Mongol resistance and 
the empire was finally consolidated, that more exact regulations 


Sassanian King, Bahram Gur, wearing a surcoat of Mongol cut, on the breast of which 
is a rectangular pattern, showing a doe among foliage, rendered in gold. The artist 
no doubt copied this from an example he had seen at court. This picture is reproduced 
in E. Scnroeper, Persian Miniatures, Cambridge, 1942, pl. 7. 

Later Persian miniatures of the Timurid period, from a Shahndémeh painted in 
1430, show numerous bird and animal squares on the breasts and backs of courtiers 
dressed in Mongol style. See L. Brnyon, J. V. S. Witxtnson, and B. Gray, Persian 
Miniature Paintings, London 1933, notably plate 50. As these squares are slightly 
later than the Ming adoption of bird and animal squares, however, they do not help 
in determining the origin of the Ming badges, and concern us only insofar as they 
demonstrate the continuity in Persia of the tradition from which the Ming squares 
were probably derived, even after the fall of the Mongol Khans. 

(This Persian evidence for the Mongol costume of the Yiian period has previously 
been ignored. The writer is grateful for the assistance of Charles K. WitKrxson, of 
the Department of Near Eastern Art in the Metropolitan Museum, without which he 
probably would not have discovered the above references.) 

°Tt would seem that the authors of this section of the Yiian-shih (ch. 78) were 
especially anxious to stress the sinification of the Mongols, for they devote their dis- 
cussion of Yiian costume to an exhaustive description of the sacrificial dress, which 
was a comparatively late borrowing from the older Chinese traditions of Sung and 
T‘ang, and give no space to the native Mongol elements in Yiian dress, which we 
know from other sources must have persisted throughout the dynasty. 

*©MHT, p. 1541. (These regulations for insignia are in ch. 61 of the original.) 
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were issued, prescribing elaborate costumes for the State Sacrifices, 
for court functions, and for ordinary wear.* By these laws, the 
court and ceremonial costumes were to follow the ancient patterns 
of Sung and T‘ang, but the everyday dress was to consist of full- 
cut robes of red fabric, displaying woven or embroidered rec- 
tangular patterns (see fig. la). These were generally called p‘u-tzu 
4ii ¥-° Those of the civil officials were to have different species 
of birds, and those for the nobles and military, various animals. 

A famous Ming statesman, Cu‘tu Hsiin EK, has written that 
the birds were intended to symbolize the literary elegance, and 
the animals the fierce courage, of their respective wearers.** Un- 
fortunately, however, neither Cu‘1u Hsiin, nor any other Chinese 
authority appears to have mentioned why the specific animals or 
birds were chosen for each rank, although it seems probable that 
there were definite symbolic reasons for choosing the exact order 
which follows. 

Dukes, marquises, sons-in-law of the Emperor, and earls, were 
to wear the ch‘i-lin WIRE ** or pai-tsé AF; civil officials of the first 


11 There is some discrepancy in the date for the introduction of the robes which 
had the squares. MHT, p. 1542, and TSCC-LI 325.13a, both give the 26th year of 
Hung-wu (1393), while the Ming-shih 67.5, and the Hsii-t‘ung-chih ash 123. 16b, 
cite the 24th year (1391). The latter must be correct, however, because Ming shih-lu 
AH FESR 209 (National Library of Peip‘ing manuscript edition—no pagination), under 
the date of July 5th, 1391, states that on that day it was announced that the officials 
and scholars of the Six Boards, the Censorate, and the Hanlin Academy, had assembled 
and again determined the laws for clothing; and this is followed by a detailed list 
of the costume prescribed, including the robes with squares. 

12 Ming texts usually refer to these simply as patterns, hua-yang FERS. but the 
STTH (i-fu, ch. 1) uses an unfamiliar variant, p‘u ¥& with classifier No. 145, in its 
illustrations of Ming squares. Ch‘ing texts generally use the expressions p‘u-fang Hi Fy 
and p‘u-fu lj AR. in referring, respectively, to the square itself, and to the complete 
jacket on which Ch‘ing squares were worn; although the second term was also often 
used to mean the square alone. As will be seen, some forms of squares were worn 
on Ch‘ing ceremonial robes which were not strictly speaking insignia of rank. These 
were called fang-lan Ff Hel instead of p‘u-fang. 

*®In the Ta-hsiieh yen-i-pu KER BH , written for the Ming Emperor, Hung- 
chih, in 1488. The passage on squares alluded to in these pages is found in ch. 98. 7a 
of the modern reprint (Hainan Is., 1931), and is also quoted at length in TSCC-LI 
330. (first) 8a. 

*TIn 1453, it was decreed that the Officers of the Guards in attendance on the 
Emperor should also wear ch‘i-lin squares. MHT, p. 1543. 
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and second ranks, white crane or golden pheasant; third and fourth 
ranks, peacock or wild goose; fifth rank, silver pheasant; sixth and 
seventh ranks, egret or mandarin duck; eighth and ninth ranks, 
and unclassed officials, oriole, quail, or paradise flycatcher. Officials 
of the Censorate were to wear a strange animal called a hsieh-chai 
§#F ; military officers of the first and second ranks, the lion; third 
and fourth ranks, tiger and leopard; fifth rank, bear; sixth and 
seventh ranks, tiger-cat; and the eighth and ninth ranks, “ rhi- 
noceros,” or sea horse.’’ The right to wear robes with these insignia 
had to be bestowed by the Emperor, according to Cu‘1u Hsiin.** 
An official could not automatically adopt the robe appropriate to 
his rank. However, the Emperor did not confer the actual robe. 
The official, after being granted the right to wear the robe with 
his particular insignia, had to have it made for himself. No doubt 
the many variations in Ming (and Ch‘ing) insignia can be traced 
to their having been made by different artisans in various parts 
of China.—The principal makers must have lived in the capitals, 
Nanking and Peking, or in the great silk centers such as Yangchow 
and Soochow, but no doubt many officials had theirs made in their 
home towns, or in the cities in which they held office. 

It might seem puzzling that two ranks of civil officials should 
be assigned two separate birds, and two grades of military officers 
two different animals, for this appears to suggest a choice. The 
solution is offered by Cu‘tu Hsiin. After listing the symbols of 
rank, as presented above, he states that an official of the higher 
rank could wear the badge of the lower, but that an official of the 


1° MHT, p. 1542. For brief descriptions of these birds and animals as they appear 
on the squares, see section 5. 

6 Op. cit. The Ming records also refer to dragon badges bestowed by the Emperor 
on chief eunuchs, the highest officials, and others who had distinguished themselves 
by merit (see, for example, Liu Jo-yii ZF HR, Ming kuan-shih BA ‘eg se 8.2a). As 
these were marks of imperial favor rather than designations of rank, they do not 
appear in the above list of insignia. The creatures mentioned were not imperial five- 
clawed dragons lung i » but the familiar four-clawed mang Sf of Ch‘ing insignia, 
and an undetermined type called tou-niu 2+4F (see second ref. under the latter 
characters in T2‘i-yiian) —The Ming-shih (66.8) has an amusing account of the 
Chia-ching Emperor’s wrath against an official who had conferred on himself the 
right to wear mang insignia. 
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lower rank could not wear the badge of the higher, unless it was 
especially conferred on him by the Emperor.*’ The reason for this 
is obvious. The insignia must have been very costly, especially 
when the background contained gold thread, as the prevailing 
style demanded. Therefore, an official who was only temporarily 
promoted from the fourth to the third rank—or one who was 
raised from the fourth to the third, and had reason to expect a 
further promotion within a short time—could save himself con- 
siderable expense by continuing to wear the insignia of his former 
rank. However, Ming officials, being only human, were probably 
usually willing to undertake the greater expense for the sake of the 
gain in “ face ” provided by a badge of higher station. Certainly 
the desire for personal prestige was very strong, for within a 
century after the regulations were issued, ambitious officials began 
to flaunt them, taking advantage of the requirement that they 
were to have their own robes made. Cu‘1u Hsiin, reporting to the 
Emperor in 1488 refers to this corrupt situation in the following 
words: 

“ During the last hundred years the civil and military (officials) 
obeyed the old laws, and if the insignia of rank were not especially 
conferred on them, they did not dare to usurp them. But (now) 
the military officials for the most part do not conform to the old 
laws, and are continually taking the robes of dukes, marquises, and 
earls, as well as those of the first rank. As for the robes with 
insignia from the fifth to the ninth rank (lit. “from the bear to 
the sea horse ’’) , not only are those who wear them very few, but 
those who make them have been nearly brought to ruin (i.e. 
impoverished from lack of trade) .” ** 

Cu‘ru Hsiin’s report concluded with a plea that the old laws be 


*7 These alternatives only applied to the officials of higher rank within four specific 
groups: (a) first and second rank, (b) third and fourth rank, (c) sixth and seventh 
rank, and (d) eighth and ninth rank, and unclassed officials. The fifth rank, as it 
was assigned the largest number of posts of any single grade, was considered as a 
class apart, and it was thus apparently thought advisable to have the officials who 
belonged to it designated by one specific insignia. 

*8 Loc. cit. The last sentence would seem to imply that the makers of squares were 
organized into: several groups, each of which specialized in manufacturing those of a 
given rank. 
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clarified, and the disobedient punished. Response to this request 
was rather slow, however, for it was not until 1527 that the officials 
were ordered to wear badges conforming to their own rank.’® At 
the same time the laws for insignia were reissued, requiring one 
species of bird for each civil rank.?? From this time the regulations 
for insignia seem to have continued unchanged until the fall of 
the dynasty in 1644." 

The most tantalizing gap in the Ming records is the lack of any 
reference to insignia for the wives of officials. However, Ming 
ancestral portraits show us that the wife wore a square of her 
husband’s rank—as was the custom in the following dynasty. 
Women wore their squares sewn to their semi-dress robes of dark 
red or blue, with full sleeves and broad skirts, closely resembling 
those of their husbands (see fig. 1b), or on less formal jackets 
worn over several flaring skirts. Toward the end of the Ming they 
also began to wear with this semi-formal dress the embroidered 
stole (also a symbol of rank) which had hitherto been reserved 
for ceremonial attire. As a result, it is generally difficult to obtain 
a satisfactory view of the squares worn by women in the later 
Ming portraits. When husband and wife were painted together, 
however, the portion of the wife’s square that is visible is identical 
with that of her husband.” 


2. HistortcAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CH‘ING 


The people of the Ming were essentially conservative. Aside 
from the invention of squares for insignia of rank, they contributed 


2° MHT, p. 1543. 

°° Officials of the first rank were to wear the crane; second rank, golden pheasant; 
third rank, peacock; fourth rank, wild goose; fifth rank, silver pheasant; sixth rank, 
egret; seventh rank, mandarin duck; eighth rank, oriole; ninth rank, quail; and 
unclassed officials, the paradise flycatcher. The regulations for military officers remained 
unchanged. MHT, p. 1453. 

*1 See note 30, below. 

*°In the Ming it seems to have been rare for a husband and wife to be painted in 
the same portrait, but a few notable examples exist. A late Ming painting reproduced 
in CHAVANNEs and Petrucci, La Peinture Chinoise au Musée Cernuschi en 1912 (Paris 
1914, pl. 39) shows officials of two generations with their wives. The latter in each 
case wear squares identical with those of their respective husbands, who are of 
different ranks. 
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practically nothing to the Chinese costume tradition which had 
passed down almost unchanged since the early Tang dynasty, 
unbroken save during the first years of the Yiian, when the Mongol 
conquerors still retained their alien dress. The Manchus, on the 
other hand, made.a complete break with the traditional Chinese 
costume. As a nation of semi-barbarian horsemen, fond of war 
and the chase, they had their own national dress adapted to their 
ways of life,** and'they clung strictly to this throughout the Ch‘ing 
dynasty. The Manchu costume consisted of a long robe—slightly 
shorter than the robes of Ming officials—with the skirt split, front 
and rear, for riding. The robe was girt around with a tight cloth 
or leather belt from which hung knife, kerchiefs, and purses, while 
over the robe, on all special occasions, a short cloth, or fur, riding 
jacket was worn. Even their hats were different from those of 
the Chinese. In the summer the Manchus wore flattened cones of 
light straw flaring out to shade the face from the sun, while in 
winter they wore close-fitting, fur-trimmed hats. Obviously such 
headgear was far more functional and practical than the black 
gauze hats and tall ceremonial headdresses which had been worn 
by the Ming officials, primarily as indication of rank. 

In 1636, eight years before the Manchus poured down through 
the Great Wall to deliver the coup de grace to the decaying Ming 
Dynasty, their ruler, Abahai, had declared himself emperor of a 
new dynasty, and approved the thorough organization of his gov- 
ernment on strict military lines. By the sumptuary laws issued 
at this time, the various degrees of nobles and officials were required 
to wear jeweled hat-spikes,** and ornamental belt-plaques to distin- 


°8 Cf. Ch‘ing shih-kao 109.1. 

**The term “button ” generally used by Western writers in referring to the jewel 
atop the official hat is always inappropriate, and in this case it would be inexact and 
misleading; for at this time (early Ch‘ing), the hat ornament was a tall pointed 
jewel,—a device which persisted for court hats even after the more convenient, 
spherical jewel was adopted for ordinary wear (in 1727). The expression “ button ” 
may be more descriptive of the latter type, but ideally, the long jewelled ornaments 
should be called “ hat-spikes,” and the shorter ones, “ hat-knobs,” in the interest of 
greater precision. Some such distinction must be made, because, not only were the 
two types of hat insignia very different in form, but for several ranks the jewels 
worn in each were of different kinds. For instance, the first rank officials wore rubies 
for their hat-spikes, but coral for their hat-knobs—Apparently such lists of “ buttons ” 
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guish their rank.*® Then in 1645 the year after the invasion, when 
the Manchus took over the Ming system of nine grades for civil 
and military officials, along with other Chinese customs, they 
merely expanded their old laws to include Chinese nobles and the 
extra official ranks required by the new system.” As the hat and 
belt ornaments do not seem to have provided sufficient means of 
distinction, however, the officials of the Board of Rites issued new 
laws regarding dress. On May 14th, 1652, they decreed court 
robes of certain patterns and materials for each rank, and an- 
nounced that for their ordinary dress, the lesser nobles and civil 
and military officials (of both races) should wear riding jackets 
with embroidered squares over their Manchu-style robes, par- 
ticularly when they entered their yamens or visited their superiors.” 
(See figs 2a, 3.) 

The squares of the new dynasty were fundamentally different 
from those of the Ming, partly because of the different way in 
which they were worn. Old portraits indicate that in Ming dress 
the insignia extended unbroken across the front and back of the 
robe, from one side seam to the other (except when woven directly 
into the robe, in which case front and back were bisected by a 
central seam. See section 3). The Manchus, by contrast, wore 
their badges on slightly smaller rectangular plaques fastened to 
their riding jackets. As the latter opened down the front, the 
square on the chest had to be split, while the rear one was made 
in one piece. Also, since the decreased size of these squares 
allowed plenty of room for a margin, the earliest ones in particular 
often had wide, ornamental borders, unknown to Ming types. Be- 


as that in the appendix of Grzes’ dictionary, which mentions only the hat-knobs, 
have given the impression that Ch‘ing officials had only one simple type of hat insignia. 
(Compare the hat ornaments in figs. 2a and 3.) 

°° CCHTSL 262.18, 18b. 

°° CCHTSL 262. 19. 

°7 Cf. Ta Ch‘ing Shih-tsu-chang Huang-ti shih-lu Aa He mee SH EL SR 64. lla — 
A decree of the Board of Rites issued in the same year (1652) declared that civil 
officials of all nine ranks, when they were not at court or in their yamens, must wear 
squares with the military insignia of the corresponding rank (Shih-liao ts‘ung-k‘an 
OSE FI, fu-yii section, 1b-3). Perhaps this measure was adopted in order to stress 
the military aspect of the new régime. It does not seem to have lasted very long, 
however, as it is not mentioned in later regulations. 
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cause Ch‘ing squares were worn thus, on outer jackets, they have 
come to be known among collectors as “ coat-squares,” an expres- 
sion that would scarcely be applicable to the Ming insignia, which 
formed part of the actual robe. 

The regulations of the first Ch‘ing coat-squares followed the 
Ming laws of 1527 with a few minor changes. The lesser nobles 
who formerly wore a ch‘i-lin or pai-tsé, now were assigned either 
the ch‘i-lin or a facing four-clawed dragon (mang ¥#f). The reason 
for this change seems obvious. There is little doubt that the pai- 
tsé was abandoned because its very close resemblance to the hsieh- 
chai, still worn by the censors,** must frequently have given rise 
to confusion; while the use of the mang was not without precedent, 
since mang badges had been conferred by the Ming emperors as 
marks of favor.*® At the same time the eighth rank civil officials 
were given the quail, and the ninth, the paradise flycatcher; while 
the oriole was discontinued, since unclassed officials in this dynasty 
wore the insignia of the ninth rank, thus removing the necessity 
for having a tenth form of bird.*° 

At the start of the next reign (K‘ang-hsi) in 1662, the regents 
for the boy-emperor approved the suggestion that the first military 


*° In these first Ch‘ing regulations concerning squares, any officials remotely con- 
nected with the Censorate or the Provincial courts of law were ordered to wear hsieh- 
chai squares, instead of those appropriate to their respective ranks. In 1728, however, - 
a decree restricted the use of the hsieh-chai to the assistant secretaries, recording 
secretaries, and official clerks of the Censorate, and stated that the secretaries and 
correspondence clerks of the Provincial courts, etc., should all wear squares of their 
own ranks, and not the hsieh-chai squares. (CCHTSL 262. 19b-20, 20-20b.) 

2° See note 13. First Ch‘ing regulations for mang squares, CCHTSL 262. 13b. 

°° The quail, flycatcher, and oriole, are shown in this order in the illustrations to 
the San-ts‘ai t‘u-hui, but the cut for each of these is labelled “for eighth or ninth 
rank, or for unclassed officials,” and there is nothing in the latest Ming Hui-tien to 
suggest that in the Ming the eighth rank actually wore the quail, the ninth, the paradise 
flycatcher, and unclassed officials the oriole. The artist who made these cuts was also 
mistaken in giving the sea horse for the eighth military rank, and the “ rhinoceros ” 
for the ninth, an error which was repeated in the illustrations for the 7“u-shu chi-ch‘éng. 

These cases were accepted as instances of changes in regulations on the too-uncritical 
table of Ming and Ch‘ing insignia accompanying Alan Priest’s article on some newly 
acquired textiles, in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (N. Y., June 
1936) vol. 31, no. 6, p. 129. (A revised, but still erroneous, table of insignia appeared 
with a recent article by Mr. Priest in the same publication (2nd series, vol. 1, no. 9, 
May 1943.) 
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rank should use the ch‘i-lin, while (Chinese) dukes, marquises, 
and earls, and sons-in-law of first degree princes, used the facing 
four-clawed dragon, exclusively..*| Two years later the Court 
further proclaimed that military officers of the third rank should 
wear the leopard, and those of the fourth rank, the tiger.*? This 
latter step may have been taken because the imperial nobles of 
the eleventh degree, who were required to wear tiger squares (see 
part 3) , objected to wearing squares of the fourth rank, while their 
sons (nobles of the twelfth degree) wore those of the third rank. 
In such a case, the officials, not the nobles, would have been 
forced to make a change. Finally, in the third decade of the 
Ch‘ien-lung reign (in 1759) , the seventh rank officials were com- 
manded to join the eighth in wearing the “ rhinoceros,” while only 
the sixth rank retained the tiger cat.** 

This last order came out with the final laws for Ch‘ing squares 
in the Huang-ch‘ao li-ch%i t‘u-shih 3 WAW23 THX , an illustrated 
book describing the Court ceremonial of the time, with the inno- 
vations approved by the Ch‘ien-lung Emperor.** These laws 
reiterated the old regulations telling which rank should wear each 
type of square, and also—as a reflection of the current interest in 
the outward forms of pageantry and ceremonial, symptomatic of 
approaching dynastic decay—they prescribed several new types 
of squares to be worn by non-officials at the great state sacrifices. 
Lesser members of the Sacred Music Department, including the 


** CCHTSL 262, 12 (for dukes), 13b (for marquises and earls), 20 (for military 
officials). It is necessary to remember that the four-clawed dragons on these squares 
were always shown facing, because after the issuing of the Huang-ch‘ao li-ch‘t t‘u-shih, 
in 1759, with its more precise laws for ceremonial clothing, squares with profile mang 
were displayed on the court robes of second and third class imperial guardsmen, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh rank civil and military officials, and sons-in-law of first and second 
degree imperial dukes (HCLCTS 4.68b, 5.62b). As these squares were intended as 
distinctive decoration on the robes and not as insignia (the p‘u-fu with the actual 
insignia were always worn over them, in practice), they were called fang-lan, instead 
of p‘u-fang or p‘u-tzi (see note 12). Because of the fact that those who were privileged 
to wear court robes were generally dressed in them for burial, none of these profile 
mang squares appear to have survived. 

°° CCHTSL 262. 20. 

** HCLCTS 5.97b. 

** Thid. 
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(civil) posturers,*> who performed slow rhythmic dances at the 
chief festivals, were to wear squares embroidered with golden mal- 
low flowers,** while the officers of the Board of Music, and the 
musicians themselves, were to have oriole squares.*’ (Note that 
this was the first use of the oriole in this dynasty.) Finally the 
“ officials who accompanied the plough ” in the annual agricultural 
ceremony on New Year’s Day were to wear squares showing the 
sun among clouds, above a triple mountain.** From this time the 
laws for mandarin squares remained unchanged until the official 
Manchu costume was abolished in 1912, after the abdication of 
the last Ch‘ing Emperor. 

Conforming to Manchu custom, the wives of Ch‘ing officials 
were required to wear ceremonial robes identical with those of their 
husbands (see fig. 3), and after the use of squares was prescribed 
in 1652 they were required to wear those of their husband’s rank. 
While the Manchu women and wives of renegade Chinese officials 
clung strictly to the costume of the dynasty, portraits indicate 
that in practice the principal wives of Chinese officials wore wed- 
ding dresses and informal ceremonial attire of the same general 
style as was worn by the Ming ladies of rank. (The essential differ- 
ences in the Ch‘ing imitations of Ming female dress Jay in the use 
of smaller Ch‘ing-style squares with the sun disk, and in the failure 
to comply with the strict Ming laws for hat ornaments and designs . 
on the stoles, both of which had been important indications of the 
wearer’s rank.) In early Ch‘ing the use of the stole appears to 
have been optional, but it soon became a conventional part of the 
semi-formal costume for wives of Chinese officials. As time went 


°° The posturers, like the officials, were divided into two principal groups, civil and 
military (BRUNNERT, no. 389), of which only the former wore squares. The military 
posturers performed their more martial dances in long flowered robes without the 
mallow squares. 

°° HCLCTS 5. 128b. 

®7 HCLCTS 5.138b. Note that the oriole was not worn by unclassed officials, as 
stated in Gizes’ table of insignia. It is also important to realize that these badges 
were woven directly on red robes, which fastened on the right side. Thus the pair 
were bisected by the central seam, as were the woven squares of late Ming. The only 
examples of oriole squares in this country, as far as the author knows, are a pair in 
a private collection in Boston, which have been cut from the original robe. 

°S HCLCTS 5.149b. 
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on it became broader and more ornate. During the Ch‘ien-lung 
period, as an ultimate development, the inside edges of the stole 
were fastened together in front, and it was extended down the 
back, making an ornamental vest, or sleeveless jacket to which 
the squares were sewn directly. (See fig. 2b.) Meanwhile, portraits 
indicate that secondary wives, or concubines, could also wear 
squares of their consort’s rank, but they wore them on the regu- 
lation Manchu jackets over simple, dark robes. 

At first these women’s squares were exactly like those of their 
husband’s, no doubt made together from the same pattern (see 
fig. 3), but in the course of the dynasty their composition was 
radically changed. Portraits show us that sometime in the 
mid-18th century, the custom arose of having the bird, or ani- 
mal, on the wife’s badge face in the opposite direction from that 
of her husband. Thus, when they sat together in state—the 
wife on her husband’s left—the birds, or animals, would be facing 
each other.*® This change is never mentioned in the statutes, and 
must therefore be merely an example of a custom passing into 
accepted tradition. 

As to the rest of the family: the laws of 1652 *° decreed that 
mothers and fathers of (Chinese) dukes, marquises, earls, and 
officials great and small, should wear clothes (including squares) 
conforming to the rank of their son. The sons of the above- 
mentioned nobles or officials, and their daughters who had not 
yet married, could, however, wear neither the hat ornament nor 
the square, although the rest of their attire complied with the 
regulations for their fathers’ rank. Sons who had already left home 
(in other words, taken office), were required to wear the dress 
conforming to their own rank; and daughters after marriage had 
to wear the costume of their husband’s rank. Toward the close 
of the dynasty, however, the provision against the wearing of 
squares by younger children seems to have been disregarded, as 


°° This was not merely a device on the part of the artists in order to achieve a more 
effective balance between a pair of portraits, since the individual paintings of men 
and women from the latter part of the Ch‘ing Dynasty always show the same 
phenomenon. (See fig. 2a, b.) 

“°CCHTSL 263.12, 12b. 
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several American collections, including that of the Metropolitan 
Museum, have examples of very small insignia in the style of late 
Ch‘ing, which seem to have been made for children’s jackets. 

In fact, negligence in conforming to the sumptuary laws was 
an open scandal during the Ch‘ing Dynasty. An extreme case 
occurred in 1780, during the reign of Ch‘ien-lung. Told in the 
Emperor’s own words, it appears in the Hui-tien shih-li, as follows: 

“As Cuin Chien came forward to welcome us, when we had 
summoned him to court, the square which he wore had a little 
animal embroidered beside the golden pheasant. Whether it was a 
ch‘i-lin or a lion, we do not clearly know. 

“Formerly, when one occupied two offices, one wore the badge 
appropriate to the higher one. If one’s civil position were higher, 
one wore the square of a civil official; and if the military office 
were higher, one wore a military square. Certainly one has no 
right to use both. Hereafter, all who have both civil and military 
offices must adopt the insignia of the higher rank, and must never 
wear them like this.” ** 

As well as providing evidence that officials were still responsible 
for having their own squares made, as in Ming, this case also helps 
to explain why the Emperors of China found it necessary to issue 
repeated decrees telling what each rank should or should not wear. 
The most frequent violation was the usurping of insignia for higher - 
ranks. Cases of this must have been even more frequent and more 
serious than they were in the Ming, because in addition to pub- 
lishing the regulations in the successive editions of the Hui-tien, 
with cautions to the nobles and officials against usurping the 
insignia of a higher rank, the Ch‘ing Emperors often found it 
necessary to issue specific decrees against this practice. In 1662, 
for example, civil and military officials were ordered not to wear 
squares of another (higher) rank, unless they were appointed to 
higher stations.** In 1687 ranking officials were cautioned not to 


“1 CCHTSL 262.28b. Cun Chien 4 fff] was a man of Korean blood, who enjoyed 
great favor at court because his sister was a secondary consort and favorite of the 
Ch‘ien-lung Emperor (CSK 327.9). The Emperor probably would not have been so 
incensed had the offender been a man of less influence. 


“°CCHTSL 262. 20. 
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wear woven squares with obscure patterns (i.e. indistinct in- 
signia) .* In 1723 officials were again warned to wear the hat- 
spikes, belts, and squares of their own ranks,** and in 1730 the 
warning was repeated with threats of dire punishment for those 
who usurped the insignia of higher ranks.*® Finally, in 1800 the 
Chia-ch‘ing Emperor had to tell ninth grade officials and petty 
officers in the capital to cease wearing the badge of the seventh 
rank. (The officials of the eighth rank were already wearing the 
same square as the seventh) .*° After this the situation must have 
become steadily worse in view of the general decay of the dynasty, 
but it seems to have been accepted by the decadent court, for we 
read of no more protests. 

Beginning in the late 18th century, another scandal arose which 
not only resulted in the more widespread wearing of squares but 
had a profound effect on the decline of the dynasty. This was the 
procuring of office by purchase, instead of by passing the arduous 
civil service examinations which, since the Han Dynasty, had been 
a strict requirement for all officials before entering the system or 
assuming a higher position in it. For with the decline of the 
dynasty, the Ch‘ing Government took up the sale of ranks on an 
extensive scale as a regular means of revenue.*’ One could either 
buy a rank with office for one’s father or oneself, or one could buy 
a rank without office,—thus, for a nominal sum acquiring the right 
to wear the costume of a certain rank, including the hat ornament 
and square.** For example, a Canton “ Hong merchant,” looked 
down upon as a tradesman, might enhance his apparent prestige 
by buying a nominal rank.*® That many of them did so was 
obvious from the portraits of some of the more prominent Canton 


“*CCHTSL 263. 15b. *5 CCHTSL 268. 21b, 22. 

“*CCHTSL 263. 18b. *° CCHTSL 263. 30b. 

‘7 P_ C. Hsten, The Government of China, 1644-1911 (Baltimore 1925) pp. 106-7. 

Though the sale of ranks on a really extensive scale did not begin until the late 
18th century, it was a custom of long standing in the Ch‘ing dynasty. The first 
instance of it occurred in 1635, the year of the founding of the dynasty, when a 
famine broke out in Manchuria, and the Censor-general issued a petition for con- 
tributions of grain, in return for which the donors would either receive pardon for 
past crimes or be declared qualified to hold office. (loc. cit.) 

“8 Thid. 

*° William C. Hunter, The ‘Fan Kwae’ at Canton, p. 37. 


2 
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merchants in the recent China Trade Exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum.*° 

This decadent practice had been condoned since the founding 
of the dynasty, but it did not become an organized evil until the 
Ch‘ien-lung period, when tables of prices for the various ranks were 
first issued by the Court. With this precedent, the sale of insignia 
gradually increased during the first half of the 19th century. 
Finally, in the 1860’s, when the widespread destruction caused by 
the T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion decreased the revenue from taxes, and 
foreign indemnities further depleted the treasury, the Ch‘ing Gov- 
ernment came to depend on such sales as a definite source of 
revenue.’ The belated reform movement at the close of the cen- 
tury made a brave but unsuccessful effort to stem this tide of 
corruption. After the reactionary courtiers led by the Empress 
Dowager had crushed the reform party, their misgovernment 
brought about the Boxer Rebellion, which in turn, culminated in 
the looting of Peking by the foreign armies, and demands for large 
indemnities, causing the Court to seek funds by all possible means, 
including an even greater sale of insignia.” 

Undoubtedly this practice, even more than the proximity in 
time, accounts for the relatively vast number of late Ch‘ing squares 
which have survived to pass into American collections. It seems 
probable, too, that it was the ease and speed of advancement . 
through purchase that led so many officials of this period to adopt 
the custom of wearing appliquéd birds on their squares, so that 
they might change the insignia as they rose in rank without having 
to go to the expense of replacing the whole square. 

The purchase of insignia almost invariably involved those of 
civil ranks, for the military positions were prized by the Manchus,— 
and it was only natural for an alien dynasty to try to keep their 
own people in control of the army. At the same time, the upper- 
class Chinese tended to look down upon military positions, quite 


5° Cf. the catalogue of the exhibition, entitled The China Trade and its Influence 
(New York, 1941), pls. 92, 93, 98. 

5 Hsien, op. cit., pp. 107, 202. 

52 The reform movement did leave its mark in the greater simplicity of the last 
types of Ch‘ing squares, however; see section 4, concluding paragraphs. 
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apart from their association with the hated Manchus.** The mili- 
tary squares, then, were mostly confined to the provincial garrisons 
and Manchu quarters of the larger cities. When the Revolutionary 
spirit swept over the land in 1912, these places were the first to be 
attacked. The Manchu officials and petty officers, faced with 
instant death if they were recognized, hastened to burn their 
insignia along with other marks of identification.** On the other 
hand, such things as squares, when not destroyed, would have 
been cast aside as worthless by the looting parties of revolutionaries. 
This accounts for the marked scarcity of military insignia at the 
present time.*® Conversely, one of the reasons for the survival of 
civil squares in such quantity is the fact that most of the civil 
positions (actual as well as nominal) were held by men of Chinese 
blood, many of whom threw in their lot with the anti-dynastic 
movement, and thus preserved their property intact. With the 
victory of the Revolution, mandarin squares passed out of use 
with the pigtail, and all other symbols of the alien rule.*® 


°° 'We have evidence that these, too, were sometimes bought by socially aspiring 
merchants, as is shown by the military square worn by Chinqua, one of the prominent 
Canton merchants, in a portrait owned by Harry Perers, Jr. This is pictured in 
The China Trade and its Influence, pl. 98. 

54 Among other sources, J. C. Keytr’s The Passing of the Dragon describes the 
terrible massacre of the Manchu garrison in Sian-fu, and mentions the ease with which 
Manchus could be identified by their distinctive non-Chinese costumes (p. 42). 
Realizing the latter fact, the Manchu soldiers hastened to destroy any outward marks 
of identity, such as uniforms or insignia. Such squares as were not deliberately destroyed 
by their owners would have no attraction for Chinese looters, being merely things of 
cloth, with badges which the new government would render obsolete. Conversely, 
one of the reasons for the survival of numerous civil squares is the fact that not 
only was the treatment of Chinese (civil) officials less drastic at the hands of the 
revolutionaries, but many of them threw in their lot with the anti-dynastic movement, 
thus preserving their property relatively intact. 

°° This does not account for the rarity of earlier Ch‘ing military squares as compared 
with the relatively large number of civil squares, but the latter fact may be explained 
by the contemporary burial customs. Officials were generally buried in the full uniform 
appropriate to their rank, including the formal jacket (p‘u-fu) with squares (cf. 
De Groot’s The Religious System of China I, p. 51). Military officers, especially those 
of the lower grades seldom possessed more than one p‘u-fu, however, since on most 
dress occasions they would be required to appear in armor, or in the jacket of their 
Banner; civil officials, on the other hand, usually had several jackets, and only the 
best would be used for their burial garb, while the others would be preserved in 
the family. 

°° Picture postcards and newspaper photographs of the coronation of “ P‘u-yi” as 
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3. DEVELOPMENT OF INSIGNIA FOR THE IMPERIAL FAMILy 


The dukes, marquises, and earls, mentioned in the preceding 
sections, were created nobles for their personal merit, and their 
titles were seldom hereditary. At the same time there was a large 
class of nobles by birth who belonged to the Imperial Household. 
In the Ming dynasty after 1405, the ordinary robes of the Imperial 
family and of these hereditary nobles, their relatives, were likewise 
distinguished by insignia. The men wore animals, and their wives 
and daughters, birds.*’ Although the same name that was used to 
designate the squares was used for the imperial badges as well, the 
latter were made differently, so there was little similarity in appear- 
ance. The insignia for officials and for nobles by merit were made 
separately, then sewn to the robes; while those for members of the 
Imperial family were woven or embroidered in gold directly on 
the fabric before the robe was made up. As the front and back 
of each robe was made in two pieces, with half the insignia on 
each, then joined together, each of these woven badges is bisected 
by a central seam; while the ordinary squares were made in one 
piece, and extended unbroken across the wearer’s chest, and back. 
(After 1528, nobles by merit and a few of the most distinguished 
officials in the capital were allowed to wear blue robes [instead of 
the usual red] on which their insignia were also woven directly,” 
but very few examples of such insignia have survived to the 
present day. See fig. 4b for an example.) 

The badges of the highest ranks were circular in form, displaying 
coiled (five-clawed) dragons, and were worn on the shoulders as 
well as on breast and back. The Emperor wore his on a yellow 
robe,® while his sons—the first and secord degree princes—and his 


“Emperor K‘ang-teh of Manchukuo,” on March Ist, 1934, show that some of the 
older Manchu officials wore jackets with squares on that occasion, and they may still 
do so on ceremonial days in Mukden; but if so, it is purely as a matter of sentiment, 
and such jackets are no longer considered as part of the official uniform, even in 


Manchuria. 

57 MHT ch. 60. 

58 This later Ming style of robe was called chung-ching-fu HERA. Those for officials 
above the third rank were figured with clouds, and were edged with deeper blue, or 
black cloth, while those for the lesser officials were relatively plain. MHT p. 1563. 


5° MHT p. 1476. 
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grandsons by the former, wore theirs on robes of red.®° Lesser 
nobles wore animals woven in gold, in a rectangular field, on red 
robes, as follows: sons of second degree princes, together with first 
and second degree Imperial nobles wore the lion; third and fourth 
degree Imperial nobles wore tiger and leopard; while fifth degree 
Imperial nobles wore a bear, and those of the sixth degree, a tiger 
cat." (After 1500, the husbands of lesser princesses and minor 
ladies of the Imperial Household were also allowed to wear animal 
squares of this type.) © 

Although, as previously mentioned, the Ming records never refer 
to insignia for the wives of officials, they are very precise about 
those for ladies of the court. The Empress and the Emperor’s 
secondary consorts, together with the wife of the Heir-apparent 
wore phoenixes (lwan-féng #8) ,°° while the wives, daughters, 
and daughters-in-law of first degree princes, wives of second degree 
princes, and first and second degree Imperial princesses wore a 
lesser type of phoenix against a floral background.** Daughters-in- 
law of second degree Princes, with the wives of Imperial nobles, 
being outside the Emperor’s immediate family circle, were required 
to wear tartar pheasants instead of phoenixes.® The rules for these 
insignia in the Dynastic Statutes stipulated that they were all to 
be embroidered in gold. However, a few fine late Ming squares 
with phoenixes woven in color, are shown in several foreign col- 
lections. (See fig. 5b.) 

Imperial insignia, in the early Ch‘ing, at least, were in general 
form like those of the Ming, inasmuch as they were woven directly 
into the costume, and not made separately and then attached, like 
those of the officials. The Ch‘ing badges varied greatly in appear- 
ance from those of the preceding dynasty, however, for the Ch‘ing 
imperial costume was also made in the Manchu national style, 
differing from that of the officials only in its greater elaboration. 


°° Heir-apparent’s insignia, MHT p. 1503; others, same regulations. 

°2 MHT p. 1527, 8, 9. 

°2TIn a law of 1500 the husbands of the lesser princesses (daughters and grand- 
daughters of first and second degree princes) were to wear lion, tiger and leopard, and 
tiger-cat badges. MHT p. 1543. 

°° Empress’ insignia, MHT p. 1499; others, same regulations. 

°* Wives of first degree princes, MHT p. 1519; others, same regulations. 

°° Daughters-in-law of second degree princes, MHT p. 1536; others, same regulations. 
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The laws of 1652 which required all officials to wear jackets with 
squares also provided that the highest nobles should wear identi- 
fying jackets over their ordinary robes. First and second degree 
princes were commanded to wear jackets having four five-clawed 
dragon medallions, while third and fourth degree princes were 
ordered to have two medallions with four-clawed dragons; and 
imperial dukes, two squares with four-clawed dragons. These 
regulations were apparently not considered sufficiently precise 
later in the dynasty, for the revised specification for court and 
official costume issued during the Ch‘ien-lung reign provided for 
greater differentiation between the badges of princes. Those of the 
first degree, from this time (c. 1759) to the end of the Ch‘ing rule 
in 1912, wore facing dragons on breast and back, and profile dragons 
on their shoulders; second degree princes wore four dragons in 
profile.” .At the same time it was decreed that the third degree 
princes should retain the two facing mang, while the pair worn 
by the fourth degree should be in profile; but this regulation may 
not have been enforced until a later date.® (The various grades 
of imperial dukes continued to wear the same insignia—squares 
with facing mang—throughout the dynasty.) 

The early Ch‘ing statutes do not give many details about the 
costume of the Emperor, and they fail to mention jackets with 
insignia for his use.*° Moreover the imperial portraits of this 
dynasty, with the exception of an informal picture of the Yung- 


°° First degree princes, CCHTSL 261.12b; second degree, same regulations; third 
degree princes, CCHTSL 261. 14b; fourth degree, same regulations; first degree dukes, 
CCHTSL 261. 16a; second degree, same regulations. 

*7 HCLCTS 4. 54, 56. 

°’ Third degree princes, HCLCTS 4. 70; fourth degree princes, HCLCTS 4.80. There 
is some doubt as to the actual date when the fourth degree princes adopted the 
separate insignia, however, as the Ch‘ien-lung Hui-tien of 1764 (issued five years after 
the publication of HCLCTS) still specifies facing mang medallions for both third 
and fourth degree princes (CLHT 30.5a). The latter may possibly have been due to 
a misprint, as the type-setters, making a mistake in a single character, could have 
put chéng mang TERE instead of hsing mang AT HE. 

°° This is probably because the laws were considered to have been made by the 
Emperor (and his advisers) for the guidance of his people, while the Emperor himself 
was supposed to be guided by the precedent of his forefathers. Thus, it was only 
necessary to mention the Emperor’s costume in a most general way. Also, until the 
very strict regulations for dress made during the Ch‘ien-lung reign, the Emperor was 
given considerable latitude in all but a few details of his costume. 
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chéng Emperor, do not show the Manchu rulers wearing such 
jackets.”° This is because an emperor was not obliged to wear one 
over his ceremonial robe, and when in the privacy of his study, 
where the less formal pictures showed him, he was not required to 
wear one over his dragon robe, either. However, as Manchu 
etiquette demanded that an outer jacket be worn over all but the 
state robes (and usually with these as well) on any public appear- 
ance, it is inconceivable that the emperors before Yung-chéng did 
not have such jackets, and on them appropriate insignia. The 
portrait of the Yung-chéng Emperor, mentioned above, shows him 
wearing a black jacket with four medallions containing five-clawed 
facing dragons. These insignia were further elaborated by his son, 
the Ch‘ien-lung Emperor, who was especially fond of pageantry 
and ceremonial. One manifestation of his love of pomp was his 
addition of the traditional twelve symbols, worn by the emperors 
of previous dynasties on their sacrificial robes, to all his robes of 
state. At the same time, he added the first pair of these symbols 
(the sun and moon) to the medallions which adorned the left and 
right shoulders, respectively, of his outer jacket, while the medal- 
lions on breast and back were decorated with circular “ long-life 
monograms” composed of the show character with swastikas.” 
The medallions of the Emperor and the Heir-apparent (the latter’s 
like his father’s except that they lacked the additional symbols) 
were further distinguished from the rest by having in the back- 
ground auspicious clouds of five colors. 

To return to the nobles, those ranking below the dukes, nobles 
of the ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth degrees, wore squares 
with the ch‘i-lin, lion, leopard, and tiger, respectively, like those 
for the highest military officials.” However, lesser nobles who had 


7 See the portraits of the Ch‘ing emperors in the collection published by the Palace 
Museum, Ch‘ing-tai huang-hou hsiang Yy% Syn {% (Peking 1924). The portrait of 
the Yung-chéng Emperor is found in vol. 8, pl. 1. 

™ HCLCTS 4.6—The Emperor's jacket was called kun-fu $ AR. 

7? CCHTSL 361. 16b-19. The laws of 1652, specifying the insignia for these nobles, 
say that they should wear either animal squares, as specified above, or the square 
proper to a first degree imperial duke, i.e. having a four-clawed dragon. Later regu- 
lations do not mention this alternative, and it seems clear that throughout most of the 
dynasty the distinction of wearing a mang square had to be won by the lesser nobles 
by acts of merit. ; 
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accomplished acts of especial merit could be awarded the right to 
wear four-clawed dragon squares, like those of a duke. Similarly, 
portraits indicate that dukes, and princes of lower rank, were 
sometimes granted the privilege of wearing a five-clawed dragon 
instead of a mang on their squares——There is apparently no 
specific mention of the latter practice in the Dynastic Statutes; 
however, as the Emperor frequently bestowed on worthy nobles 
and higher of*cials the right to add an extra claw to the dragons 
on their robes, it seems probable that an extension of that practice 
to cover the dragons on the squares must account for these apparent 
exceptions.” 

When the use of the p‘u-fu, or jacket with insignia, was first 
prescribed, early in the Ch‘ing dynasty, it was understood that 
this was only to be worn with informal, or semi-formal dress. On 
ceremonial occasions the jewelled hat-spike and belt ornaments 
were considered to be sufficient identification. In time, however, 
the officials adopted the custom of wearing the p‘u-fu with formal 
dress as well,* and by the Ch‘ien-lung period all but the highest 
nobles had followed suit. Thus it is not uncommon to see late 
Ch‘ing portraits in which nobles are wearing the p‘u-fu along with 
the tall hat-spike and spreading collar which characterized Ch‘ing 
formal attire. 

Manchu noblewomen never wore jackets with insignia over their . 
formal robes. Instead they had specially designed dragon vests of 
dazzling workmanship to wear over their ceremonial dress. On 
semi-formal occasions, however, the wives and daughters of Manchu 
princes were required to wear, over their dragon robes, jackets 
with medallions exactly like those of their husbands (or fathers, 
if not yet married) .** At similar times, the Empress and the 


7° Mrs. H. R. Wipe and the Metropolitan Museum have examples of five-clawed 
dragon squares dating from the last century; and the Nelson Gallery has a fine portrait 
of an imperial duke wearing such a square. 

™*The portraits of the Ch‘ing couple in fig. 3 were painted late in the K‘ang-hsi 
period (early 18th century), and show the p‘u-fu being worn with the ceremonial 
dress, but portraits of lesser nobles in the Nelson Gallery and the Metropolitan 
Museum, dating from about the same period, show that the latter were not yet wearing 
jackets over their court robes. (See plate 17 in Alan Priest’s Portraits of the Court 
of China [N. Y. 1942].) 

7° CCHTSL 262. 6-9. 
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Imperial concubines wore more elaborate coats with eight, five- 
clawed dragon medallions; ** while—in late Ch‘ing, at least—wives 
of imperial dukes and lesser nobles wore dark jackets with eight 
medallions in gold, showing longevity symbols enclosed in circlets 
of flowers.”” (Wives of officials down to the seventh rank were also 
supposed to wear the latter type of jacket on semi-formal occasions, 
but in practice they apparently did not, except when attending 
lesser court functions, for which the full formal dress was not 
required.) 


4. Stytistic DEVELOPMENT OF INSIGNIA 


Although the Ming statutes never refer to the number of birds 
or animals on each square, we know from numerous examples, 
particularly in portraits, that a pair of birds was always used until 
the last years of the dynasty.”* Paired animals also seem to have 
been used, but as no complete examples are known to exist at the 
present day,” we shall confine our attention to the civil squares. 

In the earliest Ming squares the two birds were depicted in a 
perfectly balanced composition, poised in flight against a gold 
background, which is cut by attenuated cloud streamers in bright 
colors. (See fig. 5a.) ®*° As Cu‘1u Hsiin has told us that the birds 
were symbolic of the scholar-officials’ literary elegance,** it is not 


7° CCHTSL 261.6, 7b. 

"7 Regulations to this effect first appeared in HCLCTS (6.154b, 7.14b) in 1759, and 
were repeated in the succeeding editions of the Ta Ch‘ing hui-tien. 

7° The San-ts‘ai t‘u-hui shows two of the first single bird types (7.2.30, 30b). 

©The Wan-li Hui-tien (ch. 60, pp. 1558-9, 1561-2) has four cuts of paired animal 
squares, and although no paired animal squares have survived from the Ming, it is 
not likely that an artist would have been free to use his imagination in making cuts 
for an official publication, so we must conclude that such squares did exist. The Metro- 
politan has a fragment of Ming k‘o-ssi with a “rhinoceros,” emblem of the eighth 
rank (fig. lla). It seems too small to have been shown singly, but was probably one 
of a pair on a square of the above type. This seems especially likely in view of the 
fact that the “rhinoceros” was not used in Ming art except for its appearance on 
squares. 

°°'The Cooper Union Museum in New York City has three almost perfect Ming 
squares of this type, and fragments of several others. Until found and identified by the 
author, they were labelled, on absolutely no grounds, as “Japanese textiles of the 
19th century.” 

*1 See part 1, note 13, and its text. 
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impossible that their balanced arrangement was intended to sym- 
bolize the balanced style of writing which was considered so 
important in classical literary composition. 

In later Ming squares, the original reason for showing the birds 
in a balanced composition, whatever it had been, seems to have 
been forgotten. Then it became the fashion to represent one bird 
perched on a rock or branch, while the other was shown flying 
down from above, as before. (See fig. 5b.) Even though the 
original balance was now destroyed, the addition of appropriate 
flowering plants at the sides (lotus with waterfowl, and peonies 
with land birds) filled out the composition, and helped to produce 
effects of somewhat idealized realism, often of great beauty. To- 
ward the end of the dynasty, however, the backgrounds became 
more and more cluttered with extraneous details; while on the 
rocks, on in the waves in the foreground, magic jewels were 
scattered to bring good luck to the wearer. (See fig. 4c.) 

Once the tradition of balance had been broken, it seems that 
it was no longer felt necessary to have two birds, and the San-ts‘ai 
t‘u-hui published in late Ming, shows two cuts of the first single 
bird types.*? These late, single-bird squares for the most part 
retained the flowering plants and the general appearance of natural 
surroundings, but in a few, all pretence of realism was abandoned, 
and a highly stylized bird was displayed against a patterned back- - 
ground of gold thread. A good example of this type of background 
is shown in the square worn by the Ming lady in fig. 1b. (Note the 
rhythmic repetition of the wave-like pattern on her square.) 

Squares such as those last-mentioned must have been embroid- 
ered, but actual examples of embroidered Ming squares are very 
rare, and seem to date from the last years of the dynasty. Nearly 
all of the earlier Ming squares that have survived happen to be 
done in k‘o-ssi © *** #* (silk tapestry). This does not necessarily 
mean that woven silk was used exclusively, for textiles so made 
were not only prized above all others, and therefore more carefully 
preserved, but their close weave made them better fitted to survive 
than embroidered ones. In any case, it would seem that either 


82 See note 78. 828 Classifiers 120 + 177. 
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the greater expense of k‘o-ssi squares, or a vogue for embroidery, 
caused embroidered squares to be more common in late Ming. The 
few examples of embroidered Ming squares in modern collections 
show a wide variety of techniques, several of which can frequently 
be found on a single piece. Chief among these are squares with 
design and background heavily ribbed in silk floss (see fig. 4c) , 
and squares with the animal or bird (s) and principal accessories 
on a gold background couched in bold patterns, as shown in fig. 1b. 

In contrast to the Ming squares, those of early Ch‘ing are almost 
all embroidered. Apparently the silk weaving industry received a 
severe blow in the sack of Yangchow and other southern manu- 
facturing cities during the Manchu invasion. Either this, with the 
resulting high cost of woven silk products, or the fact that woven 
silk appears to have been an imperial monopoly, with its use 
restricted to the highest nobles, would account for the virtual 
disappearance of k‘o-ssii squares.** 

The Manchu squares are also entirely different in appearance 
from those of Ming, for the eight years before 1652, during which 
no squares were made or worn, seem to have created a cultural 
gap during which the old styles were either lost or partially for- 
gotten. At any rate, with the exception of a few transitional 
examples, which have less in common with the Ming squares than 
with those that followed (see fig. 14a) ,** the new style of square 
characteristic of early Ch‘ing is so distinctive that there is no 
excuse for mistaking examples of it for Ming squares. 

These early Ch‘ing squares had several well-defined character- 
istics. The solitary bird of late Ming was adopted, but rendered 
in a stiff and awkward fashion with no attempt at realism, so 


°° Squares in k‘o-ssi technique did not disappear completely in early Ch‘ing for one 
is shown in a portrait of an early Ch‘ing official (first rank, civil) in the Toronto 
Museum, while the Metropolitan has a damaged square of this type, also for a first 
rank civil official. Except for such isolated instances, when these costly squares may 
well have been bestowed by the Emperor, k‘o-ssi squares did not reappear in any 
quantity until the mid-19th century, after a lapse of nearly three hundred years. 

8*The only thing which the early Ch‘ing squares shared in common with those of 
Ming was the occasional appearance of paired birds as in fig. 14a, but in these rather 
rare cases, the Ch‘ing representation of the birds in stylized, even heraldic, poses 
leaves no occasion for confusing them with Ming types. 
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that there was no doubt about its being a heraldic symbol of 
office. Often, too, the bird was strangely contorted to form a 
circular medallion in the center of the square. (See fig. 14b, c.) 
As a further departure from the naturalism of late Ming, the 
“land” in the foreground dwindled until it became merely a 
boulder jutting from the “sea” to serve as a perch for the bird 
or animal. The use of lucky gems in the foreground was retained, 
but instead of showing these symbols scattered over the fore- 
ground, the new Ch‘ing squares displayed the luck-bearing jewels 
and sacred pearls projecting from the waves at each side of the 
central rock, giving greater balance to the whole design. 

Perhaps the most obvious innovation that identifies the Ch‘ing 
square is the presence of a sun disk in an upper corner, toward 
which the bird or animal is staring. Possibly the creature regard- 
ing the sun was intended to symbolize the official looking up to 
his Emperor; but whatever its original meaning, the sun disk was 
considered very significant; for when one type of late Ch‘ing square 
(c. 1898-1911) was purged of all excess details, the sun was 
retained along with the actual symbol of rank.** In early Ch‘ing 
the tradition was not yet firmly fixed, and a few of the earliest 
squares lack the sun disk,** but by the late 17th century the cus- 
tom had become so strongly rooted that when the K‘ang-hsi 
Encyclopaedia was being compiled, the artists who were ostensibly - 
reproducing the cuts of mandarin squares from the San-ts‘ai t‘u-hui 


8° See the description of the reformed type of square at the end of this section. 

°° The Metropolitan Museum has a rare, early Ch‘ing square with paired peacocks 
and no sun disk—a last survival of the paired-bird tradition—and it also has a paradise 
flycatcher square of the same period (fig. 6a) which resembles the later Ch‘ing types 
except for the absence of the sun disk. The latter has been called “ Ming” by the 
museum curators, but the fact that it was made in two pieces shows that it was 
intended for a Manchu-style jacket. 

For some reason the sun does not seem to have been adopted for the military squares 
until long after it had become common on civil squares. In the Metropolitan and 
other collections we have a comparatively large number of examples of early Ch‘ing 
animal squares without suns. One of these was published by Alan Priest as a Ming 
square (BMMA 31, no. 6 June 1936), but it is split, and its mate, in the Philadelphia 
Museum (fig. 6c) is made in one piece. A pair of squares, one of which is split for 
the front of a Manchu jacket, and the other made in one piece for the back of such 
a jacket, can only be of Ch‘ing date, and no amount of argument on fancied stylistic 
grounds could prove them to be Ming. 
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apparently felt obliged to include suns even when copying typical 
Ming squares,*’ as though the pictures would not be complete 
without them. (See fig. 15.) 

The most common type of early Ch‘ing square has a wide border 
in which paired scrolls in gold are set off by couched peacock 
feathers, while the background is of laid gold thread, broken into 
irregular masses to avoid producing excessive glare ** (see fig. 6b) . 
The bird, sun disk, and jewels among the waves are strongly 
emphasized in contrasting colors to stand out against the back- 
ground; and the rock, like the border, is generally rendered in 
peacock feathers. 

The author recently discovered four early Ch‘ing squares, which, 
whether or not they were made in chronological sequence, clearly 
demonstrate the progressive steps in the transition from surviving 
Ming traditions to the characteristic Ch‘ing type.*® The first was 
a square for an official of the third rank, in which a pair of pea- 
cocks was shown, each curled into circular form; and it lacked the 
sun disk. The second (for a different rank) had paired birds in a 
single medallion, with the sun included. The third and fourth were 
peacock squares with sun disks, but in the former the bird was 
arranged in a medallion, while the latter showed the bird uncurled, 
in the rather heraldic style that was to persist throughout the 
dynasty. 

The early Ch‘ing squares of the type just discussed, with their 
glittering gold surfaces and iridescent peacock feather trimmings, 


87 The only cuts of squares in the group shown in the K‘ang-hsi Encyclopaedia 
which lack suns are the one with the oriole, and some of the animal squares. We have 
seen (in section 2) that the oriole square was not used in early Ch‘ing when this 
encyclopaedia was being compiled, and that some of the military squares of the 
period did not have suns (note 86). This tends to prove the author’s contention that 
the Ch‘ing artists merely inserted the sun disks in these illustrations where they thought 
them suitable, according to the demands of contemporary convention, and it demon- 
strates the utter uselessness of these cuts for a study of Ming squares. 

58 Dr. C. S. GARDNER pointed out to the author that this method of breaking up the 
background in irregular masses to avoid glare is exactly similar to the treatment of 
the backgrounds on ceramics of this period, a device which was apparently used for 
the same purpose. 

59S. Cammann, Notes on the Development of Mandarin Squares, Bulletin of the 
Needle and Bobbin Club, 26, no. 1, 1942, fig. 9, a, b, ¢, d. 
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were rich and barbaric, reflecting the gaudy taste of parvenu nobles. 
Another type, to which belong most of the surviving military 
squares of this period, were largely similar in other respects, but 
had somewhat more subdued borders, often merely two or three 
gold threads as edging. (See fig. 6a, c, d.) 

With the trend toward greater sophistication in all branches 
of culture toward the close of the K‘ang-hsi reign, the showy, 
almost barbaric; earlier squares seem to have given way to a new 
type which are characteristic of the Yung-chéng and early Ch‘ien- 
lung periods. These, while still large, were quite straightforward 
and functional, with more subdued backgrounds of soft gold silk, 
very narrow borders, and the symbols of rank emphasized as they 
should be. (See fig. 7a, b, c.) 

For a brief moment in the middle Ch‘ien-lung period, there was 
a return to naturalism, and a much smaller bird or animal was 
displayed in a setting of trees and flowers; even the jewels dis- 
appeared. (See fig. 8a, b.) Then a period of a sudden degeneration 
followed, and from this time the square may be said to have lost 
its primary purpose as a badge of rank. From now on it was con- 
stantly in danger of becoming merely a highly decorated plaque 
intended to relieve the drabness of an otherwise plain jacket, and 
to provide a place for lucky symbols which might bring fortune 
to the wearer. The jewels returned and were augmented by bats, 
at first two or three, then the traditional five, often dangling some 
of the lucky jewel symbols on slender ribbons. Then lucky plants 
appeared, such as the pine and the sacred fungus (ling-chih 
#2 ~ ) , symbols of longevity, later to be joined by the peony plant 
and peach tree, which in time came to be integral parts of the 
background of nearly all squares. 

At first these lucky symbols were used sparingly and confined 
to the base and sides of the square, but gradually, although the 
area of the squares themselves was not increased, more and more 
symbols were crowded into the background to such an extent that 
the bird or animal was reduced to a tiny cramped figure, of little 
service in identifying the insignia at a distance. In extreme 
examples the Eight Buddhist symbols, the eight symbols of the 
Taoist immortals, and the lucky jewels, are all found on one 
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square, with possibly the four attributes of the scholar thrown in 
for good measure.*° (See fig. 9d.) As this was also a time of great 
moral as well as political corruption, various artful dodges were 
practiced in making the lesser birds look as much as possible like 
those for the higher ranks. 

The late Ch‘ing horror vacui produced other elements which 
still further cluttered the already full squares. During the 19th 
century, for example, the waves at the bottom of the square were 
lifted two or three inches, and the space beneath them was ren- 
dered in slanted lines to represent the deep sea. (This water con- 
vention, known as li-shui £7K had been the accepted decoration 
of the lower part of the dragon robes from the middle of the 18th 
century, but its adoption for squares was more gradual.) The 
background of the squares was further ornamented by all-over 
diaper patterns of linked lozenges or vine tendrils, or was filled 
completely with couched gold threads in horizontal lines—not 
broken up as in the early Ch‘ing squares (see fig. 9a). There was 
even a revival of couched peacock feathers for the background. 
The search for variety also resulted in the return of k‘o-ssi for 
squares. By this time the tapestry technique had greatly degen- 
erated. Details were added with the brush instead of being woven 
with the design, and the dyes used tended to be rather harsh or 
flat. One looks in vain for examples of the vivid, though tastefully 
blended, reds and blues of the Ming squares; but vividness of a 
different sort, in off-shades of orange, green and purple, came in 
with the introduction of aniline dyes from the West, after 1860. 

Finally, even the borders, which since the middle of the Ch‘ien- 
lung period had usually consisted of a simple key-fret pattern 
couched in gold (see figs. 8b, 9a), fell victim to the urge for 
elaboration. A common design was a simple rinceau, or vine pat- 
tern, with small flowers at intervals. Another, more symbolic, was 
formed of stylized dragons flanking a flaming pearl, or a small shou 
medallion, on each side, as in fig. 9a. In South China, especially 
in the Canton region, this basic design degenerated until the 
dragons became merely conventionalized frets separating heavy 


°° For a more detailed account of the use of symbols in the Ch‘ing dynasty, and 
their significance, see section 6. 
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floral masses (see fig. 9b). Once the idea of placing symbolic 
motifs in the border became popular, bats, lucky coins, and shou 
characters (both square and round), began to appear in endless 
repetition. A design of alternate bats and shou symbols was a 
particular favorite at the turn of the century (see fig. 10a) . 

As an ultimate symptom of decay, in the late 19th or early 20th 
century, some of the official badges were made in the round (see 
fig. 10b). This was a serious breach of tradition, as the circle, 
associated with Heaven, had always been reserved for the Emperor 
and his immediate relatives, while the square shape, identified with 
the Earth principal, was relegated to all lesser dignitaries. The 
making of badges in circular form can doubtless be traced to a 
desire for originality, when the wearing of squares in general had 
become so commonplace. 

A belated reaction against the decadence expressed in over- 
elaborate squares, perhaps as a reflection of the reform movement 
of 1898, resulted in the last distinctive Ch‘ing type, characterized 
by extreme simplicity. These squares, very popular in the early 
years of the 20th century, showed the bird or animal soaring 
toward the sun through a cloud-filled sky. The background lacked 
both rock and “sea,” and any lucky symbols were restricted to a 
very simple border. (See fig. 10c.) The desire for luck still proved 
strong, however, and some of the last of this type of square have | 
the Eight Buddhist Symbols arranged in a circle about the central 
figure, as survivals or signs of retrogression. 

The flying bird and soaring animal squares seem to be merely 
very late developments in the interest of simplicity. When the 
spirit of reform led to the purging of extraneous elements, leaving 
the animal or bird with nothing to perch on, it was only natural 
to depict them in motion. Nevertheless, several picturesque but 
groundless theories have been advanced to account for this apparent 
aberration.” 


*1 For example, Priest and Simmons, in Chinese Textiles (New York, 1934), p. 62, 
after explaining that each of the nine official ranks was divided into principal and 
subordinate classes, remark that, according to some authorities the bird or animal 
shown on the insignia of the subordinate class is always running or flying, while in the 
case of the principal grade it is at rest. The writers never cite the names of the 
“ authorities,” but these were probably unreliable Occidentals, as there is absolutely 
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Contemporary with the last-mentioned type was a group of 
semi-reformed squares, the backgrounds for which—manufactured 
on a mass production basis—consisted of a simple border, li-shui 
and rock, with a relatively plain sky that usually had an all-over 
diaper pattern containing conventionalized show characters, in 
place of the familiar clouds. Space was left for an appliqué bird 
(usually embroidered) , and for the sun, which could be applied 
in the right or left corner, depending on the sex of the wearer. 
(See fig. 16a.) 

Not all of the late Ch‘ing squares were of these relatively 
simplified types, however, for the older styles continued on in ever 
more degenerate forms, becoming more and more garish and ornate. 
Frequently they had the bird or animal, sun, sea, and symbols, 
all embroidered in gold or silver thread, with slight differences in 
color tones achieved by using threads of contrasting colors to 
secure the heavier metallic thread. (See fig. 10a, d.) 


5. Tue Birps anp ANIMALS USED ON THE INSIGNIA 


Aside from the greater or less stylization at various periods, and 
a gradual reduction in size, the ways of representing birds and 
animals did not differ very much from one period to another, 
with the few exceptions noted below. The birds—except for the 
phoenixes—were all drawn from examples in Nature,” and although 


nothing in Chinese texts to support this view. As a proof of its falsity, investigation 
of countless Chinese portraits, labelled with the rank of the subject, has shown that, 
until the early 20th century, when the use of these simpler squares became common, 
the prefects (rank four, subordinate), and other officials of secondary rating, always 
wore squares of the usual type, with nothing to distinguish them from those worn by 
officials of the principal grades. 

For positive evidence that the flying birds were not confined to subordinate ranks, 
Lt. Laurence Stickman, USA, sent the author a photograph taken about 1907 which 
shows the Governor-general Tuan-fang Kita (rank two, principal) wearing a flying 
pheasant square. The fact that several of his entourage are also wearing squares with 
flying birds or animals attests to the popularity of this style. The above-mentioned 
photograph also proves the lack of foundation in a tale current among Chinese curio 
dealers, to the effect that these seemingly incomplete squares were worn only by 
expectant officials on their way to assume a new office. 

°? It is the contention of some writers that the Chinese phoenix was also drawn from 
Nature, that it is merely a conventionalization of Rheinhart’s ocellated argus pheasant. 


3 
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their coloring was often altered to a greater or less degree at the 
whim of the makers of the squares, they each had a distinctive 
shape, reasonably characteristic of their prototypes, which makes 
recognition fairly simple, even with the late Ch‘ing squares in gold 
or silver on which the bird was generally rendered in monochrome. 

The Chinese phoenix in no sense corresponds to the bird of that 
name in Mediaeval European bestiaries. It is a resplendent crea- 
ture, predominantly blue and crimson, with its head crested like 
a cock’s, and long flowing tail feathers. That worn by the Empress 
had a tail formed by three or more broad plumes, on each of which 
was a large eye, like those on a peacock’s tail. The pair of phoenixes, 
worn by Ming princesses, on the other hand, both had tails of a 
different type; one had three wavy plumes with serrated edges, 
the other had five curling plumes forming a rinceau pattern (see 
fig. 5b) . 

The crane (hsien-ho (i$ °°) is depicted on the squares as a 
white bird with a predominantly black head touched with scarlet, 
a black patch on its long neck, and usually a few black plumes 
at the base of its wings and on its short tail (see figs. 2a, 14a, 
b, c). The crane because of its reputedly great age has long been 
known in Chinese art and folklore as a symbol of longevity, and 
the early Ch‘ing and late Korean makers of squares sometimes 
called attention to this by placing in the bird’s mouth a peach of - 
immortality or a sprig of fungus (see figs. 14c, 16a) . 


This theory first advanced by Marquis Hacuisuxa, the well-known ornithologist, was 
recently revived by Alan Priest in the Met. Mus. Bulletin, 2nd series, 1, no. 2, 
October 1942. However, there seems no evidence to indicate that the féng-huang 
(or lien-féng) was a mere conventionalized argus pheasant. On the contrary, it seems 
likely that the concept of a mythical king of birds existed in the Chinese mind before 
there were any representations of it, and that the artists who later tried to depict it, 
in their efforts to present a sufficiently magnificent creature, sought the most striking 
attributes of the most spectacular birds known to them, the result being the “ phoenix ” 
of Chinese art (as shown in Chinese Textiles fig. 7) with a parrot-like beak, a cock’s 
comb, the body of a pheasant, legs of a crane, and peacock plumes for the tail. If a 
court artist was sometimes so impressed by the sight of argus pheasants in the imperial 
zoo that the memory of these birds influenced his representation of the Chinese phoenix, 
it would not be surprising, but it is seldom if ever that one can find a true féng-huang 
with even a remote resemblance to the argus pheasant. 
°8Tn Ch‘ing texts it is usual to find only the second character. 
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The Manchurian, or “ golden,” pheasant (chin-chi SFE ) is 
represented as a vividly-colored bird, with blue crest and wing 
covers, yellow head and neck, green body and upper legs, red 
lower legs and beak. Its most distinctive feature, by which it 
can be recognized even when rendered in plain gold thread, is the 
tail, composed of two straight parallel plumes, lightly barred in 
black (see fig. 10b, c). Examples from early Ch‘ing, however, 
sometimes show three or more (wavy) tail feathers, recognizable 
by the bars. 


The peacock (k‘ung-ch‘iao 4.4), whether shown in full color 
or plain gold, can be recognized by a small green feather atop its 
head, and a spreading green tail, each plume of which has the 
characteristic “ eye ” (see fig. 7c) . 

The wild goose (yiin-yen 32) °*) is usually shown as having 
light tan or mustard color on upper head, wing covers and back, 
with the front of its neck and its breast in a lighter hue. It usually 
has a black (or grey) patch under its chin, and its upper head and 
back are nearly always shaded with paired comma-marks in black. 
The makers generally endeavored to have the bird’s head some- 
what rectangular, like that of an actual goose, but they seldom 
copied Nature sufficiently to give it webbed feet. (See fig. 7b.) 

The silver pheasant (pai-hsien ARB®) was depicted on Ming 
squares as a white bird, with dark blue or green crest, and two 
to five long, slender tail plumes springing from shorter ones at the 
base (see fig. la). The Ch‘ing type is less natural-looking, though 
perhaps more decorative. Usually the latter was shown as all 
white, with five widely separated, scalloped tail plumes (see figs. 
7a, 10a), a feature which serves to distinguish it unmistakably 
from the other (Manchurian) pheasant, even when both are ren- 
dered in gold or silver metallic thread. 

The egret (lu-ssii ¥£#€) is a white bird with very short tail, a 
prominent crest feather (which is sometimes blue in late Ch‘ing 
examples) , and light green, or yellow, bill and legs (see figs. 5a, 8b) . 


* In Ch‘ing texts the goose was called simply yen, using another character ff . 
°® This is the character normally written by Ch‘ing authors. It is also found with a 
JR instead of a “sun.” 
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The mandarin duck (ch‘i-chih #$%6 ) is brilliantly colored with 
blue as the predominating hue. It usually has a red bill and legs, 
a yellowish neck, formed of long narrow feathers in two tiers, a 
blue back with its feathers in scale pattern, parti-colored wings, 
and a short blue tail, all the feathers of which are gathered in a 
wedge-shaped mass, curving upward at the end. The colors tended 
to vary at the whim of the maker, but whatever the combination, 
the shape of the body, distinctive neck, and scalelike pattern of 
the feathers on the back, make it easily recognized, even when 
rendered in gold (see figs. 9a, 10d) . 

The quail (an-shun *$%§) is a round, dumpy bird, having short 
wings and practically no tail. It is usually dull brown or mustard- 
colored, with a slightly lighter breast; and the broad feathers on 
its back are generally bisected by a white mid-rib (see fig. 9b). 
When rendered in gold it can be easily recognized by the all-over 
scale pattern produced by its over-lapping feathers. 

The Paradise flycatcher (lien-ch‘iao ##i% °°) was represented 
on Ming squares as a white bird with a prominent crest and two 
long, sweeping tail plumes. In the Ch‘ing, these tail feathers were 
further conventionalized by being broadened at the extremities, 
and marked near the end with a large blue or yellow dot; while 
the crest was either worked in blue or given a dot of the same 
color as that on the tail (see fig. 6a) . 

The oriole (hwang-li 3¢1B3) is the most difficult bird to describe 
in any detail, because of the lack of examples. The cuts in Ming 
books show a small, long-tailed bird with no prominent distin- 
guishing features, and no actual oriole squares have survived 
from that period. As this bird was worn for only a comparatively 
short time in the Ch‘ing, and then only in Peking, by a relatively 
small number of musicians who would have considered it as a 
ceremonial decoration rather than a badge of rank, it is not sur- 
prising that only two examples have found their way to this 
country (see note 37). These show a yellow bird, with its back, 
wing-covers and tail, lightly marked with black. In other collec- 
tions, the squares so labelled have on investigation turned out to 


°° This is generally written PEE in the Ch‘ing texts. 
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be examples of other bird squares, usually that of the goose, with 
the subject clumsily rendered or executed in a less familiar form. 

Unlike the birds, the animals were, with few exceptions, chosen 
from a group of mythical creatures out of Chinese folklore, with 
scarcely any resemblance to natural prototypes. Even the ‘lion’ 
and the ‘ bear’ are fantastic creatures, such as were never seen 
alive by mortal man. The supernatural character of these animals 
was generally symbolized by wisps of flame eddying upward from 
their shoulders. 

As the dragon was considered chief among beasts it is not sur- 
prising that this was chosen for the insignia to be worn by the 
Emperor and his highest nobles. The dragons used on badges of 
rank were like those commonly seen in later Chinese art, but, as 
we have found, subtle differences in their representation provided 
distinctions for the various ranks. The Imperial dragon, or lung 
ii, had five claws, while the princely dragon, or mang #f, had only 
four (see figs. 12,13). (The three-clawed dragon of Japanese art, 
never occurs on Chinese squares, though it was used on some early 
Ch‘ing imperial robes, and on later Korean squares.) Further dis- 
tinction was provided, as we have noted, by the position of the 
dragons. A dragon shown full-face indicated a higher rank than 
the corresponding type in profile. Sometime during the latter part 
of the 19th century a new member of the dragon family made its 
appearance on the squares. This was a hoofed dragon, like the 
lung and mang in every other respect, except that it had hoofs 
instead of claws. This seems to have been worn by lesser nobles 
not entitled by rank to wear dragons with claws, such as the sons 
of marquises, who did not have the right to wear the mang which 
their fathers wore.’ The same animal also appears at this period 
on the wedding robes of women whose husbands had no official 


°*7 As evidence for this supposition (in the absence of textual records), Mr. L. 
Newton Hayes, who had been a tutor in the home of the Li family of Nanking before 
the Revolution, during the disorders of 1911, acquired some of the squares which had 
been worn by members of the family. Those which had presumably been worn by 
the head of the house, a hereditary marquis (due to the posthumous ennoblement of 
his illustrious forbear, Lt Hung-chang), had the conventional clawed dragon, proper 
to his rank, but a number of other squares, slightly inferior in workmanship and 
probably worn by his sons or nephews, bore the hoofed dragon. 
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rank, and who therefore were not entitled to wear dragon robes 
at all.°* This suggests that the hoofed dragon was thought to have 
lost all his dignity along with his claws, and to have become a 
lesser animal. 

The ch‘i-lin WB, so frequently represented in Chinese art, is 
often miscalled a unicorn by Western writers, though it usually 
has a pair of horns and bears no resemblance whatever to the 
gentle, white animal called by that name in the Mediaeval Euro- 
pean bestiaries. It is a composite beast, with a dragon’s head, 
the body of a stag covered with large blue or green scales, and a 
bushy “ lion’s tail.” Among other desirable qualities, it was thought 
to possess extraordinary wisdom (see fig. 4b) . 

The pai-tsé Ai®, a white, lion-like creature, is usually described 
in Chinese mythology as having a single horn, but on Ming squares 
it had two (see figs. 1b, 4c). The makers of squares often rendered 
its appearance more weird by using different colors such as red, 
blue, and green for the mane and bushy tail. Sometimes it is also 
shown as having a cluster of rough scales on shoulder and flank, as 
in fig. 4c. As noted above, its use was discontinued after the fall 
of the Ming Dynasty, and it never appears on Ch‘ing squares. 

The hsieh-chai ##F is a fabulous white monster, greatly resemb- 
ling the pai-tsé, but having only one horn. As it was believed to be 
able to distinguish right from wrong, and to have a propensity for . 
goring the wicked, it was symbolically very appropriate on the 
squares of the Censors, who were employed to investigate and 
report on any breach in the honesty and integrity of other officials 
(see fig. 4a) . 

The lion (shih-tzi i), as mentioned above, is quite unlike 
the living animal, which is known in China only through Buddhist 
tradition. On Late Ch‘ing squares it resembles the “ snow lion ” 
of Tibetan Buddhist art, a large, white animal with green, curly 
mane, back crest, and bushy tail, but in earlier examples the body 
is often blue (see fig. 8a) . 

The tiger and leopard (hu BE and pao ¥1) are mentioned to- 
gether in early Ming regulations, as though there may have 


°8 See the portrait of a wealthy woman of no rank in Alan Priest’s Portraits of the 
Court of China, plate 1. 
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remained some ancient belief that the tiger was the male, and the 
leopard the female, of a single species. (The term Hu-pao seems 
analogous to ch‘t-lin, and in the latter case the ch‘t is definitely 
thought of as the male and the lin the female of the same animal.) 
However, toward the end of the dynasty, tiger and leopard were 
apparently recognized as different animals, and the San-ts‘ai t‘u- 
hui pictures a separate square for each.*® They are the only ani- 
mals in this series closely resembling living creatures, and are 
easily recognized by their stripes or spots respectively, except in 
very late Ch‘ing, when the stripes became vague comma-shaped 
lines, and the spots, faint circles (see figs. 8a, d). The tiger was 
frequently distinguished by having the character for prince (+) 
on its brow, while the leopard often has a circular star, made by 
radiating lines, on its forehead. 

The tiger cat (piao KZ) is shown as a yellowish, catlike beast, 
with white chest, and no particularly distinctive markings (see 
fig. 9c) . 

The bear (hsiung-pa HRRE) *°° is quite unlike its natural proto- 
type, being blue, with green mane and bushy tail. Sometimes it 
also has white paws, and may be trimmed in red (see fig. 6d) . 


Except for its darker color and longer jaws, it looks much like the 
“lion,” though in later Ch‘ing examples, at least, the fringe on its 
back was usually formed of straight hair, while the lion’s was curly. 
The Chinese texts do not make the slightest reference to a second 
type of bear, though some Western authors have listed the “ mottled 


101 


bear ” as the badge of the seventh rank in the Ch‘ing. 

The “rhinoceros” (hsi-niu 24+) is another quite mythical 
creature, of which the English translation gives a totally wrong 
impression. It might better be called the Chinese unicorn. Some 


°° However, in the cuts accompanying the Wan-li Hui-tien, mentioned in note 79, 
the tiger and leopard are shown on a single square (p. 1558). 

10° Tn Ch‘ing texts only the first character was used. 

101 Notably in Giuzs’ list, which seems to have been followed by the other writers. 
Mrs. Martin’s collection, among others, contains some late Ch‘ing squares on which 
the bears’ bodies have faded irregularly, resulting in what might be called a “ mottled 
bear,” but as only one rank (the sixth) wore the bear at this time, there would have 
been no point in having two separate types of squares with different species of this 
animal. 
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Westerners have described it as “a fabulous bovine animal,” 
which is a clumsy expression but at least is more explanatory than 
“ rhinoceros.” This animal is shown on the squares as a lightly- 
built cow-like creature with a large horn at the back of its head, 
curling forward between the ears. It has a long, thin tail, and the 
characteristic flame wisps wreathing skyward. A rare Ming frag- 
ment in the Metropolitan Museum shows a tawny animal with 
large black spots scattered irregularly over its body (see fig. 11a) . 
Ch‘ing ‘illustrations depict an animal of the same general type, 
but no examples are known in this country. 

The sea horse (hai-ma ¥#5) is actually a legendary horse of 
the sea, and not the small marine animal that its English name 
usually connotes. Neither is it a “ seal,” as it is called in the oft- 
quoted, but erroneous, list of Ch‘ing insignia in the back of G1iEs’ 
Chinese-English Dictionary; though its Chinese name has come 
to be applied to the larger members of the seal family. Ch‘ing 
examples of this animal are also extremely rare, probably because 
they belong to a very low and undesired rank held only by pro- 
vincial soldiers who would have had to destroy them in 1911. We 


know the sea horse only from illustrations such as that in the 
K‘ang-hsi Encyclopedia *** (see fig. 11b) . 


6. Tue Sympsots Most ComMMoNLY FOUND ON THE INSIGNIA 


We have seen that the basic symbolism on the squares con- 
sisted of the symbolic representation of the Universe—Land, Sea, 
and Sky, indicated by the rocks, waves, and clouds—and the 
animals or birds used as symbols of rank. We have also observed 
that in time, with the breakdown of Chinese cultural tradition, 
the squares came to be literally crowded with extraneous symbols, 
expressing wishes for happiness, particularly in terms of wealth 
and longevity. This process was very gradual, and as its stages 
are not without significance for the student or cultural historian, 
it deserves special consideration. 

The first of the auspicious symbols to appear on squares were 
the lucky jewels, or objects of value, which were shown in the 


2°? TSCC-LI 329. 14a. 
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foreground of late Ming squares (see fig. 4, b and c). These had 
originally been depicted in Buddhist carvings and paintings as 
symbolic offerings to the various deities—and they still appear as 
such on the Lamaist temple banners of Mongolia and Tibet—but 
by extension of meaning, from symbols of wealth as offerings they 
had come to be superstitiously considered as symbols capable of 
procuring wealth for people who wore them. Perhaps their use 
in the late Ming reflects the greed for riches in official circles which 
is said to have been one of the reasons for the fall of the dynasty. 

These jewels are usually described by Occidental writers on Far 
Eastern symbolism under the Chinese term pa pao /\#, or “ Eight 
Precious Things,” the list of the particular objects varying with 
the writer. Variation is inevitable if one attempts to eonfine the 
group to eight, for in actuality there were at least sixteen “ precious 
things,” and even on Ming examples the number and selection of 
these varied with the maker of the square, although only seven 
or eight of them were commonly used at one time. ‘The symbols 
in this category most usually encountered on mandarin squares 
(whether late Ming or Ch‘ing) are: a stick of coral, ivory tusks, 
rhinoceros horns, a sacred pearl, a pair of interlocking gold circlets, 
a pair of interlocking gold rectangles, a jade musical stone, and a 
golden swastika (alone or on a square plaque). These are often 
supplemented or replaced by a pierced coin, a pair of scroll paint- 
ings, or a rectangle commonly described as a painting or “ mirror,” 
a book, a golden wheel, an artemisia leaf,’°* an ingot of silver, and 
a ju-i scepter, or a jewel shaped like the head of a ju-?. 

On early Ch‘ing squares these precious things were used very 
sparingly. Seldom does one find more than one or two, projecting 
from the waves on each side of the central rock to give balance to 
the design (see fig. 6). This suggests that they had temporarily 
lost their significance as magical wealth-procuring symbols, and, 
merely as survivals of the late Ming tradition, were retained to 
improve the design. For a time in middle Ch‘ing the jewel symbols 
were abandoned entirely. Then, during the Ch‘ien-lung period they 


*°3Tt might seem strange that a leaf should be classed among objects of material 
value, but the artemisia plant has always been considered as a potent force in exorcism, 
and a leaf from it regarded as having lucky, if not magical, properties of great influence. 
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returned, dangling by ribbons from the mouths of flying bats. The 
bats, themselves, were symbols of felicity because of a pun on the 
word for happiness.’ At first only one or two bats were shown, 
then five, to symbolize the five forms of happiness (long life, wealth, 
tranquility, love of virtue, and a happy death to crown a life of 
accomplishment) . As a further development, these five bats, flying 
in the clouds at the top of the square, were rendered in crimson 
to express a more elaborate pun; because the characters for “ red 
bat ” and those for “ vast happiness ” are homophones, by simple 
substitution, the phrase “red bats attaining the sky ” becomes 
“vast happiness reaching Heaven.”*” The bats retained their 
popularity throughout the rest of the dynasty (although not always 
shown as five, or in red) but for some reason, probably due to a 
change in popular taste, they soon ceased to dangle the lucky 
jewels. The latter now returned to the lower border, with their 
number increased to the original eight (see fig. 9a) , and there they 
remained throughout the 19th century, except for comparatively 
rare instances in which they were displayed in pairs across the 
middle sky (see fig. 9d) . 

The removal of the jewels does not mean that the sky was 
occupied by the bats alone. The actual sky area had already been 
considerably reduced on the earlier Ch‘ien-lung squares by the pine 
of longevity which extended up the left side of the square and - 
spread its branches across the top (see fig. 5c). Now, in these later 
Ch‘ien-lung squares, both sides were taken up by lucky plants. The 
pine was replaced by the peach tree, which—since its fruits were 
emblems of Immortality— was considered even more potent than 
the pine as a symbol of long life, while on the opposite side was 
placed a peony plant, chosen because its flowers, called fu-kuei hua 
2 344E , as their name implies, were believed capable of procuring 
riches and honors. (See fig. 9.) Even though the sky was thus 
limited, into this cramped space during the early years of the 
19th century were crowded still more symbols: either the Eight 
Buddhist Symbols, or the eight symbols of the Taoist Immortals, 
and sometimes both sets (see fig. 9d). Both of these groups had 


104 Fy jig meaning Happiness has the same sound as fu $% meaning bat. 


105 Hung fu chih t‘ien, written two ways; FL OB KE lank. 
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enjoyed a quasi-religious status which they gradually lost, until 
in the latter part of the 18th century they reached their ultimate 
development as mere lucky emblems, also called pa pao in popular 
parlance. 

The Eight Buddhist Symbols represented mystical marks which 
were said to have occurred on the footprints of the Buddha— 
though several of them were reverenced at a much earlier date in 
Hindu folklore *°°—and as such they had occupied a high place 
in the symbolic arts of the Buddhist nations. In 18th century 
China, however, the religious traditions had decayed so far that 
they were considered merely as auspicious signs, in token of which 
they were alternatively called the pa chi-hsiang /\iii# or eight 
lucky things. From this time they appeared on porcelains, robes 
and textiles, in tiring repetition. There seems to have been no 
established convention for their representation on the squares, 
but the fish**’ and conch were commonly shown in the upper 
waves, sometimes accompanied by the vase and endless knot, while 
the wheel and lotus, royal canopy and state umbrella, took their 
places in the sky (see fig. 9c) . 

Unlike the Buddhist symbols, the symbols of the Eight Im- 
mortals had previously seldom been represented alone. In the arts 
of earlier dynasties (from Sung to Ming) they had figured merely 
as attributes in the hands of the eight men and women who were 
especially revered because of the belief that they had achieved 
immortality by the practice of magic or strict austerities. As time 
went on the Immortals came to be considered as symbols of 
longevity, and their attributes were sometimes depicted alone to 
represent the people to whom they belonged, no doubt with some 
incidental connotation of longevity. By middle Ch‘ing, however, 
the attributes were considered to have magical or wonder-working 
powers in themselves, and were widely used as lucky symbols. 
They often are portrayed individually in the upper part of later 
Ch‘ing squares, but more commonly they occur in pairs. The most 


10° Especially the wheel and the lotus; see A. K. Coomaraswamy’s Elements of 
Buddhist Iconography (Cambridge, 1935) . 

°7 According to iconographic convention, the symbol should properly consist of twin 
fish, but in the late Ch‘ing only a single one was used. 
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frequently used combination shows the magic fan with the bamboo 
rattle, the lotus with the castanets, the sword with the gourd and 
crutch, and the flute with the flower basket. 

Another popular group at this time was the Four Attributes of 
the Scholar—books and scroll paintings, lute and chessboard— 
suggesting the life of contemplation in retirement which was the 
ultimate goal of every harried official in the trying days of the 
19th century. Such a concept must have been especially appealing 
during the latter half of this period, when foreign wars and en- 
croachment, internal rebellion and the ferment of bewildering new 
ideas from the West, made public life progressively more difficult. 
It is no coincidence then that the scholar’s symbols should have 
made their appearance on the squares at this time. 

During the course of the 19th century, another kind of symbol, 
pictured puns, or rebuses, like the earlier one of the five red bats, 
exercised a great appeal on the popular mind, and often figured 
in the decoration of the squares. Combinations of punning objects 
were frequently shown, usually in the waves, or just above them, 
in the lower half of the square. The most common of these was 
the halberd chi # standing upright behind a jade musical stone 
ch‘ing @ to express chi-ch‘ing HB, good luck and good fortune. 
Sometimes the ju-2 scepter was added to this combination, as the 
expression ju-i 4%, meaning, “ as you desire ” gave the rebus the 
additional connotation of “as much luck as one desired.” For a 
similar reason the ju-2 was shown with the scholar’s brush and an 
ingot of silver to mean, “Everything will certainly be as you 
desire ”; *°* while the brush through the hub of a wheel (usually 
the Buddhist wheel as in fig. 9b) was a punning expression of 
hope for success.’*® Two more obscure symbolic groups, which are 
probably rebuses, though their meaning has never satisfactorily 
been explained, are composed of a pair of ancient wine cups on a 
tray, and a large bronze bell with a court tablet hu & behind it. 
Both of these are often found on mandarin robes dating from the 
early years of this century, yet their meaning has apparently 
already been forgotten. 


108 Pi ting ju-i, written two ways; SEAN EL W7E AN EE. 
10° A pun on pi chung; fer" for ptf‘. 
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With the end of the 19th century, as previously stated, in spite 
of the continuance of the increasingly more decadent types of 
insignia overloaded with symbols, the spirit of reform inspired the 
complete removal of all symbols from the central field of the most 
fashionable type of contemporary square, though even in these, 
bats or characters for longevity, shou #* , or both bats and shou 
medallions, remained in the pattern of the border. The other form 
of squares so characteristic of this period—the semi-reformed type 
produced in quantity—at a distance appeared to have a back- 
ground free of extraneous symbols, and only on close inspection 
did they reveal an intricate diaper of conventionalized swastikas 
or show symbols (see fig. 16a). In short, the exaggerated use of 
auspicious symbols on the squares of later Ch‘ing—carried to such 
an excess that it inspired a feeling of revulsion among some of the 
more enlightened wearers of the squares, themselves—revealed only 
too obviously the breakdown of a great and dignified cultural 
tradition, and the desire for some assurance of material happiness, 
in the form of success, riches or longevity, even among the upper 
classes, of a people who had temporarily lost all hope of their 
nation’s destiny under a dynasty in decay. 


7. MANDARIN SQUARES OUTSIDE OF CHINA 


Korea was the first foreign nation to adopt the use of mandarin 
squares for the robes of its officials, but this was many years after 
their introduction in China. In 1370 when the Ming dynasty 
seemed fairly well established, Emperor Hung-wu began diplomatic 
relations with Korea by investing that king of that country with 
insignia of royalty, and by presenting him with a complete set of 
robes in Ming style.’ The king appears to have been well dis- 
posed toward China, but apparently the influence of the recent 
Mongol dynasty was still strong. It was not until 1387, according 
to a Korean text, that the Court determined that the hats and 
robes of all officials should comply with Chinese regulations. The 
passage says, “This country repeatedly requested the rules for 


10H. B. Hutsert, History of Korea (Seoul, 1905), vol. 1, pp. 262-3; also a valuable 
Korean source, the Mun-hén pi-ko aC RR ii , 79.6. 
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hats and robes from the Ming dynasty, and finally the Korean 
Ambassador, Keu Chang-su 4 returned from China with black 
gauze hats and round-collared robes which the Emperor had 
bestowed, and the people of this country first knew the regulations 
for hats and robes. Thereupon, (various Officials) requested that 
they might discard Tartar clothes and appropriate the Chinese 
rules (for dress) .” *™ 

There seems to have been some indecision regarding this, for in 
the following year the court again ordered the people of Korea to 
resume the Mongol style of dress, and only two months later again 
forbade their use." However, Chinese clothes were eventually per- 
manently adopted, and in 1454 the court commanded that civil and 
military officials should wear round-collared robes, on which the 
breast and back should be figured according to the rank of the 
wearer, in imitation of the Ming regulations for insignia.*** 

From this time to the middle of the 19th century, the Korean 
records are rather vague concerning insignia, but during the inter- 
vening period radical changes had apparently taken place. The 
Tai-tyén hoi-t‘ong SLi published in 1865, specifies that 
nobles and officials were to have badges of rank on the breast and 
back of their ordinary robes."** Great princes were to wear the 
ch‘i-lin and lesser princes, sons of the King, were to wear the pai- 
tsé. (Two years earlier, in 1863, three-clawed dragon squares had. 
been decreed for the sons of princes.) *** First rank civil officials 
were to wear the peacock, while second rank civil officials wore 
the wild goose, and those of the third rank, the silver pheasant. 
First and second rank military officials were to wear the tiger or 
leopard, and the third, the bear. Censors, as in China, were to 
wear the hsieh-chai. Below the third rank no badges were specified 
and apparently it was intended that none were to be worn. 

These rules may have been promulgated many years before, 
for they were already in abeyance. In practice, the Great 
Prince, father of the King, during the latter half of the 19th 


111 MHPK 79.29. To the ambassador’s surname as printed above add classifier No. 9. 
112 MHPK 79. 30. 

18 MHPK 79. 30b. 

eT dS. 170, 18. 116 MHPK 79. 16b. 
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century wore a sacred tortoise on his badges,’*® while the first 
three civil ranks wore squares with two cranes, and the last six 
ranks, a single crane. Similarly, the first three military ranks wore 
a pair of leopards, and the last six ranks wore one.’*’ The chief 
interest in this discrepancy between laws and usage rests not in 
the fact that the statutes were publicly flaunted, but rather in the 
evidence that the Koreans had departed so far from the Chinese 
traditions which they had borrowed. 

Not only the arrangement of the birds and animals, and the use 
of the tortoise, but also the form and general design of the 19th 
century Korean squares are so different from Chinese examples 
that there is no excuse for confusing them with the latter (see 
figs. 17a, b). They are very small, embroidered in one piece, and 
sewn to the robe with a narrow edging of gold cord for a border. 
The embroidery of the square itself is usually rather coarse satin 
stitch, and the composition is often awkward. However, occasional 
examples are finely embroidered in gold. 

These late Korean squares did not have the sun disk, though 
it is not unlikely that during the late 17th and early 18th cen- 
turies the Ch‘ing influence may have been strong enough to bring 
about the introduction of the sun on squares which otherwise con- 
tinued the Ming tradition, and that this was later dropped before 
the invention of the last type of square. Furthermore, the familiar 
lucky symbols of Chinese squares are conspicuously absent on 
these late squares, save for an occasional stick of coral or a sacred 
pearl; and as an additional mark of contrast, they possess a feature 
which is never seen on Chinese squares. This is the conventional 
rendering of the rock in the foreground in a checker-board pattern 
of dark and light squares, with one or two circular reserves figured 
with a Y or a swastika. 

The use of squares passed out in Korea before the Chinese 
stopped wearing them. For, by resolution 63 of the reforms of 


116 See photograph in H. B. Hutsert, The Passing of Korea (London 1906) p. 116. 

17: W. H. Wmxinson, The Corean Government (Shanghai, 1897) part I, p. 25, and 
Maurice Courant, Bibliographie Coréene (Paris, 1895) vol. 2, p. 153. (The author 
of the former work has a somewhat distorted idea of natural history, speaking of the 
cranes as “ egrets,” and the animals as “ tigers.”) 
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1894, which decreed the simplification of official dress in the 
interest of economy, the use of squares was limited to full-ceremonial 
or half-ceremonial dress;''* and soon after, the old costume was 
discarded entirely for Western-style uniforms. 

The kingdom of Annam, in Indo-China, also took over the cus- 
tom of using squares to designate rank, but this was not until 
1774, several centuries after their invention in China, and long 
after they had ‘been introduced to Korea. Their use persisted 
longer, however, and even under French rule the puppet courtiers 
at Hué would don their faded robes with squares for the various 
annual ceremonies. In spite of this, our knowledge of their evo- 
lution and appearance is unfortunately limited by the absence in 
this country of Annamite portraits, native records, or authenticated 
examples of the squares themselves. The known facts are few. 

In 1774, the court of Annam gave up the distinctive national 
dress of Indo-China, and adopted an official costume based on that 
of China before the Manchu invasion. No doubt they realized 
that the Manchu costume was alien to Chinese tradition, and 
therefore sought in the costume of Ming a more purely Chinese 
form of dress. The Ming costume demanded squares for the less 
formal robes, but all memory of actual Ming types had apparently 
been forgotten, and the people of Annam had no models except 
the squares of contemporary China. The influence of Ch‘ing models. 
was no doubt reinforced toward the end of the 18th century, for 
the Yiieh-nan chi-liieh ®275##MS tells us that in 1786 the Ch‘ien- 
lung Emperor presented the Ambassador from Annam with a p‘u- 
fu of the second rank, having golden pheasant squares, and gave 
the five emissaries who came with him jackets with hsieh-chai 
squares.’*° Annamite costume did not permit the wearing of these 
Manchu-style jackets as such, but it seems likely that the return- 
ing officials treasured the squares given them by the Emperor of 
China, and that they served as patterns for those of future genera- 
tions. Thus it is not surprising that 20th century French photo- 


118 WILKINSON, op. cit., p. 25. 
119 See L. Caprire, Le Changement de Costume sous Vo-vuong, Bulletin des Amis 
du Vieux Hué (Hanoi, Indo-China), vol. 2, no. 4 October-December 1915, pp. 417-24. 


120 Viieh-nan chi-liieh, 44a. 
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graphs of official ceremonies at Hué show the native officials 
wearing squares of the approximate size and superficial appearance 
of those worn in the Ch‘ien-lung period in China, except that the 
front square is never split, because the breast of the robe extended 
straight across without a front opening.’** Unfortunately these 
photographs are too small to show much detail. It seems inevi- 
table, however, that the people of the southern kingdom would 
have made alterations in their squares with succeeding generations, 
gradually achieving a distinctive style of their own. For every- 
thing else which they borrowed from China, whether in dress, 
furniture, or architecture, was subtly transformed, usually in the 
direction of over-elaboration at the expense of vigor. Several 
American collections have mandarin squares of a rather frail, 
decadent style, which is never pictured in Chinese portraits. One 
characteristic of these is a peculiar convention of representing the 
waves, so that they resemble a series of loops with their upper 
edges heavily accented in white thread, while thin curling streamers, 
representing foam, extend part way up each side. This is precisely 
the feature which is most striking in the French photographs of 
Hué, so it is probable that these are Indo-Chinese examples. Other 
characteristics of these which are not common to Chinese squares 
are the fact that they are usually embroidered on red satin with 
a plain background, and the lucky symbols, although present in 
profusion, are so small and delicately embroidered that they do 
not obtrude to the extent of those on the late Ch‘ing examples in 
China. Lastly the birds and animals are etherealized to the point 
that they bear even less resemblance to living creatures than the 
most heraldic-looking Chinese examples.’** 

Exactly what types of animals and birds were used on Annamite 
squares is a question difficult to answer. Our only information on 
the subject is that offered by Father Korrirr, a German Jesuit, 
who was living at Hué at the time when Annam adopted the 
Chinese costume, and who later wrote a book describing the court 


121 See the photographs in BAVH vol. 5, no. 2, April-June 1918, p. 146; and BAVH 


vol. 5, no. 3, July-September 1918, p. 188. 
122 Priest and Simmons, Chinese Textiles figs. 16, 17, show two examples of this 


non-Chinese type of square. 
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as he had known it while serving as physician to the king.’** He 
tells us that the king wore a wingéd dragon, magnificently em- 
broidered in gold; military officials of the highest rank wore lions, 
while the lesser officers wore leopards, tigers, etc.; and the civil 
officials set off their costumes with figures of birds; some wearing 
peacocks, some storks, and others, swans.’”* 

Father Korruer’s account was first written in German, and was 
then edited and published in Latin by a fellow-priest, before its 
final appearance in French. Thus we may assume that the wings 
of the dragon, so alien to Oriental folklore, must have been added 
by one of the editors, while the names of the birds have been 
altered beyond recognition. The one hint of value is the mention 
of the lion for the first rank, as was the custom in the Ming, imply- 
ing that the Annamites followed the Ming regulations for the types 
of animals, even though the form of the squares themselves were 
Ch‘ing. This is to be expected, as the Court of Annam might 
easily have obtained access to a copy of the Ming Huwi-tien, which 
would have contained the names of the animals and birds for each 
rank, without more specific descriptions of the appearance of 
Ming squares. 

The fact remains that the only Indo-Chinese square for which 
we have precise information is that for the court eunuchs, who, in 
spite of their vast power, were outside of the official system proper. 
This had a green flower embroidered on a red background. Those 
of higher rank wore it on a green robe, while lesser eunuchs wore 
it on a robe of blue.’** 


8. Squares Worn By NON-OFFICIALS 


We have seen in section 2 that squares were worn in the Ch‘ing 
by musicians and posturers, who had no official rank. During this 
period there were several types of squares which were not, strictly 


128 This book, written in German, published in Latin (Nuremburg 1803), and retrans- 
lated into French, appeared in the Revue Indochinoise, vol. 16, nos. 5, 9, 11 (1911), in 
slightly abridged form, under the title, “ Description Historique de la Cochinchine.” 

124 Revue Indochinoise, vol. 16, no. 9, September 1911, p. 282. 

225 A. Laporpe, Les Eunuques & la Cour de Hué, BAVH vol. 5, no. 2 April-June 


1918, p. 110. 
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speaking “‘ Mandarin squares,” but bore at least a family resemb- 
lance to them. One of these, occasionally seen in Chinese portraits, 
has the outward form and border of a mandarin square, but instead 
of a bird or animal, the front square bears four large characters 
in gold, referrmg to the munificence of the Emperor (usually, 
Huang-én ch‘in-tzi 3954, “ Conferred by Imperial grace” ?*°) , 
while the rear one has a large circular shou symbol, with a flying 
bat placed at each corner to fill out the rectangular field. The 
latter, like the characters on the front square, are all couched in 
gold thread on a black silk background; while both squares have 
a border of simple key-fret in gold, like those on the mandarin 
squares of the later Ch‘ien-lung period (see fig. 16b) .‘°* Portraits 
on which squares of this type are shown invariably represent 
elderly men of no official rank, and it is probable that the Ch‘ien- 
lung Emperor conferred them on worthy elders who did not possess 
the qualifications to hold regular official positions. Possibly they 
were presented on the occasion of his fiftieth or seventieth birthday 
celebration, to which many elderly citizen were invited. Unfortu- 
nately we have no precise information about this type of square, 
as it is apparently not mentioned in the Hwi-tien or other con- 
temporary records. 

Mock squares sometimes appeared on the theatrical robes of 
the imperial court. For example the actors representing aspiring 
scholars wore squares showing a carp leaping through the dragon 
gate, illustrating the old Chinese saying “ Li-yii t‘iao lung-mén ” 
E46 BEREFY , with the whole design surrounded by a key-fret bor- 
der, slightly rounded at the corners. These were embroidered in 
gold directly on the (red) robe, which was of Ming cut, fastening 
at the side. It is not likely that they were ever seen by people 
outside of the inner court circle until some years after the Revolu- 
tion, when a few of the theatrical robes were included in the public 
exhibitions at the Palace Museum.’* 


*°6 An alternative phrase is Huang-én hao-tang BYES . See portrait in the 
Ku-shan Ch‘én-shih tsung-p‘u ily BE aie 4.2. 

*°T The Metropolitan Museum has a pair of this type in fine condition. The front 
square from this set is shown in fig. 16b. 

228 The Ku-kung chou-k'an #24 FI, no. 390, October 3rd, 1934, has a good 
photograph of such a robe (page 4). 
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Another category of non-official squares is particularly rich in 
its variety of subjects. These were the squares which adorned the 
robes worn by a class of Taoist priests known as shih-kung 4 .°° 
As the robes on which they were worn opened down the front, 
pairs of these squares follow the general Ch‘ing rule, one being 
solid, the other split. Although they were often embroidered 
directly on the rabe, they were also frequently made separately 
and then applied, in which case they might have borders like those 
on the contemporary mandarin squares. In spite of the resemb- 
lances in form, however, these Taoist squares differ greatly in 
subject matter from the badges worn by the officials, displaying 
a wide range of symbols drawn from Taoist tradition and Chinese 
folklore. There were apparently no definite regulations telling what 
should be worn, but the subjects are naturally appropriate to a 
religious setting. In general they tend to represent the Taoist 
conception of the universe in microcosm. This could be depicted 
in several ways, but a common representation shows a hexagonal 
design formed by the t‘ai-chi A#% (interlocked symbols of the yin 
and yang) surrounded by the eight trigrams. This is supported on 
the back of a sacred tortoise, with sun, moon, and sky, and sea, 
below.**° Sometimes a dragon, or another mythical creature 
occupies the center, but with the possible exception of the ch‘i-lin 
and the crane, one would never find the animals and birds depicted — 
on the mandarin squares proper, since most of the latter have no 
religious significance. 

Embroidered textiles of approximately the same size and shape 
as mandarin squares were commonly made in Chinese homes for 
various domestic uses, or to serve as birthday presents. These 
generally depict lucky emblems, or auspicious scenes, such as the - 
procession of a successful candidate at the imperial examinations 
(chuang-yiian 1K3C), or an eightieth birthday party, with the 


12° See De Groot, The Religious System of China, vol. 6, p. 1266. For more import- 
ant ceremonies, these priests wore heavily embroidered chasubles, known as T'ao-pao 
328 #4, a type of robe which our museum curators like to call “ Lama priest’s robes,” 
though there is no foundation for such an attribution. 

180 See De Groor, op. cit., vol. 6, plate 19, for a photograph of a robe with a square 
of this type. 
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grandparents surrounded by numerous descendants. In spite of 
the fact that these patterns have not the slightest resemblance to 
symbols of rank, such textiles have often been hailed by over- 
enthusiastic collectors as rare forms of “‘ mandarin squares,” and 
fantastic tales have been devised to account for them.*** 


9. Tue INTERRELATION BETWEEN MANDARIN SQUARES AND 
ANCESTRAL PORTRAITS 


The previous pages have had constant references to specific 
portraits as evidence for the use of certain types of squares at 
definite periods. Indeed Chinese ancestor portraits, if authentic, 
and not painted too long after the death of the subject, are in- 
valuable for the study of Chinese costume in general, and squares 
in particular. There are several kinds of ancestor pictures, however, 
and great care must be taken to choose the right type for study 
purposes; for some are not only inaccurate but greatly misleading. 
The two main classes of ancestral paintings are memorial portraits 
and commemorative portraits. 

The memorial portraits were almost always painted after the 
death of the subjects, and were intended to be hung in the family 
temple or altar room, at important anniversaries. As they were 
considered as objects for ritual use, and not as ornaments or works 
of art, they were painted by mere artisans, who had notebooks of 
conventionalized features, from which the relatives of the deceased 
picked those they felt were suitable.*** Thus it can be seen that the 
face was not a particularly important part of the portrait. What 
the descendants were concerned with was not the personal appear- 


181 The Metropolitan Museum has some interesting examples of such textiles, to 
which the imaginative curators have given the fanciful names of “‘ wedding squares,” 
“birthday squares,” etc. See Mr. Priest’s account of the “ successful scholar’s square ” 
in his previously mentioned article about newly acquired textiles, BMMA, 31, no. 6, 
June 1936. 

182 For a European translation of such a book, see Viktoria Contac, Das Mallehrbuch 
fiir Personenmalerei des Chieh Tzii Yiian, TP $3.15-90. This is taken from the fourth 
section of the Chieh-tzii-yiian hua-chuan Art Fal ae parts of which, according to 
Paul Penuior, were believed by M. Cuavannes to date back to the 17th century. 
Significantly, the 17th century was the time when ancestor portraits seem first to have 
come into wide demand. 
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ance of their ancestor, but his position in the social system. For 
this reason, the badges of rank received great attention and were 
usually painted with meticulous detail. Elderly Chinese have 
described to the author how their families would lend a painter 
the actual robes worn by a deceased relative of official position, 
in order that his costume might be accurately depicted.*** This 
meant chiefly the p‘u-fu with its square, for the outer jacket usually 
hid the more sumptuous dragon-robe beneath it. 

As a subdivision under the head of memorial paintings, we might 
list the fabricated ancestors, painted for various reasons long after 
the death of the subjects. These were most commonly painted to 
replace original portraits lost or burned in the change of dynasties 
from Ming to Ch‘ing, or in more personal catastrophes, but they 
were also made to provide fitting portraits for the cadet branch of 
some great family, who needed them for the annual ceremonies, 
but lived at too great a distance to borrow the originals for accu- 
rate copies. These were all painted too far removed in time from 
the death of the subject to be accurate in regard to the details of 
his, or her, costume. In fact they are often just as bad as the 
completely falsified portraits which were painted on order, to pro- 
vide “ ancestors” of suitably high station for newly-created officials 
or parvenu merchants; or, more recently, manufactured for the 
tourist trade, and currently popular with interior decorators. The 
latter in particular are easily identified as spurious, because of 
their general crudity and indecision regarding details. Ch‘ing 
paintings of Ming ancestors, however, are no less obvious after a 
little study. For the Ch‘ing artist, having no very clear conception 
of what a Ming square looked like, almost invariably painted a 
Ch‘ing one, small in size, with a sun disk, and usually an orna- 
mental border as well. The same test—observation of the square— 
can be used to distinguish paintings of wives of Ch‘ing officials in 
their wedding robes, which are frequently passed off as Ming por- 
traits, because their squares are not only in the style of the later 


*88'This point has usually been missed by Occidental writers. For example, Mr. 
Priest in his recent booklet, Portraits of the Court of China (New York, 1942), 
devoted much attention to a study of the physiognomies of the subjects, while dis- 
regarding their costumes as depicted by Ch‘ing artists. 
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dynasty, but are often worn on the sleeveless vest, which, as we 
have seen, was a late Ch‘ing development from the Ming stole. 

It is only in the later 19th and early 20th centuries that the 
memorial portraits fail us. By then, the general decline in artistic 
integrity, and the appeal to the artisan of mass production methods 
learned from the West, led to a distinct deterioration in the quality 
of the paintings. An artisan would do a number of portraits with 
the uniforms of various official ranks, including the appropriate 
hat ornaments and squares, leaving the face blank. Then, on 
receiving an order, he would select one of these unfinished por- 
traits of the suitable rank, and would sketch in the features indi- 
cated by the relatives from his notebook of physiognomies. With 
the advent of photography the portrait maker’s task was further 
simplified, for it was only necessary for him to apply a tinted face, 
cut from a photograph, to the previously painted background. This 
was the ultimate degeneration in portraiture. The squares in such 
pictures generally show perfectly recognizable birds and animals, 
but the details of border, sky, and symbols are merely dubbed in, 
in the simplest and most sketchy manner, and as a consequence, 
the later Ch‘ing memorial portraits are almost useless for a study 
of squares. 

The second main class of ancestral paintings, the commemorative 
type, were frequently done from life, and thus are apt to offer better 
likenesses of the individuals depicted. In this case, however, the 
object was not a faithful depiction of the person’s rank, but rather 
a casual representation of the subject in familiar surroundings, or 
engaged in some familiar occupation, intended to preserve happy 
memories. This purpose, together with the fact that nobles or 
officials at home scarcely ever bothered to wear their formal 
regalia, resulted in portraits which may be useful for a study of 
domestic architecture or contemporary activities, but are almost 
always quite useless for examples of official dress. A few notable 
exceptions show an ancestor at some great moment in his life, 
being received at court after a victorious campaign, or himself 
accepting the homage of a vanquished enemy. Paintings of this 
type are occasionally reproduced in modern editions of family his- 
tories, such as the Genealogy of the Wu family (Shan-yin-chou- 
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shan Wu-shih tsu-p‘u WF IHW StH which has several photo- 
graphs showing paintings of Ming officials wearing typical squares 
of the period.*** 

Most Chinese genealogies, however, have simple woodcuts of 
the more illustrious ancestors; nobles, high officials, or scholars,— 
and, rarely, distinguished women. In a sense these are commemora- 
tive pictures, since they are intended to preserve the memory of 
ancestors who have passed on, but they could never be called 
portraits. They are simply symbolic representations of the chief 
figures of successive generations, generally very crudely engraved, 
and all wearing the same style of dress, with but slight changes in 
features, such as might result from the whims of the artisan who 
cut the blocks. For the costume, only those of Ch‘ing worthies 
are at all accurate, because they were either contemporary or 
relatively recent. Even in the Ch‘ing examples, however, the draw- 
ing is unbelievably crude, and it is seldom possible to tell what 
bird or animal was intended on the square.**’ For studying earlier 
dynasties, these cuts are even more obviously useless, as the 
Ch‘ing artists have represented T‘ang, Sung, Yiian, or even Han, 
officials wearing huge and impressive squares, with one or two 
birds, and often the Ch‘ing sun disk as well. The representations 
of the square alone, would be sufficient to show that such pictures 
found in the family histories can have very little value for a study — 
of Chinese costume. 

Occasionally, a modern genealogy may have photographs of 
actual memorial portraits in the possession of the family, but even 
these have to be carefully analyzed from some previous knowledge 
of squares, or costume in general, to make sure that they were 
contemporary paintings and not later forgeries. A reasonably com- 
plete succession of accurate portraits, however, is a windfall for 
the student; for comparison between individual pictures will gen- 
erally indicate the small stylistic changes in the composition of 


184 Plate 7 of this book, in particular, shows a court function attended by Ming 
officials wearing squares on which paired birds can distinctly be seen. 

#85 The only squares which are clearly drawn in these family histories are those of 
the four-character type, mentioned in section 8, since the engravers were accustomed 
to cutting characters. 
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squares, which, as we have seen, were dictated by style and custom 
rather than by laws, and as such can only be determined by com- 
parison of dated portraits. 

Conversely, after having learned to recognize the type squares 
of each general period within the Ming and Ch‘ing, one can use 
this knowledge for dating portraits from those dynasties—some- 
times with amusing results. For an extreme example, a sumptu- 
ously printed volume with the high-sounding title of Chinese 
Imperial Art, written some years ago to publicize a Japanese col- 
lection, shows a portrait with an inscription proclaiming it as a 
likeness of the (Sung) Emperor Kao-tsung, painted by imperial 
command.*** A student of this subject would immediately notice, 
however, that the robe of the supposed Sung Emperor bore a large 
Ming square of the fifth rank, in the style of the 15th century. 


SUMMARY 


Chinese texts assure us that mandarin squares were not intro- 
duced until 1391, although Western students and writers, as well 
as many untutored Chinese, have long held the opinion that they 
were used in China since remote antiquity. The introduction of 
squares represented the only major innovation in costume made 
by the ultra-conservative Ming Dynasty. Strictly speaking, the 
idea was not entirely original, however, as it was apparently sug- 
gested by the ornamental square plaques on the robes of Mongol 
nobles of the Yiian Dynasty. 

The Ming squares were very broad, and lacked a definite border. 
They were made in one piece,—except for the later type, woven 
with the robe, which were bisected by a central seam. We are 
fortunate in having, not only pictures of the Ming squares, by 
which surviving examples may be identified, but also the account 
of a contemporary statemen, telling something of their background 
in his time. 

The Manchu conquerors of China retained their own national 
costume, but nine years after they entered Peking, they took over 


*86 Reikichi Kurosawa, Imperial Chinese Art (Shanghai, 1917), p. 597. 
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the Ming custom of indicating rank by squares. However, in addi- 
tion to altering slightly the order of the bird and animal symbols, 
the Manchus wore their insignia in a different fashion, fastened 
to an outer jacket. The Ch‘ing squares were somewhat smaller, 
leaving room for an ornamental border, and except for the woven 
fang-lan, which were used as decorations rather than designations 
of rank (on some of the later court robes, and on the costumes of 
the musicians), each pair of Ch‘ing squares had the front one 
split and the rear square in one piece, since the jackets on which 
they were worn opened down the front. 

As each dynasty progressed, corrupt officials took advantage of 
their position to flaunt the laws regarding insignia. Throughout 
the Ch‘ing Dynasty in particular, the court had much difficulty 
trying to prevent lesser officials from usurping the badges of higher 
ranks in an effort to gain face; while the administration further 
aggravated the situation by selling insignia to those who wanted 
them merely for reasons of prestige. The popular resentment at 
dynastic corruption finally culminated in revolution against the 
Manchus, and the violent scenes at the close of the dynasty 
resulted in the destruction of most of the later military squares, 
although many examples of the civil ones remained to find their 
way into American collections. 

While the stylistic changes in mandarin squares are not as imme- 
diately obvious as the marked change in the actual form of the 
square which took place in the transition from Ming to Ch‘ing 
types, they are no less important in dating. Such elements as the 
paired birds of Ming, or the purely Ch‘ing sun disk, are invaluable 
for determining the dates of doubtful examples. Stylistic and 
technical changes also help to determine the relative periods of 
squares made within a dynasty. For example, the earlier Ming 
squares all seem to have been done in silk tapestry (k‘o-ssi) while 
brocaded or embroidered squares found favor later in the dynasty. 
The Ch‘ing squares, on the other hand, were mostly embroidered, 
and tapestry examples were rare until the later 19th century; but 
the embroidered forms varied greatly in detail from one period to 
another. In early Ch‘ing, dazzling gold backgrounds were pre- 
ferred; in the Yung-chéng period, softer gold backgrounds; and 
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in the Ch‘ien-lung reign, backgrounds of dark silk; while gold 
thread returned in the 19th century, arranged in a less subtle way. 
Even the dyes differed, with the brightly-colored, fast dyes of 
Ming, the greyish, duller dyes of early Ch‘ing, and the harsh 
aniline dyes of later Ch‘ing, introduced from the West during the 
latter half of the 19th century. 

Also with the birds and animals, which were the primary ele- 
ments on the squares, minor differences offer clues for dating. 
Most of the animals were reassigned to different ranks in early 
Ch‘ing, and a few of the birds changed places. The mythical pai- 
tsé, worn by Ming nobles, was not used at all in the Ch‘ing, and 
the oriole was discontinued for the official squares. The alterations 
in the size of the creatures are also useful in dating: for instance, 
two relatively large birds were used in early Ming, a still larger, 
single bird on late Ming and early Ch‘ing squares, and a very 
small bird on the late Ch‘ing squares. Less pronounced, but no 
less significant differences can be found in the actual presentation 
of the birds and animals, such as the greater conventionalization 
of the silver pheasant’s tail in Ch‘ing, and the gradual softening 
of the appearance of the animals—entirely apart from their dimi- 
nution in size—until in late Ch‘ing, the hsieh-chai and the bear, 
in particular, were but pale reflections of their savage-looking pro- 
totypes in the Ming. However, these changes were not so marked 
that one cannot, with a little practice, identify all the birds and 
animals in their various manifestations. 

The development of the use of lucky symbols also offers clues 
for dating. The later Ming squares were the first to have such 
symbols. They were used more sparingly on early Ch‘ing examples, 
but with the Ch‘ien-lung period their numbers increased rapidly, 
until the excess of irrelevant objects produced a reaction at the 
end of the 19th century. As a result of this, their numbers were 
severely reduced on most late Ch‘ing squares, while on one style 
of square in the early 20th century all extraneous symbols were 
removed, leaving only the bird (or animal) and the sun disk. 

While mandarin squares were gradually evolving in the land of 
their origin, their use was extended beyond the boundaries of 
China proper. In the 15th century, Korea borrowed the Ming 
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regulations for costume, including squares for the ordinary robes, 
but by the mid-19th century the Koreans had altered their squares 
so much in design and technique that there is no reason to mistake 
a late Korean square for a Chinese one. The kingdom of Annam, 
in Northern Indo-China, borrowed the Ming costume in 1744, and 
also required the officials to wear squares on their ordinary robes. 
However, owing to the influence of 18th century China, these 
southern squares bore a greater resemblance to those of the later 
Ch‘ing period, while the softening influence of the tropical climate 
was reflected in a gradual weakening of the design. 

Among the various forms of squares worn by people of no 
official rank, and therefore not to be classed with mandarin squares 
as such, we have the four-character squares worn by elders, attest- 

*ing to the generosity of the Emperor; the mock squares on the 
robes of actors at the Imperial court, serving to designate the 
parts they played; and the squares worn on the secondary robes 
of Taoist priests, portraying religious subjects. These, together 
with variously decorated, rectangular textiles made for other pur- 
poses, are sometimes found in American textile collections, labelled 
as aberrent types of mandarin squares. 

The value of ancestral portraits for the study of squares cannot 
be too greatly emphasized, and due to their interrelation, a knowl- 
edge of squares, in turn, is helpful in dating doubtful portraits. 
The ancestral paintings, like the squares, underwent a gradual 
degeneration which reached its nadir in the years just preceding 
the Revolution of 1911, after which both squares and portraits 
passed out of the Chinese scene. 
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(a) Censor’s (hsieh-chai) square. Metropolitan Museum. (b) Duke’s (ch‘i-lin) Square. Bieber Collection. 


(c) Earl’s (pai-tsé) Square. Nishijin Orimonokan, Kyoto. 


Figure 4, Turee Later Minc ANIMAL SQuaRreESs. 





Sixth Rank (egret) Square. Cooper Union Museum. 


(b) Princess’s (phoenix) Square. Metropolitan Museum. 


Figure 5, Two Mina Birp Squares. 





(b) Fifth Rank (silver pheasant) Square. American Museum 
of Natural History. 


Figure 6, Four Earty Cu‘tnc Squares, 17TH CENT. 





(d) Fifth Rank Military (bear) Square. Metropolitan Museum. 


Figure 6, Four Earty Cu‘1na Squares, 17TH CENT. 














(a) Fifth Rank (silver pheasant) Square. Yale Gallery. (b) Fourth Rank (goose) Square. Philadelphia Musey 








(c) Third Rank (peacock) Square. Yale Gallery. 


Figure 7, Turee Mippie Cu‘inc Squares, Earty 18TH CENT. 








(a) Second Rank Military (lion) Square. Metropolitan Museum. 


(b) Sixth Rank (egret) Square. Wilde Collection. 


Figure 8, Four CH‘1en-LuNG Type Squares, Late 18TH-EARLY 19TH CENTS. 
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(d) Fourth Rank Military (tiger) Square. Metropolitan Museum. 


Figure 8, Four Cu‘ten-LunG Tyre Squares, Late 18TH-EArLy 19TH CENTS. 
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(a) Seventh Rank (mandarin duck) Square. National Museum, Wash., D. C. 





(b) Eighth Rank (quail) Square. Metropolitan Museum. 


Figure 9, Four Later 19TH CENTURY SQUARES. 











(ce) Sixth Rank 
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(d) Third Rank Military (leopard) Square. Wilde Collection. 


Figure 9, Four Later 19TH CENTURY SQUARES. 








(b) Second Rank (golden pheasant) Badge. Wilde Collection 


Figure 10, Four Late Cu‘inc Squares. 20TH CENT. 








(ec) Second Rank (golden pheasant) Square. National Museum, Wash., D. C. 








(d) Seventh Rank (mandarin duck) Square. Metropolitan Museum 


Figure 10, Four Late Cu‘tnc Squares. 20TH CENT. 



































(b) Sea Horse, cut in K‘ang-hsi Encyclopaedia. 


Figure 11, THe Two Rarest ANIMALS. 











Figure 12, Emperor’s MEDALLION (NOTE SUN ABOVE DRAGON). NEWARK MusEUM. 





(a) Duke’s Dragon (with extra claw); 19th cent. (b) Prince’s Dragon Medallion; early 19th cent. 
Wilde Collection Metropolitan Museum 


(ce) Duke’s mang Square; Late 18th cent. Wilde Collection. 


Figure 13, Turee Dracon INsIGNIA. 





(a) First Rank (paired crane) Square. Boston Museum. (b) First Rank (single 





(c) First Rank (crane) Square (note lucky peach). Metropolitan. 


Figure 14, Turee Earty Cu‘tnG MEDALLION SQUARES. 
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Background for late Ch‘ing square; bird or animal to be applied. 


Metropolitan Museum. 


(b) Four-character Square worn by elders in Ch‘ien-lung period. 


Metropolitan Museum. 


Figure 16. 
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Peabody Museum, Salem. 
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YUNNANESE IMAGES OF AVALOKITESVARA * 


Heten B. CuHapin 


Wasurnecton, D. C. 


INTRODUCTION 


A considerable number of bronze images of a single type, all 
representing the Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara, have come to this 
country. All show the hands in practically the same position 
(mudra of consolatory grace); all except one, which is seated, 
stand erect with no bends in the body (samabhanga stance) ; and 
most, if not all, of the standing figures are about 20 inches in height. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art has one (plate 3), the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, a second (formerly in the Rocke- 
feller Collection; plate 16), the Art Institute of Chicago, a third 
(plate 4, fig. A), the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, a fourth 
(plate 5); and still another belongs to the Alice B. Kleykamp 
Studio, New York. The lone seated figure is owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Kanzuer, Detroit. The latest arrival (purchased in 
China in April, 1941) , a fine example and the only image of this 
kind with an inscription on the figure itself which has come to our 
attention, was acquired in the fall of 1941 by the Fine Arts Gallery, 
San Diego, after previous exhibition in the de Young Museum in 
San Francisco, the Los Angeles County Museum of History and 
Art and the Santa Barbara Museum of Art (plates 1 and 2). It is 
illustrated in the catalogue of the loan exhibition of the KLEITKAMP 
collection of Chinese art objects at the last-mentioned museum 
(October 19 to November 23, 1941) .t Of these images, the San 

* List of special abbreviations used in this article: BD, Mocuizuxi’s Bukkyo 
daijiten; CKJMTTT, Chung kuo jén ming ta tz‘% tien, CKKCTMTT, Chung kuo ku 
chin ti ming ta tz‘ tien; CYTC, Chiu Yiinnan t‘ung chih; EA Eastern Art; EAEFEO, 
Etudes asiatiques; JISOA Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art; JYSNCYS, 
Juan Yiian-shéng Nan-chao yeh shih; NCYS, Ch, Nan-chao yeh shih; NCYS, Fr, 
Translation in French of the Nan-chao yeh shih by Camille Satnson, entitled Nan-tchao 
ye-che; SL, Shuo ling; TCCY, Tien ch‘ien chi yii; TTC, Tien tsai chi; TYLNC, Tien 
yiin li nien chuan; YPCC, Yiinnan pei chéng chih; YTC, Yiinnan tung chih; YTCK, 


Yiinnan t‘ung chih kao; YTS, Yiinnan ts‘ung shu. 
* Masterpieces of ancient China, Jan Kleijkamp collection, No. 95 and plate 11. 
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Diego, Cleveland, New York (Metropolitan Museum) , Chicago 
and Detroit examples, together with the WANNIECK and Ton-ying 
specimens mentioned below, seem to us to have been made in 
what is now Southwest China (Yiinnan). The Boston and Ktey- 
KAMP images may also be Yiinnanese, though they show somewhat 
stronger Indian characteristics. With these examples must be com- 
pared others of the same general type—relatively few in number— 
from Tibet (von der Heydt Collection) , Nepal (Sumitomo Col- 
lection), and, possibly, Indo-China (Hardt Collection). This 
latter—head only—may well be a later Yiinnanese production. 

Clearly related, though differing in several respects, notably the 
position of the hands, is the Indo-Khmer LokeSvara (as Ava- 
lokiteSvara was called in Siam and Indo-China) illustrated by 
M. Louis Finor in his interesting article, “ Lokecvara en Indo- 
chine,” plate 1. This figure, which seems to be of stone, M. Finot 
places “antérieur au rxé siécle.” His article demonstrates the 
great popularity enjoyed by AvalokiteSvara in Indo-China, al- 
though the other examples illustrated differ in type from our series 
of images. 

A figure still closer to our type, from South Siam, holding a lotus 
in the left hand, illustrated by Le May, A Concise History of 
Buddhist Art in Siam, fig. 44, opens up the possibility that the 
Yiinnanese examples were made after models imported from the. 
Kingdom of Srivijaya, which flourished in the Malay Peninsula 
and elsewhere from the 7th to the 13th century. See map. Lz 
May, op. cit. 43 (and 42) ascribes this Lokesvara to the 9th or 
10th century, a date earlier than any of the Yiinnanese examples 
so far brought to light. 

If this theory be correct, then the evidence of the Yiinnanese 
painting which we are about to discuss must be taken with a grain 
of salt, and the images of the type in question were not, as we 
should infer from the scroll, modeled after the mental (and/or 
material) image brought to Yiinnan by the Indian monk who 
made the famous prophecy in A. D. 649 or thereabout, but after 
a later importation. In the latter case, our images would go back 
through the Kingdom of Srivijaya to the art of the Pala Empire 





SOUTHEAST ASIA Ca. A.D. 960. 


At about this time, the type of image which was to become the dynastic talisman 
of Yiinnan was probably introduced to the Kingdom of Ta Li via Srivijaya to the 
South or over the Assam-Burma route from Pala or Nepal to the North. The Pala 
Empire (Bihar and Bengal) lay to the South of Nepal. 

Roads are, unfortunately, not shown. For the importance of the city of Ta-li as 
ending point of two routes from China, cf. Petxior, BEFEO 4.150, and as starting 
point on the route to India via Burma, op. cit. 169. 

The Kingdom of Nan-chao (Yiinnan in T‘ang times) included at one time or another, 
in addition to the territory here shown as forming the Kingdom of Ta Li, Burma 
(West), Laos (South) and parts of Ssii-ch‘uan (East). 
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of Bengal (750-1025) .* Although we are inclined to think that 
this view, or a modification of it, allowing for a synthesis of 
Chinese and Srivijayan prototypes, may be correct, we shall leave 
this interesting and important problem to specialists in the fields 
of Indian, Siamese and Javanese art and concentrate on the 
material we have gathered from Yiinnan, the source of most of 
the statues under consideration. Though the divinity and the 
form of his image came from without, the Yiinnanese made this 
Avalokitesvara peculiarly their own and worshipped him as their 
ista-devata. Readers interested in the Srivijayan theory, may’ 
compare for themselves the illustrations in our article with LE 
May, figures 40, 43 and 44 (especially), which show Siamese 
sculptures of the Srivijaya school, also with plates in Ars Asiatica 
12, especially plate 17. No one of the numerous examples of Pala 
sculpture reproduced by Stella Kramnriscu in her article, “ Pala 
and Sena Sculpture,” Rupam, 1929, is a prototype of the Srivijayan 
Lokesvara (Lr May, fig. 44) , but figs. 13 and 23 (the latter with 
a bend in the body) , though six-armed, are otherwise close. 

In this article, we shall establish, we believe, that the majority 
of the known images of the type—those which show the strongest 
Chinese affinity—were cast in the semi-independent kingdoms 
which flourished in what is now Yiinnan from A. D. 649 to 1253 
and possibly alsc in the same locality in later times under Mongol 
rule (with native princes as hereditary governors). Only one of 
the images can be dated with certainty; that falls between 1147 
and 1172. The other dates given here are approximations, subject 
to revision according to future findings. We can, however, show 
that the form of AvalokiteSvara represented was the tutelary 
divinity of the Yiinnanese kingdoms and that the image of this 
divinity made by the reigning monarch was regarded as a kind 
of dynastic talisman and that for more than one ruler, possibly 
for more than one dynasty; it was the “ Luck of Yiinnan.” This 
state of affairs goes far toward explaining the repetition of the 
type in accordance with a formula (“ schematization ”’) . 

Let us first note what our predecessors have said on the subject. 


* As amply demonstrated by Le May, op. cit., chapter 4. 
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The photograph of the Boston example (plate 5) which we 
obtained some time ago is labelled on the back, “Siamese, 
Ayuthia.” ° We wrote last year to Dr. Coomaraswamy to get his 
attribution and received in reply the following word, dated Octo- 
ber 7, 1942: “I thought you had settled the problem of those 
Avalokitesvara types.° I think they are Sung, from Yiinnan.” 

With regard to the Siamese attribution, we may note that the 
rulers of Nan-chao were probably Thai and that the people of 
Yiinnan were not Chinese but belonged in part to the Thai race, 
as do the Siamese—indeed, the Siamese are said to have come 
from Yiinnan.’ Of course, infiltrations of Chinese had taken place 
from the 3rd century A.D. on, but the basic elements of the 
population were non-Chinese (partly Thai) as late as the 13th 
century and remain so today, though now thoroughly Sinicized— 
except perhaps in remote mountain districts.* Therefore, we may 
expect similarities in the art of the two regions. An Ayuthya date 
(1350-1750) would be too late for our Mahayana image, which 
on the other hand could not from its style have been made in Siam 
prior to the coming of the Thai (earliest recorded settlement, 
860). We think that the Boston example comes either from 
Yiinnan or from the regions adjoining it on the West (M. Mao on 
the map) or South (Laos) . 


5It is our impression that, at the time we were working in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, before we left for the Orient in 1924, Dr. Coomaraswamy and Mr. 
Longe considered the provenance of this image to be Siam or Laos (South of Yiinnan, 
between Annam and Burma and north of Siam). 

°In our article, “A long roll of Buddhist images” (see bibliography) . 

* Le May, op. cit., 9. Petiior (in 1904) very wisely considered the question as to 
whether the people of Nan-chao were Thai had not been definitely settled (BEFEO 
4.954). They were doubtless a mixture, as they are today. The inhabitants of the 
Ta-li plain were probably then as now largely RRR Min-chia, though the house of 
MENG and the people to the south of Ta-li may well have been Thai. Cf. CrepNer, 
Cultural and geographical observations made in the Tali (Yunnan) region with special 
regard to the Nan-chao problem 3, 5, 15. It would not surprise us to learn that these 
Min-chia exerted a civilizing influence on the conquering Thai. For a study of the 
Min-chia today, cf. Firzceratp, The Tower of Five Glories. 

® Cf. Hupson and Rascuman, An Atlas of Far Eastern Politics, Map No. 3, Ethnog- 
raphy of the Far East, where much of Yiinnan even today is marked as inhabited by 
Shans (Thai), Miao and Siamese. 
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In 1925, Dr. Satmony published the specimen with a broken 
left arm then in the Wannieck Collection (plate 4, fig. 1) , labelling 
it Tibetan and dating it 14th to 16th century. Mr. GANGoty, in 
1927, in a short article in Rupam entitled “A so-called Chinese 
Image of Avalokitesvara,” dealt with this *° and other examples 
of the type under discussion.** He discards the attribution Chinese 
and the date, “ Wei (5th or 6th century) ,” given by the dealers. 
Mr. GaNncoLy more modestly dates the WANNIECK example 9th 
century (p. 3), the Ton-ying statue, 8th century (p. 4). Satisfied 
neither with China nor with Tibet as provenance, he is himself 
very indefinite with regard to locale. He says (p. 4), “ They (the 
Wannieck, Ton-ying and Chicago Art Institute examples) per- 
haps represent a process of translation from the language of Indian 
Buddhist sculptures to its Chinese equivalents ” and “ One is very 
much tempted to relate our figure (Ton-ying statue) to the 
Nepalese school of metal sculpture.” We tentatively place these 
three with the images from Yiinnan. 

Some of the images of our type (Alice B. KLEyKamp and San 
Diego examples,” for instance) have been called Tang (A.D. 
618-907) , and we concede a certain likeness to T‘ang images. We 
explain this similarity by the fact that the Chinese art influence 
active in Yiinnan in the 11th and 12th centuries was not Sung 
but T‘ang.** 

The next publication on the subject, an interesting article by 
Dr. Satmony entitled, “The Schematized Avalokitesvara,” ap- 
peared in Eastern Art in 1929.4 Dr. Satmony reiterates his 


® Chinesische Plastik, ein Handbuch fiir Sammler, Berlin, 1925, Abb. 124. 

10 The image referred to in the title (GANGOLY’s frontispiece) is not this one but an 
example then owned by Ton-ying and Company. We do not know its present where- 
abouts. 

1 Rupam 29 (1927). 1-4 and plates. 

12 The photograph of her image given to us by Mrs. KuryKamp labels it T‘ang and 
the San Diego example, when it was on exhibition in Los Angeles, before we had read 
the inscription for Mr. Kleijkamp, was labelled “early T‘ang.” 

18 The iconography of the long roll of Buddhist images in the Palace Museum, Peking, 
painted in Yiinnan between 1173 and 1176, is T‘ang. See “A long roll of Buddhist 
images,” JISOA. 

“EA 1.3 (1929). 
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Tibetan attribution and publishes two additional images of the 
type, of great interest and study value. One of these, the example 
in the Sumitomo collection, he puts forward as the earliest of the 
type, though he would not date it before the 13th century.” 
Professor Hamapa, in the Swmitomo Catalogue, had labelled it 
“ Southern Chinese? Later than the T‘ang dynasty.” It is strange 
that this image, less closely resembling the known Yiinnanese 
example than most of the others should have received the only 
attribution to “Southern China ” made previous to our own con- 
clusion. However, the Japanese text, which is not so brief, suggests 
to my mind that Professor HamapA may have considered attribut- 
ing it to some Further-Indian realm. He says, “ The face is not 
the same as the usual Chinese Buddhist image; the mouth is large 
and the lips thick; it has the look of some Further Indian region. 
It is tall and slender and very narrow below the belly. It can not 
be recognized as a-thing produced in China proper; but, from the 
style, it seems to be of about T‘ang date, probably brought over 
from the South.” This description fits the image very well. How- 
ever, it does not resemble the Lokesvara from Srivijaya (LE May, 
fig. 44) ; it may possibly be from Nepal. We do not think it was 
made in Yiinnan; the Indian affinity is too strong. We are inclined 
to accept a T‘ang date, probably 9th century. 

In the case of the image in the von der Heydt collection (Dr. - 
Satmony’s fig. 3) ,"° we agree heartily with Dr. SaLMony that it 
is Tibetan and of the 17th or 18th century. This image differs 
considerably from the others, in the expression of the face (char- 
acteristically Tibetan) , the coiffure, the lack of slenderness and 
the position of the hands. This question of the mudra will be 


© Op. cit. plate 13, fig. 2. Catalogue of the Sumitomo Collection of Chinese bronzes, 
plate 229 in part 1 of the Supplement. 

16 SALMONY, op. cit., plate 14, fig. 3. Dr. SaumMony says that the Sumitomo image 
and the one in the von der Heydt Collection “ belong to the same sphere of art, that 
is, to the Tibetan, as is proved by the inscription.” The inscription on the pedestal 
of the one (von der Heydt; fig. 3), proves nothing with regard to the other (Sumitomo; 
fig. 2), which seems to us very different in style and finer in quality. Since Tibetan 
bronzes earlier than the 15th century are very few, it is hard to say definitely that 
the Sumitomo image is not early Tibetan. We incline toward the belief that it is 


Nepalese. 
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discussed later. There can be no doubt that, as held both by Mr. 
Gancoty and Dr. Sautmony, all the examples of the type go back 
ultimately, though possibly indirectly, to an Indian prototype. We 
believe with Dr. Satmony that the Sumitomo image is probably 
the closest to that prototype of any yet known. We have also the 
Srivijaya image (Le May, fig. 44), which differs only in that the 
left hand holds a lotus and that the “ sacred thread ” is worn. We 
have already suggested that the prototype may be a product of 
the Pala Empire of Bengal. 

Mr. W. Perceval Yetts, in the catalogue of the Eumorfopolous 
collection of bronzes and sculptures (see bibliography) , issued in 
1932, sums up very well the previous information on the subject. 
The image he describes is illustrated in plates 73-4 (C115-7). Mr. 
Yetts leans toward Dr. Coomaraswamy’s Siamese attribution 
but leaves the question open. 

The next publication touching on our subject is the article by 
the present writer mentioned above, “A long roll of Buddhist 
images.” Here was made independently of Professor Hamapa’s 
“Southern Chinese? ”** attribution of the Sumitomo example, 
the suggestion that images of our type may have been made in 
Yiinnan. With regard to the 70th group in the painting (through 
an inexcusable error on my part called in the article the 68th 
group) , which shows a sculptor in metal surrounded by the tools 
of his craft, holding a completed image in his hands, the note on 
page 39 of the part published in the JISOA, June, 1938,"* says, 
“Tf my memory serves me correctly the image here is of the same 
type as that in the Yamanaka painting,’® examples of which are 
to be found in museums (one is in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston) , where they are generally attributed to the country of 
Laos.”° The evidence of these two paintings would seem to indicate 


** The Japanese text suggests rather a locale in Further India. 

*® The entire manuscript was in the hands of the editor, Stella Kramriscn, in 1935. 

The scroll picture called Nan-chao t‘u chiian, “ Roll of pictures of Nan-chao 
(Yiinnan) ,” formerly owned by Yamanaka and Company, which we shall study in 
detail later. 

*°South of Yiinnan, between Annam and Burma (or M. Mao, a kingdom whose 
territory was lost now to Burma and now to Nan-chao) and north of Siam. 
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that the style was also (or perhaps instead) current in Yiinnan.” 
We have now proof of the correctness of this supposition in the 
inscription on the image in the Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, which 
places that figure in Yiinnan. 

The latest publication on the subject is the catalogue of the 
24th loan exhibition at the Detroit Institute of Arts, October, 
1942, entitled Buddhist Art, compiled by Sherman E. Ler. Fig. 
71 shows a seated figure, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest KANnzurr 
of Detroit, which parallels in every way except the posture of the 
legs our Yiinnanese images. The caption reads, “ Maitreya, China, 
Yiinnan,” but the description on page 32 reads, “Avalokitesvara, 
from Yiinnan. Gilt bronze. Height 13 inches. Sung dynasty, 
Tenth-Eleventh Century A.D.” A note below states that “ This 
type can now be properly placed and dated by an inscribed image 
in the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum.” This attribution 
was evidently made on the basis of the information in the catalogue 
of the loan exhibition of Mr. Kleijkamp’s collection at the Santa 
Barbara Museum, Masterpieces of ancient China, Jan Kleijkamp 
collection, No. 95 and plate 11. The image referred to is one now 
owned by the Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, the inscription on 
which we have translated below. Although we gave Mr. Kleij- 
kamp at his request, for inclusion in the catalogue, the dates of 
the monarch mentioned in the inscription, viz., A. D. 1147-72, the: 
catalogue attribution was “early Sung,’ whence the 10th-11th 
century dating of the Kanzler image. The 13th century seems to 
us a likelier date. And, although there is some evidence for calling 
the Kanzler image Maitreya, the case for Avalokitesvara, “ Luck 
of Yiinnan,” seems to us stronger.*™ 


20" However, Cuavannes, TP 6 (1905) .25, translates the inscription on a stele dated 
A. D. 1325, which records the rebuilding of #43 Ch‘ung-shéng Sst: by BE EE Tuan 
Shih, Governor of Yiinnan under the Mongols (Yiian dynasty) from 1261 to 1282, 
and the dedication by him of the new group of buildings to BEE Maitreya. Tuan 
Shih was a descendant of the monarchs who ruled Yiinnan under the AEP Ta Li 
(937-1094) and FETE Hou Li (1096-1253) dynasties, whose tutelary divinity was 
Avalokitesvara. Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii was the chief temple in their capital, Ta-li, and a 
kind of national shrine. It would seem that Tuan Shih, it is not clear why, tried to 
shift the “ Luck of Yiinnan,” in name if not in essence or function: Maitreya, like 
AvalokiteSvara, embodies the virtue of compassion. However, the shift, if shift there 
were, was but temporary. The inscription of 1560 translated by CHAvANNEs refers to 
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So far as we know, these are the only previous publications 
dealing with the type of image under discussion. We believe we 
have information to add which sheds considerable light not only 
on the provenance, dating and significance of these images, but 
also on the little studied and extremely interesting early history 
of Yiinnan, when it was ruled by native princes. From its position 
(see Map) , the country was open to influences from India, Nepal, 
Burma, Siam, Tibet, Indo-China and China; and we should expect 
to find these influences showing in its art.** It seems further that 
Buddhism was the State religion; the rulers from 649 on, no mat- 
ter to what dynasty they belonged, adhered faithfully to the 
Indian religion, had temples built and images made, and abdi- 
cated, many of them, to join the Order. Our study, which has 
incidentally brought to light some six pagodas of T‘ang style 
(some of which may well be T‘ang) still standing in Yiinnan, may 
add a little to what has hitherto been a much abbreviated chapter 
in the history of Buddhist art. 

As we shall show, the rulers of Yiinnan showed particular fond- 
ness for the AvalokiteSvara represented by the type of image in 
question, whom they believed to have been incarnate in the Indian 
monk of the 7th century credited with the introduction of Bud- 
dhism to their country.” This monk is referred to in a 12th century 


Kuan-yin as the principal divinity of Ch‘ung-shéng Sst and gives no indication what- 
soever that any other divinity had ever held that position (7P. 2.5.360f.). We shall 
see later that tradition still associates Kuan-yin with Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii. 

The Kanzuer image, therefore, may conceivably be Maitreya but the evidence seems 
to us to point rather to AvalokiteSvara. It is, in any case, we believe, the “ Luck of 
Yiinnan.” Tuan Shih seems to have believed that the divinity of Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii 
had power to prolong and increase the prosperity of the Yiian dynasty (loc. cit.) and 
doubtless also of the house of Tuan and of the land “ South of the Clouds.” 

* For varied influences—Indian, Nepalese, Chinese—see the illustrations to the 
article in the JISOA, photographs of a Yiinnanese painting executed between 1173 and 
1176. For Burmese and Indian influences in general, cf. Pettior, BEFEO 4. 154-69. 

°° We should have supposed—the origin of the people is ascribed to a son of King 
Asoka!—that contact with India (and with China) would have brought Buddhism, 
Hinayana or Mahayana or both, to Yiinnan before 649. Indeed, the NCYS itself 
records (see infra) that the temple Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii in Ta-li was built in 632; and 
the TYLNC 4.39b says that, according to the Yeh shih (we have not thoroughly 
checked the NCYS and JYNCYS for this statement) the 4% JRF Ch‘ung-chén Ssii in 
Hy ¥py Ch‘ii-ching was “an old temple built in Chin times (265-419).” It may be 
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document * as 24M@EH Chien-kuo Kuan-shih-yin, “The Ava- 
lokitesvara who founded the kingdom.” His story is illustrated 
not only in this 12th century Yiinnanese painting but also in a 
shorter roll, copied (probably in the 13th century) from an 
original executed in Yiinnan in 899. In both of these documents, 
the AvalokiteSvara incarnate in the Indian monk appears in the 
same form as that of our series of images. 

After this rather cumbersome introduction, we shall proceed to 
give a general description of the type of image in question. We 
shall then present the information we have gathered, chiefly from 
four sources, with regard to the divinity and the images made of 
him in Yiinnan. The sources are: first, the inscription on the San 
Diego image; second, the M4aa2*32 Nan-chao yeh shih; third, the 
Pian tal % =Nan-chao t‘u chiian; and fourth, the Palace Museum 
painting mentioned above. The Nan-chao yeh shih is an unofficial 
history of Yiinnan attributed to #1 Yane Shén (in 1550) ** and 
revised by #42 Hu Wei in 1775. Published separately, it is also 
included in the Sef43%%i% YViinnan ts‘ung-shu. The edition used 
by us (our own book) is that of #£3%%% Ywan Chia-ku, cyclical 
year ping-ch‘én (18567). This book has been translated into 
French by Camille Sarnson under the title, Nan-tchao ye-che, 
Histoire particuliére du Nan-tchao, traduction d’une histoire de 
Vancien Yun-nan. The edition used by M. Sarnson was printed - 
in Yiinnan in 1880. The differences between the two editions are 
slight. This translation by M. Sartnson is not without error and 
should be consulted together with the corrections made apparently 
independently by CHavannes, TP 5.473-81 (1904), and by 
Peiuiot, BEFEO 4. 1094-1127 (1904), the latter more compre- 
hensive. For a discussion of one of these corrections, see infra. 

The Nan-chao t‘u chiian is a scroll painting, a copy probably 


noted incidentally that this book elsewhere (4.42a) places this temple in Ta-li and 
quotes about it a passage in the NCYS (Ch. 1.22a) which refers to our #4 Be 
Ch‘ung-shéng Sst. Our monk may have brought in a new form of Buddhism in the 


7th century. 

°° The long roll of Buddhist images mentioned above. 

24 For notes on YanG Shén and his connection with this book, cf. CHavannes, TP 
2.5.473-4, and Pettiot, BEFEO 4. 1094-127. 
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made in the 13th century of an original executed by the command 
of the “ Emperor ” ** ##44.4 Shun-hua-chén (named on the paint- 
ing by his reign-name 1% Chung-hsing) in 899. Formerly in the 
possession of Yamanaka and Company, it was shown to us in 
1932 in the New York branch of this firm. It was afterwards sold 
to a private collector in Japan, whose name was not disclosed to 
us. To Mr. Tanaka, then of Yamanaka’s New York office, we 
are indebted for the photographs here reproduced (plates 7-13) . 

The Palace Museum painting is a long scroll executed in Yiinnan 
by a certain eit Cuana Shéng-wén, of whom nothing else is 
known, for the “ Emperor ” B¢4#79 Tuan Chih-hsing (named on 
the painting by his reign-name #4 Li-chén) between 1173 and 
1176. It is more than 50 feet long and includes, besides a portrait 
of the Emperor, with his retinue, hundreds of Buddhist divinities 
and groups of divinities, most of which are labelled. As men- 
tioned before, this painting has been published in an article by 
the present writer in JISOA but since no Chinese characters were 
there included * and since further study has thrown additional 
light on material in the scroll, some of the groups in the painting 
will be briefly discussed here. 


Tue Type or [MAGE IN QUESTION 


The Avalokitesvara of our images is a tall, slender male with 
broad shoulders and “ lion waist,” dressed in the style of an Indian 
Bodhisattva. He wears a skirt of thin, diaphanous material which 


°° To the Chinese,’ of course, there was but one Emperor; and these rulers were 
petty barbarian chiefs. On some of them, the Chinese Court conferred titles, such as 
“Prince of Yiinnan ” or “ Prince of Nan-chao.” But on these Yiinnanese documents, 
written in Chinese, both the Chinese term for Emperor, Bae Huang-ti, and the trans- 
literation of the native term, $247 P‘iao-hsin, were used. Cf. Peutior, BEFEO 4. 164-5. 
Pe.uiot derives this name from a Burmese title, pyi-shin (written pri-rhang) , “ Prince 
of the Pyi,” i.e., the Burmese. He states that, according to the Chiu T‘ang shu, it 
was taken by a PD Hsiin-ko-ch‘iian when he ascended the throne in 808. We 
suggest that it may have been previously adopted by [3s] ize JL, Ko-lo-féng, who con- 
quered the Burmese between 757 and 763 (BEFEO 4.155). 

*° Chinese characters for all the proper names and technical terms were furnished, 
together with the texts of the inscriptions (never returned), and the article was 
accepted with the promise that they would be included. 
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clings to the body. Over it one scarf is wound around the waist 
and tied in front with an ornament or jewel; and another scarf is 
draped in front and tied in a loop on each hip. The ends of the 
first scarf descend to the hem in front, those of the second, to the 
hem on each side. Above the first scarf, a jewelled belt orna- 
mented with flower forms encircles his waist. Above, he is naked 
except for jewelry. He wears an elaborate jewelled collar, a pair 
of armlets (each a band with a triangular floral ornament) , one 
on each arm, and one bracelet on the proper right arm. Only the 
Boston example has bracelets on both wrists. The hair is done 
high, probably in a form of the Indian jata-makuta,”’ that is, 
twists of matted hair piled high on the head like a crown and 
bound with jewelled bands. Other twists fall over the shoulders. 
An ornamental band passes across the upper part of the forehead 
and around the head; in its centre in front rises a floral triangular 
ornament like that on the armlets. On his head, within and above 
this ornament, sits his dhyanibuddha, Amitabha, relatively large 
in size, with his hands in dhyadnimudra. Another floral ornament 
serves as an aureola for the dhyadnibuddha, who has also a circular 
halo around his head. The lobes of the Bodhisattva’s ears are 
pulled down by heavy earrings. He has the wrna in the centre of 
his forehead. 

The hands of all the images mentioned are in practically the 
same position with the sole exception of the Tibetan specimen, the 
positions of the right and left hands of which are in reverse. Al- 
though the proper right hand (left in the Tibetan example) appears 
to be in the vitarka** or vydkhyana-mudra,” the mudra of the 
image is a joint, two-handed one called in Chinese #/# JX FI 
an-wei-nieh-ch‘ti yin, or “ gesture of consoling and gathering to- 
gether.” *° It is a promise of salvation or at least of rebirth in the 


*7 Cf. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, 1.1.27. 

°° Cf. Gorvon, Iconography of Tibetan Lamaism, illustration facing p. 22. 

°° So identified by GaNcoty, op. cit. 1. These two names denote the same mudra, 
the gesture of argument. 

*° Cf. the illustration in the BD, facing p. 176, second figure from the right in the 
top row (fully labelled in the original edition; labelled {FI in the Srd edition, 
1937; however, the two names are given as alternates on p. 78, both editions). We 
have not yet found the Sanskrit term of which this Chinese name may be a translation. 
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Western Paradise of Amitabha Buddha through the grace of Ava- 
lokitesvara.*° We have taken the liberty of referring to this mudra 
as the “ gesture of consolatory grace.” We suggest that, if these 
images go back to a Srivijayan model, the original may have held 
a lotus in the proper left hand (cf. Lz May, op. cit., fig. 44). This 
attribute may easily have been lost in transit; and the image 
makers in Yiinnan may have understood the gesture as that of 
consolatory grace, appropriate as it is to Our Lord of Compassion.*” 

None of the bronze images of our type known to us have haloes 
and few have pedestals, and these it is likely were added later, 
except perhaps in the case of the lotus part of the pedestal of the 
Tibetan example (which is, in any case, much later). For an idea 
of the completed image with all its accessories, we must turn to the 
Nan-chao. t‘u chiian (plate 11). Most of the images are of gilt 
bronze, and on the San Diego example, a considerable amount of 
a red lacquer covering remains. 


We are also as yet unable to explain why the mudra of the right hand, called in 
Indian and Tibetan Buddhist iconography, vitarkamudra, or “ Gesture of argument ” 
(described by BuatracuaryyA, Indian Buddhist iconography. 199 and pictured by 
Gorpon, loc. cit.) is called in Chinese “ the mudrda of consoling and gathering together ” 
and allotted to the Buddha Amitabha in the 2 jf] “Welcome (to Paradise)” pic- 
tures (BD 78) and to his spiritual son, Avalokitesvara, Lord of Compassion. That 
the gesture did not mean to the Chinese what the Sanskrit term implies is indicated 
by the BD 78, which says, “ This is a mudra signifying, to console the crowd of beings.” 

This meaning may be amplified by the explanation of eA (Sanskrit, parigraha) 
given in the Bukkyo daijii 4.2963, which may be translated (p. 2965), “All creatures 
who invoke the name of [Amitabha] Buddha, BEING GATHERED TOGETHER, guarded and 
cared for in the radiance of Amitabha Buddha, will be saved and not abandoned.” This 
gesture, then, consoles the faithful by promise of salvation through the grace, in this 
case, of Avalokitesvara, spiritual son and deputy of Amitabha Buddha and guide of 
souls to the Western Paradise of his Heavenly Father. 

It may be noted that Dr. Hamapa, Sumitomo Catalogue, loc. cit., calls the mudra 
of the left hand (Sumitomo example) #O=F IEP miao-yin-tien yin, “ Mudra of the 
devi Sarasvati(?).” 

5? It is also possible that the Sumitomo example (which we tentatively call Nepalese) , 
the Srivijayan example (Le May, fig. 44) and the first Yiinnanese example (still to be 
found) were all made from Indian models, of which so far no specimen has been found. 
It may also be that the Sumitomo example itself, which turned up in China, served as 
a model to the Yiinnanese. These questions are all open. 
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Tue INSCRIPTION ON THE SAN Dieco IMAGE 


The first source of documentary evidence of provenance and 
date is the inscription on the back of the skirt of the example now 
owned by the Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, a rubbing of which we 
reproduce (plate 2). It seems to be part of the original casting. 
We decipher the inscription as follows: 


ER  (FRRRRBKST RA RARD EARS IRS (G1) O 
(BE) wb FS Ge PR BEF ARR bid KK BUTE © (Wik? ) °° FH © (AR) 77 ttt 


We give the following tentative rendering: “ The Emperor ** 
BM Tuan Chéng-hsing and the Tzii-wei * princes BARA Tuan 
I-ch‘ang-shéng and Pe 442# Tuan I-ch‘ang-hsing erect [this statue] 
and make this record. We desire that our measure of prosperity 
be like [grains of] sand [in number]. May we preserve our good 
fortune for a thousand springs and may our posterity, like Heaven 
and Earth, continue for ten thousand generations.” 

In view of the many variations in names of Yiinnanese—Em- 
perors and others—recorded in the NCYS and elsewhere, we 
think there can be little doubt that this Emperor Tuan B Chéng- 
hsing is the same as the Emperor Tuan JE Chéng-hsing who 
reigned over the Hou Li Kingdom in Yiinnan from 1147 to 1172." 
We note that the phrase 4% I-ch‘ang, which occurs here in the 
names of two members of the Tuan family, presumably sons of 
the Emperor, is given by the NCYS* as an alternate name of 
Emperor Tuan Chéng-hsing. It is also applied to a form of 
Avalokitesvara, probably that represented in our images.*’ We 


82a (This character should have classifier No. 106.] 

8° This reading was suggested by Dr. P. M. Susk1, then of Los Angeles, now of Heart 
Mountain, Wyoming. He is not responsible for the translation. 

’4 The Chinese term for Emperor is followed by the transliteration of the native title, 
BS (Cl. No. 106] 4j3 P*iao-hsin. Cf. NCYS, Ch. 1.2b; Fr. 14, where the variation 
Bafa P‘iao-hsin occurs (“In Nan-chao, the Emperor is called od P‘iao-hsin ”’) . 
The former “spelling” is used in the Palace Museum painting, the latter in the 
Nan-chao t‘u chiian. Cf. Pettiot, BEFEO 4. 164-5. 

®° We have not yet identified this term. 

°** NCYS, Ch 1.41b-2a; Fr 104 and 272. *® NCYS, Ch 1. 41b; Fr 104 

3° We shall discuss the meaning of the term below in connection with the Palace 
Museum painting. We note that the JYSNCYS 29a gives #E4% as the 4% ming of 
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have here, we believe, definite evidence of the date and proven- 
ance of this image, which numerous others closely resemble. The 
inscription indicates that the image was regarded as a kind of 
dynastic talisman by the reigning Tuan family, as the repository 
of their luck. Members of this house had served the Ménc family 
who ruled over Yiinnan (Ta Méng Kingdom) from 649 to 902, 
in the capacity of generals and high officials. The first Tuan to 
rule, 447® =Tuan Ssii-p‘ing, took the reins of power in 937, not 
from a member of the MéEnc family, but from usurpers.*’ He called 
his kingdom X¥# Ta Li and his descendants ruled, with a short 
inter-regnum of two years (1094-6) —after 1096, the Kingdom 
was called #% Hou, or Later, Li—until 1253, when the Mongols 
incorporated the country in their growing Empire. The Tuan 
continued from 1253 until 1382 as hereditary governors. We shall 
see below that, whether or not the form of AvalokiteSvara repre- 
sented in our images, tutelary divinity of the Tuan family, had 
been previously looked upon in the same way by their predecessors, 
the Méne, Yiinnanese (or the Yiinnanese royal family) of the 
12th century and possibly earlier, either believed that it had been 
or made efforts to spread that belief. Let us first look at the text 
of the Nan-chao yeh shih and then at the paintings which illustrate 
the text. 
Tue Nan-cHao YEH SHIH 


Our next source of information is the Nan-chao yeh shih, an 
unofficial history of Yiinnan, which has been described above. 
From this book, we shall quote from the section entitled Pai 
51] Nan-chao Ta Méng Kuo, “The Great Méng Kingdom of 
Nan-chao,” in our edition, 1. 8b-10a.** 


the Emperor Tuan Chéng-hsing, a name which may mean, “ Excelling in righteousness 
(or equity) .” 

*°NCYS, Ch 1. 32b-4b; Fr 85-9. 

“. First, however, it may not be amiss to say a word about the name, Nan-chao. 
Nan means in Chinese, “ south,” and 20 chao is the transliteration of the native word 
for “prince” or “king” and also for “kingdom.” Previous to 730, there were six 
chao or kingdoms in Yiinnan, the southernmost of which from 649 on was ruled by 
members of the Méng family. It increased in power until in 730 the great grandson of 
4 yy ee Méne Usi-nu-lo (of whom we shall presently hear more), by name 
Be Fe ee eI Ménc P*‘i-lo-ko, felt strong enough to try an act of treachery against the 


6 
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“ #3R% (or #) Usi-nu-lo or & Hsi-nung-lo) , usurped posthu- 
mous title,  JH#*%%-E Kao-tsii Ch‘i-chia Wang. 

“ Hsi-nu-lo, also called 43#£7H Tu-lo-hsiao, was a descendant in 
the 36th generation of 3 Hi#% Méng-hsieh-tu,*? the 5th son of 
PRK EM Bibl FF EARS = Ti-méng-hsieh, King Asoka,“ of the 
Magadha Kingdom in India under the Western skies. His birth 
was accompanied by unusual signs. At the beginning of the period 
Chéng-kuan (627-50) of T‘ai-tsung of T‘ang, his father, @ 7% 
Shé-mang, also called #£{0%j Lung-ch‘ieh-tu, fled with Nu-lo 
from the ®% Ai-lao “* to avoid danger. They came to the Jl 
Méng-shé River and ploughed at (the foot of) the S#II Wei 
Mountains.** One day, an old monk with handsome beard,** 
capped by a red lotus turban,*’ wearing a surplice ** and carrying 
a begging bowl, came to Nu-lo’s house, begging food. At that time, 
Nu-lo with his son, #228 Lo-shéng-yen, was ploughing at the 
foot of Wei Shan. The latter’s mother and wife, about to take 
food to the men in the fields, saw the monk begging. Consequently, 


other five chao (NCYS, Ch 1.1la-3a; Fr 37-41). His stratagem succeeded and the 
six chao were united under the rule of the Méng. From this time on for several cen- 
turies, Yiinnan was known to the Chinese Court as Nan-chao. P‘i-lo-ko moved the 
capital north to ACF#NH Tiai-ho Ch‘éng near Ta-li. 

*° Probably a legendary character. The Chinese character 3 Méng, however, was 
used as a surname by the rulers of the Ta Méng Kingdom. The name MEng is doubt- 
less connected with the Siamese word, muong, meaning town or city. For the pro- 
nunciation hsieh, cf. Pettiot, BEFEO 4.1103. 

‘® The famous King Asoka who ruled the Maurya Kingdom in Magadha in the 
$rd century B.C. and did much to spread Buddhism. We have as yet no information 
with regard to the name transliterated as Ti-méng-hsieh. ASoka’s name was Candra- 
gupta Maurya. 

“*Name of one of the aboriginal tribes of Yiinnan. We note that the YTCK, 
aE = PG SE BH 5b, quoting the story of the bird prodigy (see infra) from the CYTC, 
starts out, “At the beginning of T‘ang, Hsi-nu-lo, A MAN OF THE AI-LAO, who ploughed 
at Wei Shan, had several omens... .” 

** Commentary to text: The present $8 $€[] Wei-pao Shan in 3244, Méng-hua 
T‘ing. 

- FA. This character also means side-whiskers. In most of his pictures, the monk 
seems to be liberally supplied with beard, side-whiskers and goatee. 

‘7 The red lotus is one of the chief attributes of AvalokiteSvara, who was supposed 
to be incarnate in this monk. For the turban, see the note at the end of this translation, 
and plate 6 (Tibetan parallel). 

a 4B 2 chia-sha (Japanese, kesa); from the Sanskrit, kasdya. 
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they fed him and again cooked something to take to the fields. 
But the monk still sat there and did not go away. When the 
mother and wife, carrying the food, had come midway,** the monk 
was already there and once more begged for food. The mother 
and wife again gave him the food and returned to cook more. 
Carrying the food, they reached Wei Shan. Then they saw the 
monk seated on a flat rock. Before him was a blue-green ox, to 
the left, a white elephant, and to the right, a white horse.*? Above, 
he was canopied by an aura of clouds; and in the clouds were two 
boys, one holding an iron staff to the left and one holding a square 
gold *' mirror to the right. The mother and wife, both frightened 
and joyful, again offered him (the monk) the food they had pre- 
pared. The monk asked what they desired, but they did not know 
what to reply. The monk said, “ Your descendants will follow 
one after another (on the throne) .” ** When (the ladies) had 
hurried away, Nu-lo and the others came up, but then there was 
to be seen only a man holding a bowl, seated among five-colored 
clouds; and on the flat rock were left only the marks of his clothes 
and the footprints of the ox, elephant and horse.** Nu-lo, from 
this time on, had extraordinarily good luck. 

“Soon after, the T‘ang (Court), having invested TR#EZER 


*° The meaning becomes clear from the account in the CYTC, quoted by the YTCK 
(216, 44 74& PG 32 BA. 6a-b) , from which the NCYS may have borrowed, changing dates. 

°° The CYTC gives the horse a red mane. The YTCK, section on FA ancient 
remains, exhibits considerable evidence of cults of all three animals. 

51 This character 4 originally meant any kind of metal and has always been used 
on occasions in its original meaning. But, since all mirrors were at the time and 
place in question made of metal, the meaning here is probably gold. 

58 This phrase, EH very often used to mean the continuance of a dynasty, has 
here, we believe, the connotation that the descendants of Méne Hsi-nu-lo and his wife 
would rule. This story is used by the NCYS as the prophecy of the rise of the House 
of Méng, and the Nan-chao t‘u chiian uses it in the same way. 

°*The YTCK, section on old ruins or remains (UC, vol. 109, Ta-li Fu, p. 17b), 
says that in Ta-li Fu, “on the west bank of Fy neve Green Dragon Lake, are stones’ 
with a man’s and a horse’s footprints on them. It has been handed down from one 
generation to another that this is the site of the divine transformation of the K-- 
Mahisattva,” that is, the place where the monk appeared on clouds to the wife of 
Méne Hsi-nu-lo. For the term 7¢-{ Mahasattva applied to the monk, see note 1 at 
the end of this translation. 
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Cuanc Lo-chin-ch‘iu, King of #6) Chien-ning Kuo," with the 
office of HfAXIH Shou-ling Ta-chiang-chiin (Commander-in- 
chief) , the King recast the iron pillar set up at HJ# Pai-yai by 
i $92 Cuu-Ko, Marquis of Wu," which in the course of time 
had #fk split (?) and deteriorated. When the community were 
making offerings to the pillar,*’ the bird carved out of gold which 
had formerly been at the pillar’s summit, suddenly able to fly, 
alighted on Nu-lo’s left shoulder. All were forbidden to move. 
At the end of eight days, it went away. The crowd, astonished 
at the prodigy, said that Heaven was enjoining something.’ Chin- 
ch‘iu consequently married him (Nu-lo) to his (Chin-ch‘iu’s) 
daughter, and the whole realm obeyed him (Nu-lo) . 

“In the reign of T‘ai-tsung, the 23rd year of the period Chéng- 
kuan, cyclical characters chi-yu (649), (Nu-lo) mounted the 
throne. He was 32 years old (Western counting, 31) .° He estab- 
lished and named the K3% Ta Méng Kingdom and called himself 
#34 Ch‘i-chia Wang. Thus, he became master of Nan-chao.” 
In the first year of the period Yung-hui, cyclical characters kéng- 
hsii, in the reign of Kao-tsung (650) , he established his capital at 
5 & JI Méng-shé Ch‘uan in #2F 1) Lung-yii Shan ® and built the 
walled city of Lung-yii. 


- a bse Cuu-xo Liang, Marquis of Wu (A.D. 181-234), acting on behalf of. 
Liv Pei, ruler of Shu Han, had conferred on Heth F#$ Lung-yu-na the Chinese family 
name of if¢ Chang, enfeoffing him as ruler of Chien-ning Kuo. Cuane Lo-chin-ch‘iu 
was his descendant. Cf. NCYS Ch ch 1. 7b and Fr 30. 

5° See above. 

57 The TYLNC 4. 1-2, says, “. . . were worshipping Heaven at the pillar.’ Hu Wei 
notes (loc. cit.) that the column was called K#<FE “Column of the Venerable One 
of Heaven.” It is well known that, among so-called primitive peoples, the column 
symbolized the King and was considered a means of communication between the ruler 
and Heaven. 

°° This vague phrase suggests that Heaven intended Hsi-nu-lo to rule. 

®° Although he was only 31, his son, Lo-shéng-yen, already had a wife. See supra. 
We note that, although Nu-lo’s second wife was the daughter of CHane Lo-chin-ch‘iu, 
former ruler of Chien-ning Kuo, the son of the first wife, Lo-shéng-yen, succeeded 
his father. The JYSNCYS 1. 8b, though it gives the story of the marriage and the 
abdication, also states that Hsi-nu-lo “ after that destroyed the Cuana family.” 

*1 See supra. 

*? Méng-shé Ch‘uan was the place where he had stopped with his father. The com- 
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“In the 4th year of Yung-hui, cyclical characters kuei-ch‘ou, 
(653) , he sent (his son) Lo-shéng-yen to the (T‘ang) Court. An 
edict of the T‘ang conferred on Nu-lo the prefectship of #/# 
Wei-chou,” with the gift of a brocade robe. 

«_. At this time (ca. 657), a man of #&7L Ch‘éng-chiang, 
KH F Po Lo-p‘ang," since he had public administrative ability, 
was employed as %<— Minister of Civil Affairs; and #8#% Kuo 
Chiin-i,* who was known for bravery and cleverness at strategy, 
was employed as 3XEi Minister of War. There was also Utikt 
YanG Po-yiian, who was said to have existed from the time of the 
Eastern Han (A. D. 23-220). He constantly rode a blue-green ox 
with three horns and was called i!®3 X= Shén-ming Ta-shih, that 
is, “ Divinely Intelligent Great Being.” ** He could find (sub- 
terranean) salt springs; and among the salt springs of # Tien 
(i.e., Yimnan) , many are those opened by Po-yiian. 

“While Nu-lo was on the throne, he followed the calendar of 
the T‘ang. In the first year of the period Shang-yiian, cyclical 
characters chia-hsii (674), Nu-lo died after a reign of 26 years 
and was succeeded by his son, Lo-shéng-yen.” 


ApDITIONAL Notes ON THE TExT TRANSLATED ABOVE 


1. Possible identity of the Indian monk; his title, WBaKE Kuan-yin Ta-shih, i.e., 
AvalokiteSvara Mahasattva. 


mentary to this text says: “35 li northwest of the present Méng-hua Ting.” [Both 
lung and yii are under classifier No. 46.] 

°° Today, Méng-hua T‘ing. Cf. NCYS, Fr 34. 

°* Because the Nan-chao t‘u chiian, which M. Petuior had not seen, makes it clear that 
Ch‘iin-i (or Chiin-i as given here) was the ming of the Minister of Civil Affairs and sug- 
gests by analogy that Lo-p‘ang was also a ming, we have not followed Professor PELLIot’s 
suggestion (BEFEO 4.1106) to read the names Po-lo-p‘ang and Kuo-chiin-i[-sul. 
Other evidence is found in the account of Hsi-nu-lo’s rise to power in the TYLNC 
4.1-3. In general, in the case of names beginning with common Chinese surnames such 
as Chang, Yang, Tuan, etc. (which were conferred), we have separated the surname, 
as Cuanc Lo-chin-ch‘iu. But in the case of names beginning with characters not 
recorded by Giles as surnames, and not otherwise identified, we have hyphenated all 
the component parts, supposing the name a transliteration. For portraits of the two 
ministers, see plate 7. 

°° The Nan-chao t‘u chiian gives the variant form #€42 (Kuo) Ch‘in-i. 

°° He was evidently regarded as an incarnation. 7-[- “Great Being” is the 
standard rendering of the Sanskrit word Mahisattva. 
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The monk of our story is undoubtedly the one represented in the Nan-chao tu chiian 
and also in the Palace Museum painting. See infra. None of these documents give him 
a name. Perhaps he is that 3 $B Uk P‘u-t‘i-pa-po, also called ~~ (or #f ) Ta-yu 
Fa-shih,°” who sowed the seeds of a calendar tree at the time of Méng (Ménc Hsi- 
nu-lo?) of Nan-chao.®* P*‘u-t‘i-pa-po is a transliteration from the Sanskrit, which we 
tentatively restore as *Bodhipapu, “ Protector of Wisdom.” 

However, it is possible that the Indian‘monk was inserted into the story to prove 
that Hsi-nu-lo was the chosen of AvalokiteSvara or that the form of that divinity 
functioning as tutelary. of the Tuan family (rulers from 937 to 1253 and hereditary 
governors under the Mongols from 1253 to 1382) had previously acted in the same 
capacity for the house of Ménc. The WK FE by Yana Shén, the JYSNCYS (8b) 
and the TYLNC (4.1b), none of them, in telling of Hsi-nu-lo’s rise to power, refer to 
the story of the monk specifically—that is, other than to associate divine omens with 
Hsi-nu-lo. The last-named book, however, mentions a T‘ang monk, who in 652 passed 
through Hsi-nu-lo’s territory on his way to India and again on his way back in 657, 
this time with sitra and Buddhist images (8a-b). The only other details given about 
him are as follows. As he crossed the Bie Tien-ts‘ang Mountains (which look down 
on the city of Ta-li and on the three pagodas of Ch‘ung-shéng Ssi; see plate 14), he 
met with rain which drenched his precious scriptures. The NBs RE ty Shai-ching P‘o, 
“ Dry-sitra Slope,” takes its name from the fact that the sitra were spread there to 
dry in the sun. Nothing is said about his leaving books or images in Yiinnan. Pre- 
sumably he took those he had with him north to China (T‘ang). 

In view of the likenesses to Pala and Srivijaya images noted above, we think it 
likely that images of our type were made after an Indian or Srivijayan model brought 
to Yiinnan later after communications with China were cut off. Some clever supporter 
of the house of Ména may have moved back to the era of Hsi-nu-lo the monk who 
brought the image, at the same time giving him a prophetic tongue. Or one of the 
Tuan rulers may possibly have had the painting made and forged the Méne date 
(899) to show that his own tutelary divinity had also been that of Ména Hsi-nu-lo, 
father of his country. Of course, on the other hand, the story of the 7th century 
monk may have a basis in fact and the type of image he brought may have been 
superseded later by our AvalokiteSvara type. The solution of this question awaits 
further data. We give the various pieces of evidence for what they are worth and 
tentatively accept the story that an Indian monk (or monk from the West) brought 
an image (mental and/or material) to Yiinnan in the 7th century which served as a 
model for metal images cast in that part of the country. 

We note that M. Cuavannes, Bulletin critique,°° among his criticisms of M. 
Sarnson’s translation, most of them quite just, remarks: “ M. Sainson traduit l’expres- 
sion #72 par ‘le grand docteur Kouan-yin.’ En réalité 7 (mahdsattva) 


°7 Sarnson’s edition has 47, while mine has 3%. -3KAj means “ The Greatly-having ”; 
AM means “The Great And,” that is, we suppose, the Great Reality which most 
people miss under the glamor of appearances. SAINson (p. 197, note 2) translates 
KAR EB by “le docteur riche en moyens (magiques).” Fa-shih, “ Master of the 
Law,” is a very common term of respect for a Buddhist monk. 

°° NCYS, Ch. 2. 40b; Fr. 196-7. °° TP 5(1904) . 480. 
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est une épithéte qui s’applique 4 Kouan-yin en personne. ... Par conséquent, les 
prodiges qui sont attribués par le Nan tchao ye che au {=F 7— ont été accomplis 
par Kouan-yin et c’est l’image de ce Bodhisattva qui fut gravée, d’aprés une peinture 
de Wou Tao-tseu, sur une roche a l’Est de Yong-pei ting (p. 194).”7° Prtuior 
makes the same criticism (BEFEO 4.1120). Now, we heartily agree with the great 
French scholars that 7¢-f+ Ta-shih stands for the Sanskrit word Mahasattva or 
“Great Being” and is inadequately rendered by “le grand docteur.” On the other 
hand, we have evidence to prove that the Indian monk credited with having brought 
Buddhism to Yiinnan, with having prophesied to the wife of Ména UHsi-nu-lo and so 
forth, who, on the face of what is said about him, seems to have been a historic 
character (to whom wonders have been attributed), is called J [YZ tE FF Chien- 
kuo Kuan-shih-yin, that is, “ The AvalokiteSvara Who Founded the Kingdom.” See 
infra: This belief of the Yiinnanese that divine beings walk the earth in human form 
is to be compared with the Tibetan belief in divine incarnations, known to Westerners 
as “living Buddhas.” 


2. Texts which cast doubt on the date of the bird prodigy. 


To the account of the fooling of the wicked dragon by Kuan-yin Ta-shih quoted in 
the YTCK from the CYTC™ is appended a note from the TYa-li Fu chih which 
includes the statement, “It has been handed down that the Mahiasattva, in the 4th 
year of Yung-hui of T‘ang (653) manifested for the first time. . . .” 

In the same section, p. 6a-b, the YTCK, again quoting from the CYTC, tells the 
story of the prophecy made by the Indian monk to the wife of Ména UHsi-nu-lo. It 
starts out, “ During the period Yung-hui (650-656), an old monk with a beautiful 
beard, wearing a red lotus turban and a surplice and holding a bowl, came to the 
house of Hsi-nu-lo in Méng-shé to beg for food.” According to the NCYS, as we 
have seen, Ménc Hsi-nu-lo was at this time already on the throne of the Ta Méng 
Kingdom and in 650 established his capital at Méng-shé Ch‘uan and built the 
walled city of Lung-yii, and consequently could not have been ploughing at the foot 
of Wei Shan, as the YTCK (quoting the CYTC) goes on to tell us he was, in almost 
the same words as the NCYS. We suspect that the NCYS took the story from the 
CYTC, changing dates, but there may be some other explanation. The TYLNC, ch. 4, 
gives 650 as the accession date. 

To add to this confusion, we have the inscription on the Nan-chao t‘u chiian, along- 
side the picture of the bird prodigy, which lists among the nine worshippers, MéinG 
Lo-shéng-yen (the son of Méne Hsi-nu-lo) and not Méne Hsi-nu-lo. See infra. It 
is thus possible that Ména Lo-shéng-yen was the first ruler of the Ta Méng Kingdom 
and that the date of the establishment was later than 649.”* But further investigation 


7 We do not, of course, contend that Wu Tao-tzii painted a picture of our Indian 
monk. The engraving in question may be of the divinity in divine form or the con- 
nection of Wu Tao-tzii with it may be mere fantasy. We note that the TYLNC 4. 28a 
says that the “ Rain-copper Kuan-yin” resembled a painting by Wu Tao-tzit. 

™ This story is told also in the NCYS, Ch 2.44a-b; Fr 203-5. No date is given. 
YTCK 216, 446 35 PG 38 EA 6 a-b. 


72 As we shall see, however, several errors exist in this copy of an earlier painting, and 
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will have to be made before a definite decision can be reached. Whichever way that 
decision lies, the points important for the present study remain unaffected. The monk 
regarded as having played a significant part in the establishment of the Ta Méng 
Kingdom was undoubtedly revered as an incarnation of AvalokiteSvara and, as we 
_shall see later, was believed to have caused an image of this divinity to be cast 
according to his own mental vision. The tradition of the bird prodigy remains, asso- 
ciated with the rise of the Méng family to rulership. It was during the long reign of 
the descendants of Méne Hsi-nu-lo—from the middle of the 7th century to 902—that 
Yiinnan reached its height of prosperity and power. 


3. The red lotus turban. 


Unfortunately, we have no information with regard to the headgear worn by Indian 
Tantric Buddhist monks. We do know, however, that the lamas of Tibet lay great 
stress on headgear, varieties in which indicate the sect and hierarchical rank of the 
wearer. An interesting parallel to the lotus turban of our monk, exact in shape, if 
not in color, exists in a Tibetan painting, probably of the late 18th century, in the 
Ethnological Museum,”* Berlin. In an album representing the former incarnations of 
the ICafi-skya Khutukhtu of Peking, lotus hats or turbans identical in shape with 
that of the Indian monk of our Yiinnanese documents are worn by subsidiary figures 
in two pictures of the series. In one picture, the main figure has been labelled Acarya, 
that is, “ Teacher ”; in the other, Ca-kya-bces-giien. At present, we do not know who 
the subsidiary figures are who wear the lotus turbans. For this information, we are 
indebted to Dr. Ferdinand D. Lesstne, of the University of California, Berkeley, 
from a photograph in whose possession our plate 6 was reproduced. In the case of 
our monk, we are inclined to think that the red lotus of the turban represents or 
suggests the red lotus, attribute of AvalokiteSvara, of whom the monk was considered 


an incarnation. 


4. The iron column with the bird on top. 


The YTCK *** quotes the ABE ors ABS TE Man shu by Fan Ch‘o (T‘ang) to the effect 
that the great General Hie Ma Yiian set up a copper column in %& SHR the walled 
city of An-ning (in Yiinnan) in 115 B.C., and comments justly that the date at least 
is incorrect since Ma Yiian’s campaign in 2e fit Chiao-chih (Annam) took place in 
A.D. 48 in the reign of Kuang-wu Ti of Later Han. 

Of more concern to us is the iron column recorded as having been cast and installed 
by Cuu-xo Liang in or near the walled city of Chien-ning, built by him in Pai-yai.”* 
The date must have been after A. D. 225. No mention is made of bird or birds. A 
note to the NCYS,”* added by Hu Wei, states that in his day (18th century) an 
iron column was standing in iB VE Mi-tu (in Ta-li Fu), which was a several times 
recast of the original set up by Cuu-xo Liang. 
the inclusion of Lo-shéng-yen’s name instead of his father’s among the nine worshippers 
may also be a mistake. 

78 Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. 7*NCYS Ch ch 1.7b and 9a; Fr 30 and 33. 

™"° YTCK ch. 195 BAe w= Z—-AA 8a. 
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The NCYS** states that, during the reconstruction in 820-5 of #t383¥ Ch‘ung- 
shéng Ssii in Ta-li, the priest (architect) 24 ke Li Ch‘éng-mei #7. built three 
pagodas. On top of the older building (probably a single pagoda—the temple is now, 
apparently after the re-building, said to be called also San-t‘a Ssi, “Temple of the 
Three Pagodas ”), had been an iron column with an inscription stating that |} ais 


76 


Wetr-cu‘tu Ching-té *° supervised the construction in 632. The height, presumably of 
all three pagodas, is given as 300 feet. Again, no birds are mentioned. 

However, a passage in the YTCK”™ says, “The temple (Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii) has 
three pagodas, one of which is over 100 feet high and has 16 storeys.** The other two 
are different and smaller. Each (of the three) has a cast-metal top (JH). On the top 
(JHi) is a metal (or gold) we P‘éng.”® It is traditionally said that the nature of 
dragons is to stand in awe of pagodas and to fear p‘éng. Ta-li of old was a dragons’ 
lair. Therefore, by this (pagoda and this p‘éng), they (the dragons) were controlled.” 
There is to this day in the Lake of Ta-li (Erh Hai) a Dragon King, to whom are 
attributed the severe storms which in winter often rage with sudden violence on these 
otherwise peaceful waters (cf. Firzceratp, The Tower of Five Glories 117; 132; 208). 

Another description of Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii in TCCY (SL 10.24) says of the central 
pagoda, the height of which it gives as 480 feet,°° “At the four corners of the very 





7° NCYS Ch ch 1.22a. This account, to which M. Sarnson fails to do justice, we 
shall translate and discuss in a later work. Suffice it to say here that Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii 
as rebuilt 820-5 was on a large scale with 890 buildings and 11,400 Buddhist images, 
befitting the principal temple of the capital. We note a previous rebuilding in 713 
(YTCK ch. 93 and elsewhere). Study of this and other material relating to Ch‘ung- 
shéng Ssii we reserve for a later essay. 

7°6Satinson (NCYS Fr 62) is in error here, as pointed out by Cuavannes (TP 2.5. 
360). CHAvANNEs, however, identifies Wet-cn‘tn Ching-té with a captain who made 
his submission to Li Shih-min (afterwards T‘ang T‘ai-tsung) in 620 (T‘ang shu 2.2), 
but YTCK 195, BRAH—=Z—G4A 42a, throws a different light on the matter. 
One of the bricks of the 7#Hk Ta-yao Pagoda (in Ta-yao hsien, Yiinnan), it says, 
bore the inscription fl 3 BZ 345 “ Wer-cu‘ta supervised the construction.” The YTCK 
goes on to quote the WA Tien chi to the effect that the Pagoda (Ta-yao T‘a) was 
erected in Tang times by a foreign priest from the Western regions whose name was 
Wet-cu‘tH. This priest-architect may well be our Wet-cu‘tn Ching-té. For priests 
using a family name, see supra, Li Ch‘éng-mei; cf. also Petuior, BEFEO 4.1110. 

*YTCK ji = ZH FR= 7. 

*8 This even number seems to us odd, since in our experience, Chinese and Japanese 
pagodas invariably have an odd number of storeys. This one may be the exception to 
the rule, since Tien hsi (ch. 52), AZT Wy 56a, and the TCCY (SL. 10. 22a) 
both concur. The East Pagoda in K‘un-ming (see infra), which strongly resembles this 
central one at Ch‘ung-shéng Ssi, has 13 storeys. 

7° See notes 51 and 81. This bird must have been large enough to be a landmark, 
because ever since Chuang-tzii described the p‘éng (“back like T‘ai Shan; wings as 
if letting fall the clouds of Heaven”), it has been noted for its great size. 

8° Even considering that the Chinese foot is somewhat smaller than ours, 480 feet 
is pretty tall. The 100 feet given above seem more reasonable. The Tien hsi (loc. cit.) 
gives also 480 feet, the NCYS (Ch ch. 1. 22a) gives 300 feet. 
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top are modelled DG ArE four metal (or gold) geese, (each) 20 feet high,” and goes 
on to tell a tale of some interest but without immediate bearing on our theme. 
The super-structure of the two lateral towers is left to the imagination. On the site 
of Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii to the North of Ta-li city and about two and one-half miles from 
the lake,*’ stand three pagodas (plate 14a). The top of the central tower is in ruins,** 
so that nothing remains of the birds. We can, however, form an idea of the four-bird 
construction once on the top from the similar pagoda of i ae Ch‘ang-lo Ssii, still 
standing in K‘un-ming (old Yiinnan-fu) ,** known as the “ Pagoda of the East Temple” 


*2In connection with our theory that all of these birds, whether called phoenix, 
p‘éng, geese or roosters, are Sun Birds, which we shall enlarge in a later work, this 
story is of great interest. “ When anyone wandering below the pagoda takes a large 
stone and throws it on the ground, the gold birds raise their heads and give a long 
cry, the sound of which resounds clear beyond Kuei-chou.” The cry of the geese is, 
we believe, analogous to the Buddha’s “ cock-crow” and “lion’s roar,” in which the 
truth is proclaimed. The cock as Awakener is also a symbol of “ Christ who awakens 
us to life.” Cf. Coomaraswamy, Note on the iconography of the cock on the column, 
Art Bulletin 21 (1939) . 402. 

We think it likely that in the beginning, the bird or birds on top of the pagoda were 
either covered with gold leaf or gilded. Gold symbolizes light, life, immortality. The 
“golden hamsa (goose)” of India is the “solar spirit as immanent, hence really equal 
to bodhicitta—universal Buddha-heart”’ (letter from Coomaraswamy, February 16, 
1944). 

8? According to CHAvANNES (TP 2.6.34, note 2), the Tien hsi 5.2. 50r states that 
the temple is more than 100 li from the lake. No such statement occurs on this page 
in the LC edition. However, one which might be so construed on 5.2. 56a we render 
(by punctuating differently), “The three pagodas, straight and tall, oppose Erh Hai 
(the Lake of Ta-li). (From this site) 100 li and more may be directly seen.” The — 
pagodas of Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii (invariably said to be north of the city of Ta-li) could 
never have been 100 li from the lake, since the entire plain on which both the city 
of Ta-li and what remains of Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii are situated, is itself only from two to 
three miles wide, thirty-five miles long, and the lake extends parallel (Frtzcerap, op. 
cit. 4 and map facing 276). They may even once have been nearer the lake, which 
has receded, according to Lieut. Cammann. “ Ta-li of old was a dragon’s’ lair.” 

The position of Ch‘ung-shéng Ssu—principal divinity AvalokiteSvara—near the lake 
is not, in our opinion, fortuitous. Not only did the bird on the pagoda function as 
queller of the dragon in the lake, but the lake itself was, we believe, symbolic of the 
lake Anavatapta, sacred to AvalokiteSvara, functioning like similar lakes (and man- 
made ponds) near temples to this divinity in Indo-China (EAFEO 248 and BEFEO 
23. 401-5). 

®°Tt was riven (by a fissure) three feet (wide) in the earthquake of 1514 and 
within ten days came together again, states YTCK ch. 95, quoting the Ta-li Fu chih. 

84 A brief account of this pagoda, not without error, is contained in Un voyage a 
Yunnansen: guide (2nd edition) , by Georges Corpier, p. 61. It has also been published 
with a drawing by #f FARES Murata Jiro, KASD PRES Shina no Butts 99-100, 
who states that Chinese books give three different T‘ang dates for the construction 
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or the “ East Pagoda,” with its four iron cocks (plate 14, fig. b).°> It was paired 
with the pagoda of S56 Hui-kuang Ssii, called the “ West Pagoda” or the 
“Pagoda of the West Temple,” still standing but in an advanced stage of ruin. These 
pagodas, like those of Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii in Ta-li, were built by Wet-cx‘tn Ching-té in 
the 7th century and re-built by Li Ch‘éng-mei in the 9th.°° We are not at present 
prepared to give the date of the last rebuilding of these pagodas or of the three on 
the site of Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii, a knotty problem which we plan to tackle in a later 
work. They are all, however, fine examples of Chinese architecture of. a little-known 
type; and two of them may be T‘ang (825).°’ To Lieutenant Schuyler Cammann, 
who visited both sites, we are indebted for a knowledge of their existence (neither Hu 
Wei nor Sarnson so much as hinted at it) as well as for the photographs. 

Although the birds on top of the pagodas are variously called p‘éng (a fabulous 
winged creature of great size; sometimes translated “roc”), geese and cocks, we 
believe that they are not unrelated to the “son of the phoenix” on top of the iron 


‘ 


column in our picture. The trilogy of towers (each with a bird on top at one time) 
was doubtless intended to commemorate the bird prodigy and to establish and fix 
firmly in the minds of the people the divine right to rule of the house of Mina. The 
four birds, in all likelihood, indicated that the power of the ruler whose symbol they 
were, extended in all four directions. The bird (and pagoda) had the secondary func- 





and that he believes it to date from the beginning of Yiian, i.e., that it was rebuilt 
at the same time as the central pagoda of Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii. Corprer (loc. cit.) reports 
a building in the 19th century, which we have not been able to verify. The re-building 
of the temple in 1673, mentioned in YTCK ch. 93, fia iE = Z—{P— 13 a-b, 
was, we believe, confined to several temple halls and did not include the pagoda (“the 
temple was destroyed but the pagoda was not destroyed ”—loc. cit. b); and records of 
the rebuilding of the pagoda in Ch‘ing times may be due to a misconception resulting 
from the practice of referring to this temple as Dib ea “ Ch‘ang-lo Ssii of the 
East Pagoda,” which, by the way, shows the fame of this tower. The East and West 
Pagodas, which formed a pair, overshadowed in importance their respective temples, 
Ch‘ang-lo Ssii and Hui-kuang Ssii, names now all but forgotten. 

The ZEAPTRAI KF ML Shokai Kanwa daijiten, enlarged edition (1941) ff fal 
9, illustrates the word #$ t6 (“ pagoda”) by a picture of the East Pagoda at K‘un- 
ming, ascribing it to the T‘ang dynasty, without, however, identifying it. We expect 
to deal with the problem of dating in another work. 

°° Corpier, loc. cit., calls them “ poules” but, as can be seen in the photograph 
(plate 14b), they have tail feathers. Murata (op. cit. 99) calls them JA Bl hoo, 
“phoenix.” He states that they are made of copper (or bronze). 

°° NCYS Ch 1. 22a; Fr 62. 

*? The two lateral pagodas at Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii. The records of rebuilding seem to 
refer to the central pagoda. This latter is probably Yiian. Murata (loc. cit.) considers 
the East pagoda at K‘un-ming, which resembles it, also Yiian. See note 84. Further, 
there is a fine square pagoda at 7k £3 Yung-ch‘ang, of which Lieutenant CaMMANN 
has a photograph, seemingly T‘ang (without birds). We intend to make strenuous 
efforts to obtain the opinion of a specialist in Chinese architecture before we issue 
our proposed work on Buddhist art in old Yiinnan. 
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tion of controlling the naga (dragon or dragons) in the Lake of Ta-li, thus corresponding 
to the Indian Garuda, as pointed out by CHavannes.*™* 

The above birds, we believe, have one quality in common: all are Sun Birds.*7” And 
we have here interesting and important Far Eastern parallels to multiple examples in 
Greek, Indian and Christian art of birds on columns or pillars (to which latter the 
square pagoda corresponds) .*”” We believe them to be the first identified Far Eastern 
examples (and possibly the first known Buddhist examples) of the Sun Bird on the 
Axis Mundi.*** Further, these Sun Birds may well furnish a clue to the titles  # 
“Sun Emperor” and H i= “ East-of-the-Sun King” conferred by the Tibetan 
Court respectively on Ménca Ko-lo-féng ca. 754 and on Méne I-mou-hsin (ruled 778- 
808) , descendants of Mena Hsi-nu-lo (BEFEO 4.153). The bird may have constituted 
the crest or totem of the Ména family or of the tribe to which it belonged (Ai-lao 
or some branch of the Thai). For this last suggestion, we are indebted to Lieutenant 
CaMMANN. 


Note 5. The Avalokitesvara of Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii (the “ Rain-copper ** Kuan-yin ”). 


Hu Wei, commenting on a passage in the NCYS* telling of the casting of an 
Avalokitesvara image 16 feet high under the supervision of #4) 3 fg) Caine Mai-ssi in 
the year 900,°° says, “According to one account, during the period T‘ien-pao (742-56), 
there was a priest at Ch‘ung-shéng Sst: who solicited subscriptions for the making of a 


87a TP 2.5.357, quoting the YTC 19.34. We have not been able to trace this 
reference, but see above the passage dealing with p‘éng and dragons. A possible reason 
for the connection of the bird which controlled the ndéga with Méne Hsi-nu-lo is that 
this ruler is credited with the introduction of Buddhism, which may have supplanted 
snake worship. The bird may suggest the submission of the dragon (snake) tribes 
(HED) to Avalokitesvara at the time Ménea Hsi-nu-lo made Buddhism the State 
religion and this divinity guardian god. AvalokiteSvara, in the form called AN {CHR 
Cintamanicakra, holds with other attributes the cintémani or wish-granting jewel, 
which was from time immemorial in Hindu lore guarded by a naga, and not a few 
paintings represent the Dragon King, sometimes in snake form, presenting this jewel 
to Cintamanicakra. Cf. Cuapin, A Study in Buddhist iconography: iconographic 
addenda, OZ (1935) .196. 

87> The evidence we shall take up in the study we propose to make of Ch‘ung-shéng 
Ssi. For Greek and Christian examples of the bird (usually but not always cock) 
cf. Cauiisen, The iconography of the cock on the column, Art Bulletin 21 (1939) . 160- 
78, and for Indian examples and significance, cf. CoomMARASWAMyY’s note on this article, 
op. cit. 

87¢ Dr. CooMARASWAMY (loc. cit.) mentions an Indian example of the Ist century 
B.C. which may possibly be Buddhist. 

®§ Since this character $j “copper,” is used also for fy Hi] “bronze,” it may very 
well be that these images were bronze. 

8° NCYS Ch 1.29b; Fr 79. 

°° This statue was cast by a man of 4 Shu (Ssii-ch‘uan), by name, Eee 
Li Chia-t‘ing. He may have introduced a new style. 
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16-foot image of Kuan-yin. While the image was still unfinished, in the night it sud- 
denly rained. In the morning, when what had rained was examined, it was (found to be) 
copper. So it was taken to cast the image. When the image was finished, a white 
light extended everywhere (from it) for all of three days and three nights. Up to 
the present °°* men call it the ‘ Rain-copper Kuan-yin.’ ” °°” 

Now this image was the chief object of worship in the principal temple of Ta-li 
(the capital), which seems to have commemorated the divine bird instrumental in 
bringing Méne Hsi-nu-lo to the throne in accordance with the prophecy of the Indian 
monk, incarnation of Avalokitesvara. Thus, the “ Rain-copper Kuan-yin” cast be- 
tween 742 and 756 may have been modelled directly or indirectly on the image 
(mental and/or otherwise) brought to Yiinnan by this same monk. The colossal 
image, 16 (Chinese) feet high, must have been impressive. 

It may be of interest to note that the image of Kuan-yin enshrined in Ch‘ung-shéng 
Ssii was in all likelihood the principal object of worship in Ta-li up to the burning of 
the temple in the Mohammedan rebellion in the latter half of the 19th century. (Firz- 
GERALD, op. cit. 112.) Firzceraup further says (loc. cit.) that Buddhism to the people 
of Ta-li is “nothing more than the cult of Kuan Yin.” Lieutenant CamMann, who 
has been eyes and ears to us for what is left in Yiinnan today, states that at the 
site of Ch‘ung-shéng Ssi, in addition to pillar bases and the like, is a small modern 
temple which houses two or three monks. These guardians showed him a hand and 
a fragment of drapery, all that remains now of the colossal bronze image of the “ Rain- 
copper Kuan-yin ” enshrined in the Main Hall before it was destroyed by fire. The 
two great bells cast in 871,°°° which he did not see, may have been melted either to 
make war matériel or in the fire. 

The reason why all the Yiinnanese images of our type so far found have been of 
bronze and not of wood, stone or clay may be that they are one and all replicas, at 
whatever hand, of the “ Rain-copper Kuan-yin.” On the other hand, it must be noted 
that metal was plentiful in Yiinnan. The problem of the change in style, following 
the introduction of a Pala or Srivijayan model about the 10th century, confronts us here. 


4. The Nan-chao t‘u chiian 


Next, we shall examine a Yiinnanese scroll painting with inscrip- 
tions called the Nan-chao t‘u chiian, or “ Roll of pictures of Nan- 
chao.” As noted above, this painting is now inaccessible, being 
in a private collection in Japan. However, by means of the photo- 


ea i.e., the Kuan-yin of Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii; it could not have been the same image, 
for a new one had been cast in A. D. 900, doubtless replaced in turn by a later one. 

°°» The TYLNC 4.28a quotes a similar passage from the fe BB dS Tsa-i chih. 

°°¢ YTCK, i-wén chih 3.2 4244 Pf 4. The engravings represent the symbols of the 
Six Paramitaé and images of the Four Guardian Kings and Brahma and Indra. The 
bells are thus examples of Tantric Buddhist art. We plan to study these bells later 
in an essay on Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii. 
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graphs here reproduced, we have been able to translate the inscrip- 
tions, although we have by no means solved all the problems 
connected therewith. 

A copy, made probably in the 12th or 13th century, of an earlier 
work executed in 899, was our first judgment. And although it is 
just possible that the painting, executed about the 12th century 
and dated 899, was intended to function as proof that the type 
of image used by the Tuan family as a dynastic talisman had 
functioned similarly for the house of MEn«, we shall, until further 
evidence is found, consider the scroll a 12th century copy, in which 
the current style of image was substituted for an earlier type. It 
is, moreover, not absolutely out of the question to suppose that 
our type of image came to Yiinnan as early as 899. 

The scroll illustrates the prophecy made to Hsi-nu-lo’s wife by 
the Indian monk, the prodigy of the gold bird which led Cuane 
Lo-chin-ch‘iu to abdicate in favor of Hsi-nu-lo and the casting and 
installation on a mountain top of an image of AvalokiteSvara 
modelled on the monk’s mental vision. It portrays in addition a 
thrilling attack on the monk and his eventual triumph over his 
tormentors, but its chief importance for us lies in its illustration 
of the making of the image, which, as shown in the painting, is of 
the very type under discussion (plate 11). 

The image held in the hands of the old man who cast it is of 
about the same comparative size as most of those discussed in 
this article (20 inches more or less), while the colossal image 
enshrined among the mountains may parallel the huge statue in 
Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii. The painting, however, probably illustrates 
only one statue, since AvalokiteSvara images can, like Alice in 
Wonderland, change from short to tall. See infra. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON THE Nan-chao t‘u chiian 


(With the exception of the three short inscriptions above the 
building at the beginning—right—of the scroll, with which we 
commence, the text and illustrations given below follow the order 
on the painting, proceeding from right to left.) 
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A (?) 2% 
The female phoenix (?) *' bird. 


IAF 
The son of the phoenix. 


IES 
The male phoenix bird. 


4 ERK 
The parti-colored dog of the house of King Ch‘. 


KSEE BE FE BF EE 
The music of the devas constantly attends the house of King Ch‘i. 


Le EB st 
Méng,” wife of King Hsing-tsung. 
rope eto |) 
Hsiin-mi-chiao,** wife of King Ch‘. 


KA 
The Heavenly Host (or the deva-soldiers) come to help.** 


94 


*! This painting has been cut in the process of remounting. £3 “ Bird” is the only 
legible character here, but above it is a line which may very likely, considering the 
pictures (of the male, female and young bird) and the following inscriptions, be the 
bottom line of the character JB\ huang, the female phoenix. Although, originally, féng- 
huang formed the name of the bird in general, in later times (such as we deal with 
here), the JA, was said to be the male, the JBl, the female. We surmise that the son 
of the phoenix pictured here entered into the gold bird on top of the iron pillar (see 
infra) and informed Méne Hsi-nu-lo of his duties as a ruler. 

°2 4 part of the posthumous title of our old friend, Méne Hsi-nu-lo, viz. (fy IAA 
3% -E Kao-tsu Ch‘i-chia Wang. 

°° The NCYS is silent with regard to these womenfolk, except for the part they play 
in this episode (passage translated above). 

°* Hsing-tsung Wang is Pes SE Shih-tsung Hsing-tsung Wang, the posthumous 
title of Mena Lo-shéng-yen, son of Méne Hsi-nu-lo and of his first wife. He reigned, 
according to the NCYS, from 674 to 712. 

°4 These Heavenly soldiers appear at a strange time and place, where we suspect 
that they were not in the original painting. The NCYS (Ch 1.20a-b; Fr 58) records 
the coming of deva-soldiers who frightened the Yiinnanese and gave the victory to the 
Chinese forces. A temple called AS ipllBj Fei-t‘ien-Shén Miao, “Temple of the 
Flying Devas,” was erected in Chia-ting, Ssii-ch‘uan, where the fighting took place. 
See loc. cit. But perhaps the Yiinnanese had their own version in connection with one 
of the crushing defeats they inflicted on the Chinese. 
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RItBZRR 
The military official, by name, Ch‘iin-i.” 


KLEE 

The civil official, Lo-p‘ang. 

BP lp pee i BRAGA BRK Se PRAHA 
HARE (BL) ENR rR IE HE Ht 

Méng and Hsiin-mi-chiao give him (the monk) 18 feet of black- 
and 18 feet of light-colored material for the clothes of abstinence. 
Méng arranges on the honorable man’s head his red lotus turban, 
bound (or swathed) around his head according to foreign fashion. 
(He) takes it off and puts it on this (rock; see painting) . 


Hel ZF WF 

(The Monk) again begs food. 

SPLIT AR 

Méng and the other, having received the prophecy, again return 
home. 


#5 Be 
The horse’s tracks. 
AAS _E Se pt FL 
From the top of the white horse, come clouds, among which a boy. 
attendant holds an iron staff. 
we 
The footprints of the Saint. 
Bie AS eS RT EE 
Hsiin-mi-chiao and Méng, having given food, receive in exchange 
the prophecy. 

°° The NCYS gives Zh #[$Ze Kvo Chiin-i. 

°° The NCYS gives Uk HE Se Po Lo-p‘ang. These two officials have no place here 
between the gift of food and the prophecy unless some episode invelving them and 
the Indian monk, who re-appears facing them, has escaped us. 

The first scene of the scroll, including the military and civil officials with the monk 
and deva-soldiers on clouds above, is reproduced in color in The Art News 28.30.1 


with the strange caption, “ Nan shown visiting the holy places of Buddha.” 
6a (Supply classifier No. 145.] 
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RU 
The elephant’s tracks 


FETAL BAR a LAT AR ARB 
On the flat rock at the place where the Indian monk sat, are 
imprints of his clothes. 


AREMMZE PAH RFC ae 
From the top of the white elephant, issue magic clouds among 
which is a boy attendant holding a square mirror made of gold. 


“HE 


The ox’s tracks 


Fa AE ABER EF ee EE 
The blue-green sands-ox *’ does not change.** Afterwards, an ox 
cult was established. This is the cause. 


Fn BE ait ROE 2F ESE EA A 
At this time, Méne hurriedly calling King Ch‘i and the others, 
comes to the ploughed fields. 


AF Ee A Bs Ee eb he SE 
King Ch‘i Méne Hsi-nu-lo and King Hsing-tsung Mina Lo- 
shéng,®® come one after another to see the holy manifestations. 


FR (for O°" ?) BAA PRE MBEBSS=TARARTAK 
The magistrate of Ch‘iung-shih ts‘un in Shou-t‘an (or, possibly, 
Shou-shén) ,*° Wane Lo of Chia-ming *” and others, thirty in all, 
steal and eat the Indian monk’s white dog. 


°? The ox may be called ¥4F “ sands-ox ” to distinguish him from the water-buffalo 
used by Hsi-nu-lo for ploughing. +- is applied to both oxen and water-buffalo. The 
latter is common in Yiinnan. 

°° That is, does not produce wonders like the horse and elephant. 

°° The same as Ména Lo-shéng-yen; cf. NCYS Ch ch 1. 10a; Fr 35. 

°° [Read the preceding character with a 128 for the 154.] 

7°°Many Ch‘iung-shih are listed in the CKKCTMTTT, but none of them are in 
Yiinnan. We do not find Shou-t‘an either. ParKer, The early Laos and China, China 
Review 19.72, notes that RR t‘an is often written for shén [Cl. No. 128] in Yiinnanese 
place names. 

*°1 The YTCK ch. 188 9984550977 — FARE 5, says that in 656, 4 Wanc Lo, 
ABR K TH Commander of the Ho Man, went with tribute to the T‘ang Court. 
If he be our Wana Lo, the monk did a quick job of civilizing him. 


7 
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SET Shh GOL BE EBD TAS EBAF OM 1 t 
The village magistrate, Wane Lo, and Cu‘1ane Pu order ? Wai- 
ch‘iian ? to go offer the Indian monk’s bow] and staff on Hsiao-yii 


mountain.’ 


SLEMSEMABEMEPRLBUKLBHRKREA PRET MR 
TK 

Wanc Lo and others, thirty of them, hurt and injure the Indian 
monk. First, they cut his body into three sections, then they burn 
them. With the bones (i.e., the ashes?) they fill a bamboo tube, 
which they throw in the water. 

Ue eT . 

This is the Lan-ts‘ang River.’ 

PET ATH HS Bs FES BAP 

The shoes (or boots) left by the Indian monk turned to stone; 
they may now be seen in Ch‘iung-shih ts‘un. 


PEAT We iF Ti He ESE SA BNIB 2 ARR 


The Indian monk breaks the tube and comes out. Wana Lo and 


the others chase but can not catch up with him. 


EBLE HE 46 75 BE RRA °° (RE 

When Wane Lo and [Cu‘ranc] Pu can not come near him, they. 
begin to have a change of heart. They prostrate themselves and 
confess their crime. 


ESE RNS RESET Be PER EAB ZAR 

Wanc Lo and the others ride oxen and mount horses and hurriedly 
follow the Indian monk for the space of several li. The monk 
walks leisurely along, but his pursuers can not catch up with him.” 


798 (Both hsiao and yii are under 46.] 

102 may be for “fF, pronounced han or an. See the K‘ang-hsi tzti-tien. Pos- 
sibly, the name should be Hit Lung-yii [both under 46]. This translation is only 
tentative. 

198 T.e., the Mekong. Cf. NYCS Fr 282. Sometimes written Mie 

1°4 We are indebted to Dr. P. M. Susk1 for the identification of this character. 

295 The copyist again seems to have confused the sequence of events. 
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SER 75 HH bd PEPE Ly J 
The Indian monk then goes out and establishes a temple on the 
summit of Nan-ch‘iang-fou Mountain.*” 


BA pa eS Pinas ALK a BA ie St BB Se Be TAL 

At the time of the opening of the Nan-p‘u-hsieh-no-hsieh,*” the 
great chief Cuanc Ning-chien [i.e., Coane Lo-chin-ch‘iu] ** and 
others have the good fortune to pray on the summit. 

RAT Eo" BHA FR SRR 
_ At the time of the beating on the kéng drum,’ there is manifested 
an old man who says, “I understand how to cast the image of 
The Holy One.” **° 

LHABELE 

The Chief of Mang-tao, L1 Mang-ling.** 

EA) SRB 

The old man casts the image of The Holy One. 


BRERA LE 
The image of The Holy One is placed on the mountain. 


19° Not yet identified. 

°7 We note that 5 fist Ména Hsieh-no is said to have been a son of King 
Asoka and the ancestor of the Chinese. NCYS Fr 24-5. 

2°8The TYLNC 4. 7a identifies the 2474 AGFA Chien-ning Shou-ling Ta 
Chiang-chiin with Cuane Lo-chin-ch‘iu. Through a scribe’s error, RE and are trans- 
posed. The site of the former Chien-ning is in Mi-tu (in Ta-li Fu). NCYS Ch ch 1. 7b; 
Fr 30, note by Hu Wei. It was the city-state over which Cuane Lo-chin-ch‘iu ruled 
before he abdicated in favor of Hsi-nu-lo. 

1088 [With No. 167] 

°° We do not find this character with the metal radical. A 38 kéng drum is, of 
course, a watchman’s drum, which could hardly be as large as this one appears. The 
drum in the picture belongs rather to the type of large metal drum so many examples 
of which have been found in Indo-China. Cf. Hecer, Alte Metalltrommeln aus siidost 
Asien, with 45 plates, and the Eumorfopolous catalogue of bronzes by Yerrs 2. 12-29. 
We may add that the use in Chinese texts of the term #¥$# “to melt and cast” 
(e.g. TYLNC 4.28a) may have led the Yiinnanese to look upon the drum as a 
magic aid in casting, as our text here seems to indicate. Or perhaps the magic use 
of drums in casting led the Chinese to coin the term. 

110 HH was used above for the monk; here for AvalokiteSvara, who incarnated in 
him. In the former case, we translate “ saint,” in the latter, “ Holy One.” 

"41 Unidentified. 
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AGRE (FE) ZO (probably for H)BBAFFRERILES RBA 


The top(?) of their iron pillar turned to stone; it may be seen 
today in Kuang-hua-ch‘iin, now called Yin-shéng.**” 


FUSS Ay PBR SIL et 
The iron pillar in Ch‘iung-shih ts‘un in Shou-t‘an ™ is nine feet 
and seven inches high. 


tik RB PSSA aR a a Bt HA BA 
RRA Rb SE CAMP RERSH BRS HRY SHAS 
FEE ALA FESS EE 

According to the BIS Chang shih kuo shih," the great 
General of Yiinnan, Cuanc Lo-chin-ch‘iu, the General of the right 
of the Hsi-érh River, Yana Nung-tung; '* the General of the left 
(of the River?) , Coane I-mou-tung; the Prefect of Wei-féng,’™ 


112 Now Fr iE Ching-tung T‘ing, south of Ta-li, halfway between Ta-li and 
Ssii-mao (NCYS Fr 16, note 15, and 49, note 3). If Sarnson is correct, this site does 
not correspond to that described by the Chin so (Grae HE BR) as in Chao-chou, west 
of Mi-tu. According to this book, it was here, far to the north of Ssii-mao (roughly 
one-fifth of the distance from Ta-li to Ssii-mao), somewhat east of Méng-hua T‘ing, 
on the site of the original Cuu-xo Liang column, that an iron column was erected in 
872. A note by Hu Wei (NCYS Ch ch 1.27b; Fr 74) describes in more detail the 
site of this column erected in 872 (or 871): where the boundaries of Pai-yai, Mi-tu 
and Méng-hua meet. The NCYS (loc. cit.) gives 8 feet as the height, the Chin so, 
doubtless more exact, gives 7 feet, 5 inches. 

118 See note 100. Apparently, there were 2 iron columns. 

ate BH Yana Tung is mentioned by TYLNC 4.10a as chief of the ape 
Hsi-érh “barbarians,” probably the ancestors of the present Min-chia. Cf. NCYS 
Fr 39; Crepner, op. cit. 15. [Here, and later, the tung of the name has No. 64 as 
classifier.] 

116 This book is unknown to us. The name means “ National History by Mr. Chang.” 
Doubtless a history of the Chien-ning and Ta Méng Kingdoms, it was probably com- 
posed some time before 899 by a member of the family to whom Cuane Lo-chin-ch‘iu 
belonged. Chang, Yang, Tuan, Chao, Shih, Li and Wang are all well-known family 
names in Yiinnan; and it is by utilizing this fact that we have separated the names 
of the nine men. Yiinnanese names are not easy to read. We may note that CHAVANNES, 
in “ Une inscription du royaume de Nan-tchao” 422, reads KE eH ee 
“Les grands chefs Wang-tchao-ts‘iuen-teng, Yang-tch‘oan-mo-meou.” Now the first 
wang is part of the title ff (Cf. NCYS Ch ch 1.3a; Fr 15) and both Chao 
(French Tchao) and Yang are family names. 

116'The same as Wei Shan, at the foot of which Hsi-nu-lo was ploughing when the 
Indian monk foretold his good fortune. 
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Méne Lo-shéng;**’ the chief of the great group Hsiin-kung,’** 
Tuan Yii-tung; CuHao Lan-yii; Sara Tung-wang; Li Shih-ting 
and Wana Ch‘ing-hsi-mo, nine men in all, make offerings to the 
iron pillar.**® 


hn Es BY 5 PG — a RFE SB EE 

All know that the Marquis of the Hsi-érh River *”° of the King- 
dom **: of Yiinnan was formerly appointed Great Marshal, Com- 
mander-in-chief,’*? CHane Lo-chin-ch‘iu. 


AP ERMBICR 
The magistrate of Shih-mén Village,’** Lr Mang-ch‘iu ** of Lo- 
ho.?*5 


EP ET 
The Tz‘t-shuang-tzii (?) ‘°° Li Hsing. 


Die ail FRE VE 1: ia ES SF ARE DG Dy ts Ss — FE 
The Maharaja,’ the Earth-wheel King, Tan-pi(?),’** dis- 
dains (?) **® the Four Quarters and begs them to be one family. 


47 We should expect to find Méne Hsi-nu-lo here instead of his son, Méne Lo-shéng. 
Perhaps an error in copying. 

448 Name of district in Yiinnan? 119 See note 57. 

120'The text here has — érh, “two,” which we suspect is an error for {H- Erh, the 
name of the river which occurs elsewhere in our text. However, it may refer to two 
branches of this river. 

1 Both the Chinese word [$Y kuo (Kingdom) and the transliteration #3 chao 
(kingdom) are used. 

°° CuHanG Lo-chin-ch‘iu, King of Chien-ning Kingdom, was invested by the Tang 
Court, at some time previous to 649, with the title Ta-shou-ling-chiang-chiin (great 
Marshal, Commander-in-chief) , or, according to the NCYS Ch 1. 9a; Fr 33, Shou-ling- 
ta-chiang-chiin. 

*°8 There are two places called Shih-mén in Yiinnan, according to the CKKCTMTT 
266: one a hundred Ji northeast of RETK Chien-shui hsien; the other west of fae FL 
Lu-liang hsien. 

**4 Note that we had above, Lt Mang-ling (Li and Mang, same characters in both 
cases) . 

12° Without making any rash speculations, we may note that there is a £41) Lo-ho 
hsien in Kuangsi province (CKKCTMTTT 1350). 

126'This name is difficult; were there no 4¢2, we should be inclined to consider 
shuang to be for #€ shuang. The ¥49€ Tz‘i-shuang was one of the Nine Shuang 
(Cf. NCYS, Ch.1.2b and 3a and also Cuavannes, Bulletin critique, 474-5). 

**7 This Indian title was conferred on Tuan Hsing-chih by the Mongol Emperor 
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Pa ER 
The Emperor Méne Lung-hao.**° 


rp ELF 

The Emperor Chung-hsing.** 

Bill) ES POT eH FF EB OR a ES 

The Lord of Wei Shan, the Chang-nei-shu-chin-ch‘iian-tsan-wei- 
li-ch‘ang jen-shuang,"**? Wane Féng-tsung.’*** 
(BLAS HSS BRE MA 

The MHsin-po-shih,** the Nei-chang-shih ch‘iu-wang** jén- 
shuang,***? CHane Shun.*** 


Hsien-tsung in 1253. Cf. NCYS, Fr. 110. Its use here lends color to the contention 
of M. Petuxior that it was used before the 13th century. Cf. Pextiot, BEFEO 4. 164. 

28 The second character may possibly be intended for RR chieh, in which case, 
instead of the name Tan-pi, we should have the phrase, “ sustaining the world.” It is 
possible that this line, as interpreted in note 129, refers to the Emperor Shun-hua-chén 


(Chung-hsing) . 
*2°Tt seems likely to us that there has been a transposition here and that we 
should read, ae hein DF eae “, . modest and unassuming, begs the Four 


Quarters to be one family.” 

189 We fail to find this name in the NCYS lists. However, since the native term 
for Emperor, P‘iao-hsin, is used here and since the figure is dressed (or rather, 
undressed) in native style (and not in Chinese fashion like Chung-hsing), we believe 
that the figure may be intended to represent (3 ) TEBE [Ménc] Shih-lung, also called 
Bit Ch‘iu-lung, who ruled 859-77. Because he was never enfeoffed by the T‘ang 
and in fact defeated their armies more than once, he may well have reverted to native 
costume and title. He may have been included here because he erected an iron pillar 
on the site of the one set up in the 8rd century by Cuu-xo Liang. Cf. NCYS Fr. 70-4. 
We rule out his son and successor YE HE Lung-shun or (EP: Lung-fa because in his 
reign, due to his love for wine, women and song and to the treachery of the Chinese 
Emperor’s advisers, the power of Nan-chao suffered a great fall. Cf. NCYS Fr. 76-8. 
The only point against the Shih-lung identification is the fact that P& Lung precedes 
~ hao, an indication that the bearer of the name is the son of a ruler whose name 
ended with Lung, but the copyist may have transposed the characters. 

181 Here, the Chinese term Huang-ti is used. Chung-hsing is a reign name (898-902) of 
FEL IA Shun-hua-chén (reigned 897-902), last monarch of the Méng family. Cf. 
NCYS Ch 1.29a-b; Fr 78 and 272. 

182 Not one of the Nine Shuang. Cf. NCYS Ch 1.2b-3a and Cuavannes, “ Bulletin 
critique ” 474-5. 

188 As yet, we have no other information about these two, evidently high officials 
under Shun-hua-chén. 

184 Title not yet identified. 185 Cf. NCYS Ch ch 1. Sa. 
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ANESALSF BH HARREEEKS A PRU CAA G 
TA Yo) SR FE SE PT a il FE A A DE FE PBA A. 
Aig Se 

We, the Lord of Wei Shan, the Chang-nei-shu-chin-ch‘iian-tsan- 
wei-li-ch‘ang jen-shuang, WANG Féng-tsung and colleagues respect- 
fully report that, [using] the accounts about erecting an iron pillar 
at Wei Shan and those about the Hsi-érh River, and [using] the 
documents contained in our national history, we have respectfully 
drawn a picture of the Holy Religion’s first entrance into our 
realm and have recorded thereon what we know in sequence as 
follows [i.e., this belongs at the beginning of the scroll]. Respect- 
fully reported by the Minister [WANG] Féng-tsung and colleagues. 


pS — t= A+ AeA (for) ee we BN BL EE 
Pip ae FF 4 TE BR ba Ee SE 

Chung-hsing, the second year (898 or 899), the 3rd month, the 
14th day, the Hsin-po-shih, the Nei-ch‘ang-shih ch‘iu-wang jén- 
shuang, Cuanc Shun; and the Lord of Wei Shan, the Chang-nei- 
shu-chin-ch‘iian-tsan-wei-li-ch‘ang jén-shuang, WANG Féng-tsung, 
respectfully present (their work to the Emperor) . 


KEPLER 
Weén-wu Huang-ti Shéng-chén. 


FPS ES eR Ee RG Ire EES 
The Shih-nei-kuan mu-shuang **’ chang-tsan-shu, Ch‘iu-shuang, 
conferred name, YANG."*® 


136 


18° Not in the NCYS lists. It is just possible that this large figure, which dwarfs 
that of Chung-hsing, under whom the original painting was made, is intended for Hsi- 
nu-lo himself and that the title was given him long after his death. We note a 
discrepancy in the NCYS with regard to his title 23 Chii-chia Wang, which on 
page 8b is called as “usurped posthumous title” and on page 9b is given as if 
used at the time of his coronation (Fr $1 and 33). We do not know why lines have 
been drawn around the title of this figure and that of the one following. For the 
high crowns, see note 154a. 

187 The Mu-shuang, who rules the Army, is one of the Nine Shuang. Cf. Petuior, 
BEFEO 4.1102. 

188 Not yet identified. Ch‘iu-shuang may be the given name or it may possibly be 
an erroneous way of writing a title. 
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FAAS Se 7) EAR AT DB SEH He Pa, 

Observe the Minister who bears the dragon-headed blade. His 
attendants are CHANG Hua and Cu‘ENG Chieh, courtiers of [CHANG] 
Lo-chin-ch‘iu of Pai-yai.’* 


dt ie Fi fe 
North. The Mi-hsieh-ch‘ii River.**° 


fiz) Da YH Ya) 5 0G tel en KG ZH ww eRe be A 
BLA iR (? ) MBE ZAAP Rh 

West. The west section of the Hsi-érh River is like an ear, the 
ear of the Great Sea.’** The River-god has a gold conch and a 
gold fish. The gold fish has a white head, on which is a wheel. 
Then (two) poisonous snakes surround them (the conch and the 
fish) and keep them to left and right respectively. [The river] 
divides into two streams (i. e., the Mi-hsieh-ch‘ii and the I-fu) . 


i 27 
The Lung-wei (Dragon’s-tail) River.'** 


iz] 
South. 


KGL 
The I-fu River. 


He 
East 


18° This rendering tentative. 

140 Cf, NCYS Ch ch 2.44b; Fr 204. The Erh Shui divides into three rivers of 
which this is one. It flows into the upper (northern) part of the YAY} 7h Lake of 
the Erh River. 

141 The “ Great Sea” is the HH: Erh Hai, a large lake near Ta-li, the same called 
“Lake of the Erh River.” 

142 Flows southwestward out of the Lake through the Lung-wei Kuan, “ Dragon’s- 
tail Pass” (mentioned in NCYS Fr 46, 78, 106), which corresponds to the Be fo Be 
Lung-shou Kuan, “ Dragon’s-head Pass,” at the northwestern end of the Lake. The 


Lake is the Dragon King. 
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3 TERE RIL A BER 
Chia-ch‘ing, the 25th year, cyclical characters kéng-ch‘én (1820) , 
the 9th month, the 22nd day, seen by Prince Ch‘éng.*** 


5. The Palace Museum painting 


Let us now look at some of the representations of our monk 
and of the divinity he incarnated which occur in the long roll 
of Buddhist images in the Palace Museum. We find it necessary 
to do a little more than refer to our descriptions in the JISOA, 
because no Chinese characters are given there *** and because at the 
time we made our notes on which this article is based, we did not 
foresee the present study. Unfortunately, we have no photographs 
of the scenes in that painting which are pertinent to our present 
research and shall have to content ourselves with likenesses 
brought out by our notes. 

The Palace Museum scroll was painted during the period FH 
Li-chén (1173 to 1176) for the Emperor 848 Tuan Chih-hsing, 
of the Hou Li Kingdom of Yiinnan; the artist was a certain Dei¥ 
iti CuanG Shéng-wén, of whom nothing else is known. He may 


well have been an indigenous painter, since Chang was one of the 
important surnames in Yiinnan, first conferred on a Yiinnanese 
by Cuu-ko Liang in the 3rd century A. D.**° 

The monk occurs for the first time as the main figure in the 
forty-eighth group.’ It is a pity that our notes record only the 
label, which reads %€fPPUEG Fan-séng Kuan-shih-yin,” “The 


48 Added in 1820 by a member of the Imperial family of the Ch‘ing dynasty. The 
painting had evidently travelled north. 7 

For valuable suggestions in translating the inscriptions on this scroll, I am indebted 
to Drs. Diether von pEN SrerneN and Ferdinand D. Lesstne of the University of 
California at Berkeley and to Dr. James R. Ware of Harvard University. 

*44 Chinese characters for every proper name and technical term in the article, as 
well as the complete texts of the inscriptions translated, were furnished to the editor 
of the JISOA, who promised, on accepting the article, to print them. 

45 Tndeed, the Emperor Ch‘ien-lung (1736-96), in the essay he wrote at the end of 
the painting, says, “‘ Now in the Palace is kept a long roll of Buddhist images by 
Chang Shéng-wen, a man of Ta-li,” and “The fact that the work was done by a 
foreigner should not cause any to regard it lightly.” JISOA, June 1936, 21 and 22, 
respectively. 

74° CHaPIN, op. cit. (December, 1936) 30. 
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Indian Monk Avalokitesvara.” Another character, now illegible, 
was once probably *¥ téng, “(and) attendants.” We have here 
proof that, however wrong a translation of #A-t Kuan-yin 
Ta-shih **7 is Sarnson’s “le docteur Kouan-yin,” the Chinese 
epithet K-E, as used in the Nan-chao yeh shih, refers to a human 
being regarded as an incarnation of AvalokiteSvara and not, as 
M. CHAVANNES says,'** to AvalokiteSvara in person.’*® It seems 
to me certain that a belief existed in old Yiinnan in what are 
today, through Tibetan examples, known to the Western world 
as “living Buddhas.” Thus, our monk was considered to be 
AvalokiteSvara incarnate. As none of the references to “ Kuan- 
yin Ta-shih ” in the NCYS give any dates except in the case of 
the monk contemporary with Méne Hsi-nu-lo (7th century) , we 
have no evidence to show that any series of incarnations, such as 
the Tibetans believe in, took place. We have, however, a number 
of miracles, aside from the prophecy, attributed to Kuan-yin Ta- 
shih, for example, the fooling of the wicked dragon by the old 
trick of bargaining for as much ground as a cloak covered, as a 
dog’s stride took in, and then of enlarging the cloak and the dog 
to giant size.’ Thus, M. Sarnson and M. CHavannes were both 
right, each in his way, but neither seems to have realized that he 
was dealing with illustrations of a way of thinking characteristic 
of Tibetan Buddhism, the belief in a human incarnation of Ava- 
lokiteSvara. Nor did M. Pexuior either (BEFEO 4.1120). We 
may note that the Dalai Lama, highest potentate of Tibet, is 
believed to be an incarnation of Avalokite$vara, but of another 
form with eight arms and eleven heads. We have here evidence 
of a thought-complex common to the Tibetans and to the Yiin- 
nanese. We know that the people of Nan-chao had contact with 
the Tibetans, being indeed at one time (752-789) in active alliance 
with them against China.’*’ It may be noted that this period of 


147 Tq-shih translates Sanskrit Mahdsattva, “Great Being.” 148 TP 2.5. 480. 

14° This distinction, of course, would not occur to the believing Tibetan, nor did it, 
we believe, to the Yiinnanese. The monk was just as much AvalokiteSvara, or rather, 
Kuan-yin, as if he looked like the image and walked on lotus flowers. 

15° NCYS Ch ch 2. 44a-b; Fr 203-4. 

182 Cf. NCYS Fr 44-51. Cf. also CHAvVANNES’ introduction to his translation of the 
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the 8th century marked the height of power reached by both 
Yiinnan and Tibet and was perhaps the epoch of closest contact 
between the two peoples. Thus, we have a background for simi- 
larities in the art, which, together with the formalism of the images, 
led Dr. Satmony to propose Tibet as provenance, similarities 
which appear also in the Tantric divinities in the Palace Museum 
scroll.*** There can be no doubt, however, that Chinese influence 
acted throughout a longer period and was stronger than Tibetan. 
Indeed, the Yiinnanese admired the Chinese profoundly and it 
was probably entirely due to unjust treatment at the hands of 
certain Chinese officials that Yiinnan ever allied itself to Tibet.*™* 

The same monk appears again as the principal image of the 
sixtieth group. Here we have a different version of the vision 
which appeared to the wife of Mine Hsi-nu-lo at the time of the 
prophecy. Instead of the replica of the monk which appears on 
clouds above his head in the Nan-chao t‘u chiian (plate 9), we 
have here a representation of our image, emanating in the same 
way from his head. The boys, instead of issuing on clouds, one 
from the head of the horse, the other from the head of the elephant, 
stand one to each side of the monk, while in the foreground recline 
an ox, a horse and an elephant. This group, like that in the Nan- 
chao t‘u chiian, shows the Indian monk at the time of the prophecy 
and illustrates the story translated above from the Nan-chao yeh 
shih. In the immediate foreground to the right, an inscription 
reads, BUPEMBIGAE Féng ts‘é shéng Kan-ling-t‘ung Ta Wang, 
that is, “ Conferring the appointment on Holy Kan-ling-t‘ung, the 
Great King.” The King, in an elaborate red robe and tall, black, 
red and gold crown,’ kneels before a table. He is immediately 


inscription on the stela set up in 766 by Ména Ko-lo-féng to justify this alliance, JA 
(nov.-dec., 1900) 381-450. 

158 See plates 18 and 19 in JISOA (June, 1938). 

154 Admitted even by the Chinese author of the NCYS (Fr 41f.). 

1548 Signor Salvatore Bresso, in several letters published after his death under the 
title Siam and China, describes the coronation of the King of Siam in December, 1911. 
The illustration facing p. 60, taken from a photograph, shows the King, wearing a 
tall, “ bejewelled crown” of a size and shape closely resembling the crowns of the 
rulers of Ta Li, seated in “the Pagoda of Dusit Maha Prasad.” In the collection of 
Miss Florance Warersury, New York City, is a tall Siamese “ hatbox” of the same 
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attended by one small boy, while to the left, a warrior in white with 
a red belt, from which depends a scimitar in a sheath, holds a 
dagger in his right and a standard in his left hand. Another man, 
in a white dress with a red belt and a black hat, holds two rolls. 

Although he is not so named, the King is Méne Hsi-nu-lo at 
his coronation,’*** viewed as a direct result of the monk’s prophecy. 
The warrior is HMR Kvo Chiin-i, his Minister of War,’* while 
his partner with the two rolls (state records) is no other than 
RHE Po Lo-p‘ang, Minister of Civil Affairs. These two officials 
appear, with labels, in the Nan-chao t‘u chiian. We have probably 
caught a glimpse not of the ceremony of 649, but of the coronation 
of Tuan Chih-hsing ca. 1172. 

We note in passing that the AvalokiteSvara who saves from 
perils, the chief figure in the 62nd group, although seated with one 
leg pendant, in dress, jewelry and headdress, closely resembles the 
images of Avalokitesvara who incarnated in our monk. We repro- 
duce this group here (plate 15) in order to show the style of the 
Palace Museum painting, as well as the similarity in the images. 
We only wish we could reproduce the monk and the coronation 
scene. For the complete description of the AvalokiteSvara who 
saves from perils, see JISOA, June, 1938. 32-3. 

The 69th group*’ features a three-headed Avalokitesvara, 
labelled strangely enough PE (Ml) WHER P'u-t‘o-lo (-chia) - 
Shan Kuan-shih-yin, i.e., “ The Avalokitesvara of Mount Pota- 
laka.” **° We mention this group here because the figure is Tantric 


shape, beautifully lacquered, which may have held the King’s crown. In view of the 
supposition that the rulers of Nan-chao (if not of Ta Li) were Thai, this similarity of 
the crowns of the Kings of Siam with those of our Yiinnanese rulers is of great interest, 
the more so in that the Chinese rulers wore a different type of headgear and were no 
doubt installed with a different type of ceremony. 

155 Cf, NCYS Fr 85. 18° NCYS Fr 34. 

+57 Due to an inexcusable reduplication of numbers, this group appears as the 67th 
in the JISOA article (June, 1938. 38). 

169 Mount Potalaka in Southern India is sacred to AvalokiteSvara and is the proto- 
type as well of P‘u-t‘o Shan, an island off the coast of Ningpo, China, as of the Potala 
in Lhasa, Tibet. All of the Chinese images known to us of the Kuan-yin of P‘u-t‘o 
Shan, or Nan-hai Kuan-yin (“ Kuan-yin of the Southern Seas”), as he (or rather she, 
for the sex has shifted) is often called, are normal. The others, however, are con- 


siderably later than this one. 
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and because below the divinity is the sea bounded by a rocky shore 
and in the centre is a conch shell with a fish’s head to each side. 
Compare with the symbols of the god of the Hsi-érh River at the 
end of the Nan-chao t‘u chiian. 

The main divinity of the 70th group (“68” in our JISOA 
article) combines the characteristics of the Indian monk and of 
Avalokitesvara with the flask and willow branch. Although the 
monk appears carrying these attributes of the Lord of Compassion 
in both our paintings, the form he incarnates, the form cast in 
bronze from his (the monk’s) mental image makes instead the 
gesture of consolatory grace. The divinity of this 70th group has 
the flask and willow branch and is also furnished with the 
moustache, side-whiskers and goatee of the Indian monk. Above, 
a pagoda and the roofs of two temples rise from a mass of clouds, 
evidently standing for the numerous temples which sprang from 
the seeds of the Law sown by the monk. The inscription to the 
left reads, FAC 4% HUE Nan-mo ku chiieh hai an Kuan- 
shih-yin, i. e., “Adoration to Avalokitesvara, solitary crosser of the 
seashore,” with possible reference to his sea journey from India 
to Yiinnan.** 

The Avalokitesvara of the 71st (“69th ”) group, very like our 
sculptures, stands in a large, circular halo. In the foreground, two 
men are at work making sculpture. To the right is a dark-skinned 
man—possibly an Indian sculptor working in Yiinnan—with a 
huge piece of wood and a hatchet. To the left a pale-skinned man 
in a white robe, looking like the white-robed sculptor in the Nan- 
chao t‘u chiian, holds in his hands a small image, doubtless cast 
in metal,’ of our AvalokiteSvara. Nearby are scissors, hammer, 
a bowl, a bag, a basket of charcoal and a dish from which issue 
flames, for all the world like the scene in the Nan-chao t‘u chiian 
(plate 11). 

The AvalokiteSvara of the 72nd (“70th ”) group, who is stand- 
ing, wears an elaborate red robe with gold folds. In his red and 


161 The “ Burma Road” was not easily traversed in the 7th century. 
162 The inscription on the Nan-chao t‘u chiian leaves no doubt about the image held 


by the old man; it was cast. 
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gold headdress is seated his dhydnibuddha (Amitabha). He has 
four attendants: a deva holding a fan in his right hand; a deva 
holding a ju-i sceptre; a nagi seated Western fashion on her coils; 
and a warrior. The inscription to the left reads: ARMS 
I-ch‘ang Kuan-shih-yin P‘u-sa, i. e., “I-ch‘ang Avalokitesvara 
Bodhisattva.” 

The name #& I-ch‘ang, is given in the NCYS * as an alternate 
name of B&JE (or B)# Tuan Chéng-hsing, of the Hou Li King- 
dom, who reigned from 1147 to 1172. It occurs also as a part 
of the two names of members of this monarch’s family, probably 
two of his sons, in the inscription on the San Diego image. The 
two names are: 4342 Tuan I-ch‘ang-shéng and #8 Tuan 
I-ch‘ang-hsing. The Palace Museum painting was executed during 
the reign of ## Tuan Chih-hsing, who followed Tuan Chéng- 
hsing on the throne. He was perhaps the prince Tuan I-ch‘ang- 
hsing of the inscription. 

Entirely foreign, so far as we know, to the Chinese is the prac- 
tice of prefixing to the name of a divinity the name of the reigning 
monarch who makes an image of the divinity, which is then known 
by the double name. This practice was, however, common in 
Indo-China (Campa and Cambodia). For example, King Indra- 
varman II, of Campa, whose personal name was Laksmindra 
Bhimisvara Gramasvamin, in A. D. 875 dedicated a temple to 
Laksmindra-Lokesvara.’** It seems possible, since Yiinnan was 
in close proximity to Indo-China, that this I-ch‘ang Kuan-shih-yin 
received its name from the monarch Tuan Chéng-hsing, personal 
name I-ch‘ang, who preceded on the throne the ruler for whom 
the long roll containing the image so labelled was painted. 

On the other hand, no other Yiinnanese examples of this practice 
have come to the writer’s attention and there is another plausible 
theory as to the significance of the epithet as applied to the Bodhi- 
sattva Avalokite$vara. And, even if the epithet had its origin in 
the name of the Tuan ruler, it was more than likely understood 
by Yiinnanese (following Chinese Buddhist custom) in the sense 


13 NCYS, Ch. 1. 4b; Fr. 104. JYSNCYS 19a gives #¢4= I-ch‘ang or I-chang. 
1688 Fynor, “ Lokecvara en indochine,” EAEFEO 233. 
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explained below rather than as the name of the monarch combined 
with the name of the divinity. 

As an epithet of Avalokitesvara, I-ch‘ang might mean “ Easily- 
excelling,” but on looking the term up in the PWYF, we found a 
reference which led us to give it a different meaning. Tracing the 
quotation given by the PWYF, we found in the 44 && Chih yiieh 
lu 6, biography of 32429: #i#fii Tsung-mi Ch‘an-shih of Kuei 
Féng (p. 60a-b) the following story. “ HWIRdiizit37" The Shang- 
shu *** Wén-tsao of Shan-nan asked (the Master), ‘As for those 
who have understood the Truth and set at rest hallucinations, who 
do not again become involved in karma, after the end of their 
life, what does their spiritual nature resemble?’ The Master said, 
‘Of all sentient beings, there is not one unendowed with an 
enlightened nature, spiritual, intelligent and void; how do they 
differ from the Buddha?’” Then, after a discussion of involve- 
ment in samsara, he goes on, “ * One comes to have the same power 
as all the Buddhas and can only take the Void as his own body, 
without distinguishing forms; by his spiritual power, he knows 
(everything) as his own mind, without distinguishing forgetfulness 
and memory (or hallucinations and truth-memory) ; if such dis- 
tinguishings arise, he does not follow them. Then, at the end of 
his life, karma can not involve him. Although he has skandhas, 
what he turns toward is self-existence. The dwellers in the Heavens, 
according to their desires, can take up other dwellings. If love and 
hate are both destroyed, then they do not receive a 72 body 
of division, but by themselves can #412852 change short into 
long,’* coarse into fine. If the minute flowings are collected (?) , 
then all is quiet and only the fully enlightened great Wisdom is. 
Then, according to the occasion, It manifests in a thousand hun- 
dred million nirmita (transformation) bodies, in order to save 
beings who have karma not yet worked out. They (these bodies) 
are called Buddhas (and Bodhisattvas) .’ ” 

We note that in BD 2618, under the term 42% “ birth and 


*°4 An official title. 
165 By the omission of the two characters $9 and #§, this phrase becomes ¥yf< 
i-ch‘ang. Such contractions are common. 








er nl 
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death,” two kinds of birth-and-death are listed, 7*B&4E SE “ division 
birth-and-death ” and #AiGr3ERAEE “ inconceivably changing 
birth-and-death,” the former being characteristic of those bound 
in samsara and the latter, manifestations and incarnations made 
out of compassion for sentient beings involved in the net of karma. 

Further evidence of the association of AvalokiteSvara in Yiinnan 
with the ability to change short into long is furnished by a’ brief 
account of an unusual image of this divinity in a cliff in BRB 
Fu-min hsien. The YTCK*® says, “Four or five li from the 
prefectural city, halfway up a cliff at FUI=¥ Pan-shan Temple, 
in a recess or cave, one pays homage to a copper image of Kuan- 
yin, several inches high. But when it is viewed from below the 
cliff, then it is five or six feet high as if alive.” The epithet I-ch‘ang 
was doubtless, like many another, understood by the Chinese (and 
Yiinnanese) in both the physical and the metaphysical sense. We 
believe that we have here the explanation of what our I-ch‘ang 
Kuan-shih-yin meant at least to the Sinicized Yiinnanese: He was 
the Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara who undergoes birth and death 
in a human incarnation (or incarnations) for the sake of living 
creatures. Our Indian monk is a good example. 

Now to continue with the description of the 73rd (“71st ”’) 
group. AvalokiteSvara stands in a mountain landscape, holding a 
willow spray in his proper right hand and a flask in his left. The 
folds of his red robe are gold in color. He is attended by two 
groups of three persons each: In one group, an elaborately dressed 
man with the Imperial mark 52 on his robe stands out, while in 
the other group, another gorgeously robed personage wears the 
Imperial dragon. Are these two of the rulers of Yiinnan? In the 
foreground lies a body of water with rocks to right and left. In 
the water, two snakes with tails and necks intertwined form a 
circle; to the right (within the circle) is a conch shell and to the 
left a fish with a wheel on its head, exactly as in the group at the 
end of the Nan-chao t‘u chiian. We have seen that the inscription 
on this latter painting associates these symbols with the god of 
the Erh River, which forms a lake called Erh-hai near the city 


166 Bit 7 —- A —. 16a. 
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of Ta-li, capital of the Emperors Chéng-hsing and Chih-hsing.*” 
The inscription to the left of the same panel in the Palace Museum 
painting reads: BGS@UEGH KE Chiu-k‘u Kuan-shih-yin P‘u-sa, 
i.e., “AvalokiteSvara Bodhisattva who saves from suffering.” *** 

Omitting the 74th group, which features the Thousand-armed 
Avalokitesvara, we pass on to the 75th (“73rd”) group. Here 
it is not so much the divinity (the eleven-headed and sixteen- 
armed Avalokitesvara, a Tantric form again) who interests us, as 
it is the attendants, the two lower registers of whom consist of 
historical personages of importance in Yiinnan. Unfortunately, 
the labels are not in every case legible. We have, however, identi- 
fied a number of these Yiinnanese rulers.’* We are here chiefly 
concerned with the figure of Shun-hua-chén (designated by his 
reign-name, Chung-hsing) , for whom the original Nan-chao tu 
chiian was made. See the JISOA, June, 1938, plate 18, centre. 

The numerous Tantric figures in this long roll of Buddhist images 
accord well with the theory of influence from the art of the Pala 
dynasty, which was predominantly Tantric. Cf. Frencu, The art 
of the Pal Empire of Bengal 1 and throughout. Many Tantric 
images other than those mentioned here occur in the painting, 
including the Pala favorite, Marici. See JISOA, June, 1938, plates 
17 (fig. 1), 18 (figs. 1-5), 19 (figs. 1-2). Each of the two great 
bells of Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii, cast in 870 or 871, bore engravings of 
the Tantric symbols of the Six Paramita (reproduced in the YTCK 
ch. 196) .°° 

Twenty forms of Avalokitesvara, favorite divinity in Yiinnan,’” 


1°7 Ch‘ung-shéng Ssii, whose main image was AvalokiteSvara, was situated, as we 
have seen, about two miles from this Lake and was closely associated with the Lake 
both through the image and through the bird on the pagoda, queller of the naga in 
the Lake. 

168 The Avalokitesvara of the 62nd group, called the AvalokiteSvara of the Samanta- 
mukha Section (of the Saddharmapundarikasitra; our plate 15) also saves from 
suffering. 


16° JISOA, June, 1938. 41-3. 

170 For the widespread popularity of AvalokiteSvara, or Lokeévara, “Lord of the 
World,” as he is often called, in all Southeast Asia in general and in Indo-China in 
particular, cf. Frnot, “ Lokecvara en indochine,’” EAEFEO 227-56. The cult flourished 
in both Campa and Cambodia, especially in the 9th and 10th centuries (op. cit. 255). 
Mr. Ray, Sanskrit Buddhism in Burma. 57, tells us that “ AvalokiteSvara . . . seems 


8 
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are illustrated and labelled in the Palace Museum painting. We 
have here taken up only those which bear directly on the type of 
image under discusssion or relate to the Indian monk said to have 
introduced it to Yiinnan. We have further given the Chinese 
characters omitted in the JISOA and have added some relevant 
material. For additional detail, the reader is referred to the JISOA 
(see bibliography) . We consider the painting a good work of the 
12th century, based on a T‘ang model, and an extremely valuable 
document for the study of Buddhist iconography and, to a lesser 
extent, of Yiinnanese history and ethnology. We regard it as even 
more important than the stela of 766, which records Ko-lo-féng’s 
reasons for his Tibetan alliance, composed and written by a 
Chinese.*” 

Since we have in addition a number of well-built T‘ang-style 
pagodas in situ (and the likelihood is that one or more actually 
date from T‘ang) ; a considerable number of fine bronze images, 
one of which bears an important inscription; as well as a 13th 
century copy of the Nan-chao t‘u chiian, a historical document of 
no slight value, we are in a position to refute the statement of 
CuHaAvaANNEs that “ La stéle de 766 . . . est le seul monument con- 
sidérable que le Nan-tchao ait laissé de sa politique et de sa 
civilisation.” *” 

The Freer Gallery, Washington, now (January, 1944) has on 
exhibition part of the #RTAETEALE Fo shuo yii hsiu shih 
wang shéng ch‘i ching, hand-brushed, with a frontispiece illustration 
painted in colors and gold, showing Sakyamuni Buddha preaching 
to Yama Raja and a group of divinities." This painting closely 


to have, been the most popular Bodhisattva in Burma.” According to the same 
authority, Sanskrit (Mahayana) Buddhism is not known in Burma before the 7th 
century and, from archaeological evidence, Mahayanist divinities made their appearance 
only in the 9th century (op. cit. 89). 

171 From this Chinese, who, taken prisoner by the Yiinnanese, had* entered the 
service of the Yiinnanese Court, was descended Caine Mai-ssii, the traitor who in 
902 brought an end to the House of MEénc. 

172 Cyavannes, JA 16 (Nov.-Dec. 1900) . 390. 

1728 Comparison with the text given in the Kydto Tripitaka iZ 23. 4. 385a, brings 
out certain differences. The copyist who brushed this sitra (Freer Gallery) wrote, 


BEAD AE (a \¥ Y> FA BK J1| Wt AF Respectfully transmitted and praised by the 
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resembles in style and iconography (even to individual types, both 
divinities and humans) the long roll of Buddhist images painted 
in Yiinnan between 1173 and 1176. If this painting is Yiinnanese, 
and the indications are that it is, we have still another important 
work produced by the people of Nan-chao. 


CoNCLUSION 


In conclusion, we find that our documents are important not 
only for the study of Buddhist art and iconography and of 
Yiinnanese history, but also for the light they shed on human 
psychology. In the first place, they establish beyond a shadow of 
doubt that Yiinnan in T‘ang and Sung times was the seat of a 
highly developed civilization, strongly influenced by T‘ang China, 
but by no means characterized by slavish imitation. Our docu- 


monk Ts‘ang-ch‘uan of the Great Tz‘ii[-én] Temple, Ch‘éng-tu Fu,” whereas the Korean 
edition reproduced in the KT has BOABHS KBERS (BB) SFU PARI “ Respec- 
fully transmitted by the monk Ts‘ang-ch‘uan of the Great Holy Tz‘i[-én] Temple, 
Ch‘éng-tu Fu.” It is clear that the ae has been added in the Freer Gallery example 
from another place in the text which was being copied. The full name of the temple 
is given, op. cit. 38la. This is enough, we believe, to show that this is not the original 
brushwork of the T‘ang monk Ts‘ang-ch‘uan. 

The likeness of this work to the long roll of Buddhist images in the Palace Museum 
is so strong that certain figures seem almost as if drawn by the same hand. The 
similarity, which extends to the colors (red, black, two shades of blue and a slight 
touch of green) and the lavish but by no means gaudy use of gold, suffices in our 
opinion to make it likely that the sitra, like the Palace Museum painting, was pro- 
duced in Yiinnan in the 12th century. The Freer Gallery authorities have labelled the 
painting, “T‘ang, 9th-10th century,” and Yamanaka and Company, in FERRE 
T6-s6 seikwa 2. pl. 3, call it in the English text, “late T‘ang or early Sung,” and in 
the Japanese text, say that it seems to have been executed in Sung times. There can, 
of course, be no doubt that the painting is T‘ang in iconography and style, but, as we 
pointed out in our article in the JISOA, so is the long roll (A.D. 1173-6). The 
calligraphy is also T‘ang style. We believe that this sitra and frontispiece illustration 
were copied in Yiinnan from a T‘ang model in the 12th century, possibly the first half. 
The quality of the work is high, even perhaps excelling that of the long roll. We 
strongly incline toward the belief in a renaissance of T‘ang art in Yiinnan at this time. 
And it seems reasonable to surmise that these works, good as they are, only reflect 
the glory of a great creative art inspired by Buddhism which flourished in Ssii-ch‘uan 
and Yiinnan, probably reaching its apogee in the 8th and 9th centuries, somewhat 
later than in. the north. In this art, Chinese, Indian, Thai and other elements were 
doubtless happily blended. 
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ments are for the most part late and it is likely that even greater 
works were produced in Yiinnan and Ssii-ch‘uan in late Tang 
times. 

It has been shown that the bird, variously described as phoenix, 
p‘éng, goose or rooster, was intimately connected with the Méng 
family who ruled in Yiinnan from 639 to 902, probably as dynastic 
talisman, and that it functioned, at least when on a pagoda top, 
as a control over the dragon in the lake at Ta-li. Several parallels 
to the widespread religious symbol of bird-on-column (Sun Bird 
on the axis of the world) have incidentally been found—the first 
known Far Eastern examples, it is believed. 

As main theme, the type of image under discussion has been 
found to be the tutelary divinity of the Tuan family who ruled 
Yiinnan from A.D. 937 to 1253 and acted as Governors there 
from 1253 to 13882. The image we know in all probability derives 
ultimately from sculptures made under the Pala Empire of Bengal 
(8th to 11th century) through Nepal or Srivijaya and replaced 
about the 10th century an earlier type of Avalokitesvara image 
based either on an earlier Indian or a Chinese (‘T‘ang) model. 

In addition, our documents show belief in an image of Ava- 
lokiteSvara as a dynastic talisman alive and flourishing in the 12th 
century. They testify that the Yiinnanese of the same period and 
probably earlier also firmly believed that Deity puts on the cloak 
of flesh and blood and walks the earth in human form. They link 
various parts of Asia, both in thought and in art styles, and give 
us an insight into one of its most interesting melting pots, to which 
India, Tibet, Nepal, Burma, China and Indo-China all contributed. 
They establish the presence of Tantric Buddhism in Yiinnan in the 
12th century and probably earlier, thus strengthening the sup- 
position of Pala influence. They prove, however, that Tantrism 
was not predominant (our image is non-Tantric) , but existed side 
by side with Ch‘an and other forms of Buddhism, as detailed in 
the JISOA.'” 

The problem remains unsolved as to what the “ Luck of Yiin- 
nan ” resembled in the time (7th century) described in our later 


173 JISOA (Dec. 1938) 35 f. and plates 17-9 for Tantric images; JISOA (June, 1936) 
plate 1, fig. 1, and ibid. plate 1 and (Dec. 1936) 4f. for Ch‘an Buddhism. 
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pictures, which show a form of image close to the actual existing 
specimens of the 12th century. In those days of the MENG regime 
before a Pala or a Srivijayan model could have been available to 
sculptors in Yiinnan, were AvalokiteSvara images modeled from 
an Indian prototype of Gupta times or-from a Tang statue or were 
they a kind of Sino-Indian synthesis? We leave this problem to 
later comers, among whom we ourselves hope to be. Our study is 
preliminary, we trust, to a larger work which will include further 
research on the vestiges of ancient history, religion, legend and art 
in Yiinnan in general and Ta-li in particular.’ 
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of Buddhist images painted by Chang Shéng-wén between 1173 and 1176 for the * Emperor” Tuan Chih-hsing of th 
Hou Li Kingdom, Yiinnan. Palace Museum Collection, Peking. Reproduced from the JISOA, June, 1936. 
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Piate 15. “The AvalokiteSvaia of the Samantamukha Section (who saves from suffering) .” Detail from a long ro 
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Puate 16. Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, “ Luck of 
Yiinnan.” Bronze sculpture, 12th century. Courtesy 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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CHINESE LOCAL HISTORIES AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY * 


Cuvu SuHIH-cHIA ** 


CotumstIA UNIVERSITY 


There are 1386 local histories in the Chinese collection of the 
Columbia University libraries. This makes it probably the third 
largest representation in this special field in the western hemi- 
sphere, and possibly among the ten largest in the world. Local 
histories from the province of Shantung alone amount to 208, a 
number exceeded (so far as present knowledge goes) only by the 
holdings of the National Library of Peiping, the Library of Con- 
gress, and Harvard University. Hopei, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Honan, 
and Shansi are also well represented. 

Although it has never been the policy of the University to make 
an effort to purchase rare or especially old Chinese works, never- 
theless an occasional item of this sort has been acquired. The 
earliest fang chih Fi noticed is the Ch‘ien-tao Ssii-ming t‘u ching 
#738 DAA THRE (Chekiang) compiled in 1169. (This is also listed 
in the Catalog of the Library of Congress, page 65.) A few of the 
rarer items are the following: 


1. Chi ch‘éng #F (Shantung province) , compiled originally 
in 1268. Our copy is a Chia-ching (1522-66) edition.’ 


* One of the main desiderata for Chinese studies in this country is exact information 
on our several library holdings. The Harvard-Yenching Institute has made a good 
beginning by publishing part of its library catalogue, and the Library of Congress has 
begun to bring out catalogues of certain categories of its Chinese books. The first to 
appear is the Catalog of Chinese Local Histories by Cuu Shih Chia KA (Wash- 
ington 1942). Acting on my suggestion, Mr. Cuu has carefully gone over Columbia 
University’s holdings in this same field (those contained in ts‘wng-shu excepted) and 
checked them against the above mentioned Catalog. The results of his study are 
presented below.—L. Carrincton Goopricu. 

** T wish to express my gratitude to Professor Goodrich without whose advice and 
encouragement this paper would not have been completed. My thanks go also to 
Miss Dorothy Eccert, Mrs. Helen Hu, and Mr. H. S. Cu‘en. 

1This is also owned by the Kiangsu Sinological and the Japanese Jén-wén J 2 
libraries. The catalogue of the latter, chik 7& division 9b, gives 1564 as the date 
of publication. 
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2. Chii-ho hsiang t‘u chih PFW (Shantung province), 
compiled by an unknown author; it carries no date of publication, 
but in the section dealing with the temple of filial piety @i#ii¢ ) 
events as late as the year 1904 are described. The title is not listed 
in any catalogue known to us. 

8. T‘ung-ch‘i chi liieh WARREN (Chekiang province) , 6 chiian, 
compiled by Cu‘ine P‘éng-ch‘éng Fe05# * in 1797. There are two 
prefaces: one by Li T‘ing-hui #%% (undated), the other by 
Fine Hao #%% (dated 1797). This work is a continuation of the 
local history of the district published in 1678 and forms the basis 
for the history brought out only two years later (1799). The title 
is not listed in any catalogue known to us. 


The most recently compiled fang chih in the collection is the 
latest Fukien provincial history M™i£4i& published serially begin- 
ning 1916 and finally completed in 1938. Altogether there are 49 
older works reproduced since 1911-12, one being the Shang-hai 
chih, edition of 1504, of which the reproduction is dated 1940. 

Below is given a statistical table which shows the Columbia 
University holdings, province by province, as compared with those 
listed in the Catalog of the Library of Congress. 


C. U. holdings C. U. holdings 





Province appearing in unrepresented Total in C. U. 
L.C. Cat. in L.C. 
CIT Ee ee ea 123 7 130 
UD SERIES es Sar eee Or 103 4 107 
PRPTEMEPT Ll Sesh ott ha wee bone cishd 41 Q2 43 
DRG) O29 Shr ee not Ahhh 65 2 67 
ET: SRS apr eon ene 75 3 78 
BEMRUN ope Seer gs 38 3 41 
I gs i tt ab oils 89 4 93 
MEM Ce ite eA Mee Aen 136 5 141 
RUPIRISCRRMEINNE 23.0 Oe ae Oy RE a2 187 22 209 
MUR ein ie cee Saas 104 3 107 








* The compiler was born in T‘ung-hsiang Hal $85 the more widely known name for 
T‘ung-ch‘i. A short biographical note may be found in the T‘ung-hsiang-hsien chih 
(ed. 1887).15.26 b. In the same work (19.87 a) may be found a list of his writings. 
Besides the local history they include collections of his poetry Pi-chou yin War 
and T“ung-chi i shih Vicbe Sletecg (10 chiian). 
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C.U. holdings C. U. holdings 








Province appearing in unrepresented Total in C. U. 
L.C. Cat. in L.C. 
IIR et a ie he Mines 5. 87 7 94 
“LO SRA a Reo Aer 85 3 88 
WT ine ohn Sakti a 5 1 6 
SES 5 25 2 27 
OT 40 3 43 
UL ee eee 12 1 13 
RTE ee ele AT 9 9 
eR een ee 5 5 
MA Me ete aie a neni toe os 35 2 37 
IR Po dana eau te hcelte winery 6 1 7 
LL ch i 6 6 
CL: | a ae A 3 8 
Pecan rs oe ee 8 8 
SLO 0k RAEN ee a 10 10 
ROPERRRIRARR fe ers, Gr ht et sf 5 
PNIMRIR ae orto ra.was cakes 1 1 
UL RS er 
ROEMRR Rh OO. CAR Ns Teens. 1 1 
1 ee a enter er eee 
VRNPTABIEE RN feos ce Sera 1 1 
1311 75 1386 





The titles of works unrepresented in the Library of Congress 
are given herewith, together with supplementary information. 


Kiangsu 

Kuang-fu tii chih —» 12 ch.; compiled in 1860 and 1897, publ. 
1929. Compilers: Hsit Fu ## and Wane Yung ES. 

Shang-hai -E¥¥ chih 8 ch.; compiled in 1504, publ. 1940. Com- 
pilers: Kuo Ching 2) and T‘ane Ching ##®. 

Chang-lien 7% hsiao 4 chih 8 ch.; compiled and publ. in 
1918. Compiler: Wan I-tséng SJA#. 

Kua-chou XH chih 8 ch.; compiled in ca. 1809, publ. 1923. 
Compiler: Wane Yang-tu #8 and Fine Chin 25%. 
Kan-yii 8 hsien chih 4 ch.; compiled in 1919, publ. 1924. 
Compilers: Wane Tso-liang Ef and Wane Ssii-yen £ 

ART. 
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Fu-ning &® hsien chih 20 ch.; compiled in 1932, publ. 1934. 
Compilers: Wu Pao-yii #€® and P‘anc Yu-lan id Zc bel. 
Hai-chti shih i #eH#P, 6 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1818. 

Compilers: Cun Pang 42# and Hsi Chin ##i. 


Chekiang 


Hu-shu Wt hsiao * chih 4 ch.; compiled and publ. 1896. 
Compiler: Kao P*éng-nien 54F, 

Nan-hsiin FA¥® chih 60 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1922. Com- 
piler: Cuou Ch‘ing-yiin BEE. 

T‘ung-chii chi liieh WARREN 6 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1797. 
Compiler: Cu‘ine P‘éng-ch‘éng Fete . 

Sui-ch‘ang %& hsien chih 12 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1896. 
Compilers: Hu Shou-hai ###% and Cuv Ch‘éng-yiin i) I. 


Anhwei 

Ch‘ing-yang &% hsienchih  12ch.; compiled and publ.in 1891. 
Compilers: Hua Ch‘un 4 and Cuovu Yiin Jd. 

T‘ai-ho XK hsien chih 12 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1925. 
Compilers: Tine Ping-lang TYSR and Wu Ch‘éng-chih % 
FRE 


Kiangsi 

An-jén &{= hsien chih 36 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1872. 
Compilers: Cuu T‘ung #Y¥# and Hsi Yen-nan REM. 

Chien-ch‘ang #£2& fu chih 10 ch.; compiled in 1872, reprinted 
in 1910. Compilers: SHao Tzit-i #)-@ and Lu Ch‘i-Kuang 
BE 


Hupei 

Shou-ch‘ang ch‘éng *# AR; compiled in Sung dynasty (960-1278) , 
edited ca. 1736, publ. 1768. Compiler: Unknown; editor: 
Wen Ting-shih 3c#EX. 

Hsing-kuo-chou BIN chih pu pien titi 3 ch.; compiled in 
1904, copied ca. 1930. Compiler: Lru Féng-lun #/ ai. 
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Ch‘ien-chiang ¥47L hsien chih 20 ch., compiled and publ. 1879. 
Compilers: Summ Chih-mo ##6% and Liu Kung-mien #45 %. 


Hunan 


Shao-yang ®6% hsien chih +10 ch.; compiled in 1876, publ. 1931. 
Compiler: Huane Wén-ch‘én WAH, 

Chii-yang Wh hsien chih 24 ch.; compiled and publ. 1870. 
Compilers: Cuanc Chéng-chi 1E#8 and Liv Hsi-kuan #1! 
Ais Bid 

Wu-ling TBE hsien chih 34 ch.; compiled and publ. 1868. 
Compilers: Ou-yanc Lieh FKB&#Y and Yanc P'ei-fu BAR, 


Szechwan 

Chien-yang (iB hsien chih 10 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1931. 
Compilers: Li Ch‘ing-t‘ing #FF% and Wane Chin-hsiang 
(Ear 

P‘éng-ch't BB hsien chin X¥ chih 14 ch.; compiled and publ. 
in 1935. Compilers: Wu I-chang f23¢% and Tsine Shib-li 
Fr ene. 

Nei-chiang WNL. hsien chih 15 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1883. 
Compilers: Lu Wei-fén P2%83@ and Hsrune Yii-hua #83. 

Féng-tu EBB hsien chih 14 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1927. 
Compilers: Huanc Kuang-hui 476#8 and Yi Shu-t‘ang ® 
SE . 


Hopei 

Ch‘ing-yiian-hsien shih-ch‘ing tiao-ch'a THA WIFE 12 ch.; 
compiled and publ. in 1938. Compiler: Pren Ch‘ien-sun F 

Hsii-shui-hsien shih-ch‘ing tiao-ch‘a #7K 12 ch.; compiled and 
publ. in 1938. Compiler: Pren Ch‘ien-sun. 

Jén-ch‘iu FEEB hsien chih 2 ch.; compiled in 1837; reprinted, 
date unknown. Compilers: Pao Ch‘éng-tao Kit and Cut 
Kuang-chin #2568. 

Nan-kung PAE hsien chih 26 ch.; compiled and publ. 1936. 
Compiler: Cuta En-fu HBR. 
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Tung-ming 488 hsien hsii chih 4 ch.; compiled and publ. 1911. 
Compiler: Li Tséng-yii fT #. 


Shantung 


Chii-ho #10 hsien hsiang t‘u chih; compiled ca. 1904. Compiler: 
Unknown. 

Ch‘i-tung FEE hsien chih 6 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1935. 
Compilers: Liana Chung-ch‘iian ®'P#E and Yt Ch‘ing-p‘an 
Fin . 

Tsou # hsien hsiang t‘u chih; compiled and publ. in 1907. Com- 
piler: Hu Wei iki. 

Wén-shang LE hsien chih 6 ch.; compiled and publ. 1717. 
Compiler: Wén Yiian-ling BIsc#. 

Shih-p‘ing 4£* hsien chih 28 ch.; compiled and publ. 1912. 
Compilers: SHinc Ching-i ##Hi and Cuanc Chien-chén 

Ch‘ing-ping %7F hsien chih 16 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1911. 
Compilers: Cu‘in Chii-ch‘ien PXEBT and Cuane Ching-ch‘éng 
ie ADK 

Hsin ¥ hsien chih 12 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1935. Com- 
pilers: Wane Chia-yu 3% and YEN Sui-chih HeRZ. 

Kuan-t‘ao t& hsien chih 11 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1936. 
Compilers: Wane Hua-an £3 and Liv Ch‘ing-ju #ts%0. 

An-chiiu #58 hsien chih 28 ch.; compiled in 1589, copied ca. 
1930. Compilers: Hsrune Yiian #89¢ and Ma Wén-wei 4% 
Shee 

Wén-téng 302% hsien chih 10 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1725. 
Compilers: Wane I-kuei =—3® and Sur Chu #€2&. 

Yeh %& hsien chih 4 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1807. Com- 
pilers: Canc T‘ung 984% and Cuane Hsii te). 

Lin-i BUT hsien chih 14 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1916. Com- 
pilers: SH&N Chao-wei %96##% and Wane Ching-ku sea, 

Lin-i hsien chih 17 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1935. Compiler: 
Fan Chu-hsien 703%7E. 

Fei-ch‘éng JEM hsien chih 19 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1815. 
Compiler: Tsinc Kuan-ying fe. 
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Hsin-t‘ai tA hsien hsiang t‘u chih; compiled and publ. in 1908. 
Compiler: T‘anc Tsung-kan B52 %. 

P‘ing-yin PIE hsien hsiang t‘u chih; compiled and publ. in 1907. 
Compiler: Cuu Cho A##. 

Ko-tsé ¥it% hsien hsiang t'u chih; compiled and publ. in 1907. 
Compiler: Yanc Chao-huan BIG. 

Ting-t‘ao %€ hsien chih 12 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1916. 
Compilers: Fine Lin-kuei #544 and Ts‘ao Yiian #38. 
Chao-ch‘éng "39K hsien chih 2 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1920. 

Compilers: Tu Tzii-mou #£-*## and Cuta Ming-én RMB. 

Chao-ch‘éng hsien hsiang t‘u chih; compiled and pub. in 1920. 
Compilers: Wu Yii-shu 327% and Cuane Yiin-shéng ICH. 

Kwang-jao J hsien chih 28 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1935. 
Compilers: Wane Wén-pin —3¢#% and Wane Yin-shan © 
‘  . 

Lin-ch‘ing st hsien chih 16 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1935. 
Compilers: Hsii Tzii-shang #&f} and Cuane Shu-mei 5 
Ate. 

Honan 

Huai-ning #6 hsien chih 27 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1826. 
Compilers: Yung-ming 7S and Cuao Jén-chih EZ. 

Huai-yang 4% hsien chih 8 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1934. 
Compilers: Cu‘inc Kéng-hou ®8 and Cav Chuan-ch‘ing 
ACEI. 

Kuang-chou 6) hsiang t'u #8: chih; compiled and publ. in 
1907. Compiler: Hu Tsan-ts‘ai HBR. 


Shansi 

Hsiang-ling #2 hsien chih 14 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1923. 
Compilers: Li Shih-yu #1 and Liu Shih-liang #/6D3E. 

I-ch‘éng BYR hsien chih 38 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1929. 
Compilers: Ma Chi-chén "5##i and Cui T‘ing-yen WZ. 

Chi-chou IN chitian 2 chih 8 ch.; compiled in 1879, publ. 
ca. 1920. Compilers: Wu K‘uei-chih 32 and Fret Kuo- 
pao Xt. 
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Ling-ch‘uan B2)I] hsien chih 10 ch.; compiled and publ. in 
1933. Compilers: K‘u Tséng-yin /E4#9% and Yana Ch‘ien 

Hsi-yang 1*% hsien chih 6 ch.; compiled in 1914, publ. 1915. 
Compilers: Huanc-ru Chén-ch‘ing Hide and Li Kuang- 
yi USF. 

Chieh-chou f#)4 chih 18 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1881. Com- 
pilers: Ma P‘ei-yao 45 43% and Cuane Ch‘éng-hsiung 7K RR. 

Hsin-chiang #{*#§ hsien chih 10 ch.; compiled in 1920, publ. 
1928. Compilers: Hsit Chao-chien #R44{@ and Yanc Chao- 
tai MILA. 


Shensi 


T‘ung-kuan VA‘ hsien chih 10 ch.; compiled in 1765, copied 
ca. 1930. Compiler: Yian Wén-kuan 32 3c. 

Chia E& hsien chih 2 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1933. Com- 
pilers: Cu‘in Kuan PREF and Cuao Ssii-ming #4458, 

Hua-yin ##§ hsien chih 22 ch.; compiled in 1788, publ. in 
1928. Compilers: Cuanc Tséng-ch‘i 28ST and Li T‘ien- 
hsiu KF and others. 


Kansu 
Ch‘ung-hsin 548% hsien chih 4 ch.; compiled in 1926, publ. in 
1928. Compilers: Cuanc Ming-t‘ao #4434 and Jin Ying-han 


Fukien 

Min Il hsien hsiang tu chih 8 ch.; compiled in 1908. Com- 
pilers: Li Wei-ying & BX and Cuine Tsu-kéng SE. 

Chéng-ho BAN hsien chih 35 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1919. 
Compilers: Cu‘ten Hung-wén $8%53¢ and Huane T‘i-chén 
Be Hee 


Kwangtung 


Chiao ch‘éng pei ts‘ai lu PARMAR 2 ch.; compiled and publ. 
in 1861. Compiler: Cu‘in K‘un PROB, 
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Hui-lai BA hsien chih 18 ch.; compiled in 1731, publ. 1930. 
Compiler: Cuanc Shao-mei Sesh. 

Lien-shan Sui-yao EWES t'ing WB chih; compiled and publ. in 
1837. Compiler: Yao Chien-chih #672. 


Kwangsi 

Shang-lin 4 hsien chih 16 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1934. 
Compilers: Huanec Hsin-hsing #1") and Huanc Ch‘éng- 
yuan 3a OUT. 


Liaoning 

T‘ieh-ling @# hsien chih 12 ch.; compiled in 1934. Com- 
pilers: Yane Yii-ch‘i BF# and Cuanc Ssii-liang Heid R . 

Sui-chung ®'P hsien chih 18 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1929. 
Compilers: Win I 2% and Fan Ping-hsiin 725%). 


Kirin 
Pin & hsien chih 4 ch.; compiled and publ. in 1929. Com- 
pilers: Cao Ju-mei ##40#€ and Cuvu I-tien RAH, 











THE PERILOUS BRIDGE OF WELFARE 


Dona Luisa CooMARASWAMY 


Bosron, Mass. 


A vo penn bit bont, Mabinogion, Story of Branwen. 
Utthstha, pra tarata, Rgveda x. 53. 8.1 


In all traditions there is to be found, sometimes in scriptural 
and sometimes in popular contexts, a Perilous Bridge * of extreme 
tenuity which only the Hero or the Heroine, can cross unaided. It 
is of this Bridge that we propose to treat, mainly but not exclu- 
sively from Indian sources. 

In the beginning, these two worlds of Sky and Earth, were one; 
they are divided by the act of creation, and thus there came into 
being the “ two shores ” (rodhasi, JUB. 1. 25. 5; kiile, BU. tv. 3. 17; 
parapara, Mbh., etc.) of an intervening river or sea of time and 
space. It is for each one “ here ” to find his way “ there,” whether 
by bridge or ladder, ford or ship: to have reached the Farther 
Shore is “ man’s last end.” 

The Way (pantha) is “ upward ” (ardhvam) if we are thinking 
of the ladder, “ across” (tiras) when we are thinking of bridge, 
-ford or ship.’ In either case the Way is really an ascent, “for 
upwards, as it were, is the world of Heaven” (TS. vi. 3. 4. 1) ; the 
ladder is the bridge as seen in vertical perspective. It will be 


+“ Who would be Chief, must be the Bridge.” “Stand up, cross over.” 

? Gk. Poros, ferry, ford, (through-)fare, bridge, péran, and Skr. pdra, param, 
“across,” are from the same root as “ peril” itself, and that appears in Skr. pr, to 
“cross.” There are “rites of passage” just because all crossings over from one state 
of being to another are “perilous.” The double value of any means of crossing the 
waters, viz. good in that it leads to a desired port, and ill in that the crossing is such 
a dangerous adventure, recurs, as will be shown, in Skr. setu, good as “ Bridge” but 
ill as “ fetter’ or “snare”; in the same way what serves the believer as a bridge is 
for the unbeliever a dragon (Rimi, Mathnawi, tv. 1070). 

* The same root underlies pathi, pantha, “ path,” pons, “ bridge,” and Gk. patos: so 
that pathi-krt “road maker,” is but another way of saying Pontifex. Tiras, “ across,” 
like tirtha, “ford” tratr, “saviour,” are from tr, present in Lat. trans and in soter, 
“saviour,” and synteresis, comparable to Skr. samtarana. 
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understood that the spacial imagery is symbolic, and that the 
Way and its End are really “ within you,” the immanent Spiritual 
Self being at once the Way and the Goal. When the pilgrim has 
reached “ World’s End,” there will be “no more sea” (Rev. xx1. 1). 

The “ river ” or “ sea ” that is spanned by the “ bridge ” divides 
the beginning from the end. It is one of both time and space, for 
“the Year, indeed, is Space” (SB. vit. 4.1.11). In TS. vu. 5.1 
the sacrificial “ Year ” or lifetime, of which the shores are “ here ” 
and “ there,” mind and voice (manas and vac, equivalents of Sky 
and Earth, nous and aisthésis) , spiration and despiration. Simi- 
larly for the God, Prajapati and his offspring, it is the cosmic 
Aeon, for “ They are born with a life of a ‘ thousand years,’ and 
even as one might see afar the opposite shore, so did they behold 
the opposite shore of their own life” (SB. x1. 1.6.6, 14). 

For the Upanisads it is the “ torrents of the qualities by which 
one is swept along” (gunaughair uhyamana, MU. m1. 2) ,* as it is 
for Plato the “ river of sensations ” (Timaeus 43 B) , to the “ cross- 
ing over of which by a bridge ” diaporeia) there is a reference in 
Epinomis 984 E; it is Philo’s “ river of the objects of sense that 
swamps and drowns our soul under the flood of the passions until 
he (‘Jacob’) crosses it” (1.91); and the “ waters ” of St. Augus- 
tine’s cum transierit anima nostra aquas, quae sunt sine substantia 
(Conf. xu1.7) and on which only those who are “ in the spirit ” 
can walk with impunity, as if upon dry land; * others need a bridge 
or a boat.° 


“In other words, the gunamayi maya “so hard to pass over” (duratyaya), but 
which “they cross (tiranti) who reach Me” (BG. vu. 14). 

5 As in TS. 1. 2. 3. 3 and vr. 1. 4. 8 where the sacrificer would not attempt to walk 
on the waters literally, but “on a thread (tantu) of earth” (represented in the rite 
by clods laid across a stream) and “so, indeed, making a bridge, he crosses over.” It 
should be observed that tantu can only be a “line” or (warp) “thread,” or some- 
times a spider’s thread, but never a “ web” in the sense of tissue, cf. Kath. Samhita 
XL. 12 cited below. 

® For “ bridge or boat ” cf. Wu Ch‘éng-én’s Monkey (Waley’s Transl., 1942), “ They 
came to a great water . . . exceedingly swift and rough. ‘This is the way all right,’ 
said Monkey. ‘ Look! just over there is a bridge. That’s the right way to Salvation.’ 
On a notice board is written Cloud Reach Bridge. It consisted simply of slim tree 
trunks laid end to end, hardly wider than the palm of a man’s hand . . . Monkey 
strode up to the bridge, and had soon slipped across.” Monkey’s companions dare not 
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The Way is one of Light, for “As a great extending highway 
(mahapatha) runs between two villages, this one and that yonder 
even so these rays of the Sun go to both these worlds, this one 
here and that yonder” (CU. vi.6.2); that Way leads “from 
darkness to light, death to immortality, the unreal to the real.” 
(BU. 1.3.28); Thou Agni, becomest our thread and our bridge’? 
(tvan nas tantur uta setur agne), thou becomest the path of 
Devayana; may we, O Agni, ride on thy back, may we partake of 
the banquet of the Gods” (TB. 11. 4.2.6); “And Jesus made a 
bridge of the beams of the sun, and Over the sea went He;” 
(Ballad of the Bitter Withy, see Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. 23,1908) . 

That “ancient path that stretches far away” (BU. Iv. 4. 8) 
was found and followed by the Buddha (S. 1. 106) as it had been 
by the Brahmans of old who knew that “ He who makes the Spirit 
(atman) his Wayfinder (cf. BU.1.4.'7) is no longer stained by 
evil action ” (TB. 11. 12.9.8). 

In Buddhist contexts (notably S. 1v. 175; Udana 90) the flowing 
waters are the river of desire, becoming, private opinion and 
ignorance, or those of the vortex of existence (samsdra); the 
dangerous hither shore is embodiment (sakkdya), or rather any 
identification of our self with the body and its functions, con- 
sciousness, etc.; the fearless farther shore is the extinction of life’s 
fires (nibbana) ; the bridge or raft is the “Ariyan Eightfold Path,” 
or more briefly moral conduct (TH. 1.615); the true Brahman is 
the Arhat who has reached the farther shore and is standing on 
solid ground. It is not only in a future life that the end of the road 
can be reached: the shores are but an arrowshot apart, if one 
knows what is the “arrow” and how it must be “released ” 
(Mund. Up. 11. 2. 1-4). 

The primordial syzygy of Heaven and Earth is divided by the 


and cannot cross,—“ It’s much too slippery.” But a boat appeared, steered by the 
“Conductor of Souls.” “ ‘Since the beginning of time,’ said the ferryman, ‘I have 
carried countless souls to their Salvation’... in a very short time they were all safe 


and sound at the other side.” This may be reminiscent of the Mahakapi Jataka. 

™The significance of “thread,” here and in TS.1.2.3.3 and vi. 1.4.8 cited above, 
and how “ thread ” coincides with “ Bridge ” will appear shortly, where it will be seen 
that whatever the material of which the Bridge is made accidentally, it is essentially 
a tightrope. 
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Sun, (the universal Spiritual Self (aman) of all existence, RV. 1. 
115.1), who “ measured out the ancient seat and as the unborn 
supporter of the Sky pillared these worlds apart” (RV. vu. 41. 
10) ; “ The Spirit (atman) is the separating Bridge (setw) for the 
holding of these worlds apart ” (BU. 1v. 4. 22; CU. vim. 4.1), and 
it thus coincides with the sacrificial post (yipa) this is likewise 
set up “ for the holding of these worlds apart” (TS. v1. 3. 4.7, 8) 
and which the sacrificer ascends, in his ritual Himmelfahrt, by 
means of a ladder (TS.1.7.9, SB. v. 2.1.9 etc.) ; and so we re- 
peatedly find the sacrificer “ making for himself a ladder and a 
bridge ” (akramanam eva tat setum) for the ascent to Heaven 
(TS. vi. 5.3.3, vi. 6.4.2, vi. 5.8.5). And just as the sacrificial 
pillar and Axis Mundi (AV. x. 8.2) separates Heaven and Earth, 
and is also the Way from Earth to Heaven, so is the Cross: “ This 
Cross (stauros, pillar), then, is that which, by the Word, fixed 
all things apart ” (Acts of John, 99), and He who calls himself 
the Way appeared to St. Catherine of Siena “in the form of a 
bridge extending from Heaven to Earth, over which all mankind 
had to pass.” * Rimi attributes to “ Jesus ” the logos, “ For the 
true believers I become a bridge across the river” (puli darya, 
Mathnawi, tv. 1070) ° 

“May we ascend thy back ” predicts the Mahakapi Jataka, in 
which the monkeys pass over the back of their king. The Bodhi- 
satta’s pontifical function is the theme of this story, where he is 
the king of the “ monkeys,” who are resident in a tree on this side 
of the Ganges, where they are in danger of a royal hunter, who 
would kill and devour them; it is only on the other shore that 
they would be safe; but they cannot cross the torrent. The Bodhi- 
satta, therefore, “ makes of himself a bridge” (atténam samka- 
mam katva), by which they can cross. He first springs, as they 
cannot, from shore to shore “ sped, as it were, by the Gale ” or, 


® Lettres de Bienheureux Raymond de Capone, French version by Father Bernapor, 
Lib. St. Thomas d’Aquin, St. Maximin, Var., p. 97. 

®“ Jesus ” is here the type of any perfected saint, Guru or Pir, who as such becomes 
the believer’s Way. The “ bridge across the river, or sea” (puli daryd@) refers to the 
puli (or pili) Sirat, as in Mathnawi 11.255 where it is said of the worldling that 
like the ass (of which a story has just been told) “in the Way of Islam and on the 
Bridge Sirat he will fall headlong from giddiness.” 
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in the Sanskrit version, “ soaring like a bird.” On the farther 
shore, he attaches a rattan rope to a tree, and the other end of it 
to his own waist, and so makes the return leap, and is able to reach 
the tree on this side, and to grasp it, but can do no more; in this 
way he bridges the flood. Across his body and by the rattan rope 
the monkeys escape; but the Buddha’s enemy, Devadatta, finally 
springs on his back as he hangs on the tree, and breaks it, so that 
he falls and dies. The body falls on this side of the river. 

We could find no better illustration of the proposition that the 
“ folk-tale ” is not of popular origin or better proof of its meta- 
physical burden. For the formulation is very precise. The Bodhi- 
satta is the leader of men whose homes are in the Tree of Life, 
the hunter is Death; the rattan rope is the “ thread spirit ” (sitr- 
atman) of the older texts, and to which there are many other 
Buddhist references. The Bodhisatta has first crossed over himself, 
and it is to serve as a bridge for others, and certainly for that pur- 
pose only, that he returns, i.e. descends from heaven, as an avatara. 
He can make only bodily contact with this world; those who are 
to cross over the Pontiff must make use of his outward and physi- 
cal form as their Way, but cannot complete their transit unless 
they go farther, and walk the narrow rope of the Spirit, which 
extends from the farther shore. Like the solar Soma, who is “ him- 
self the Bridge by which he crosses over the Waters” (apas ca 
vipras tarati svasetuh, RV. x. 61.16), he is himself the Sacrifice: 
he who makes of himself the Way, and says to his people “ Do 
not fear, I shall give you life” (ma bhayittha, aham vo jivitam 
dassami) is “ reckless of his own life” (attano jivitam aganetva) 
Devadatta is the type of the “ bridge-breaker,” of whom we shall 
say more later. 

This is paralleled in the Mabinogion (Story of Branwen) where 
we find the dictum, “ Who would be Chief, let him be the Bridge,” *° 


°The “mot d’ordre” of King Arthur’s chivalry, remarked by Evora in Etudes 
Traditionelles, 44, p. 387. Furthermore, a special case of Mark 10.44 “ Whosoever of 
you will be chiefest, shall be servant of all.” So also in modern military strategy, when 
barbed wire is to be crossed, the leader of the company lies down upon it, and the 
others cross on his back. Whatever, indeed, takes place in fact, exemplifies what is 
in principle. 
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and that Bendigeid Vran in fact “lay down across the river, and 
hurdles were placed upon him, and the host passed over thereby.” 

The natural basis for the symbolic crossing of the Bridge is to 
be recognized, of course, in the actual crossing of bridges from one 
bank to the other of a river or chasm here on earth. The over- 
coming of any difficulty is, indeed, a crossing over it; so that if 
we make a mistake, whoever sets us right becomes our pontifex 
(AB. 11.35); and by the same token, the building of earthly 
bridges as an act of charity symbolizes the construction of the 
bridge of immortality, and “builders of bridges are bound for 
heaven” (setukdraka . . . sagga-gamino, S. 1. 33). “ Another 
blessed besines is brigges to make ” (Richard Forman, 1458) . So the 
crossing of a Perilous Bridge, with its hazards and its great rewards, 
is a motive that recurs throughout the traditional literature, where 
it is a feat for heroes, or precisely for the Solar Hero. 

It will conduce to a better understanding of the spiritual sub- 
stance of the Bridge as a symbol in metaphysics, and of the terms 
in which it is described, if we consider the frail materials of which 
earthly bridges were originally made. Man-made bridges bring to 
mind natural bridges; these consist either of lianas hanging from 
tree to tree across a river, or of the fallen trunk of a tree, or are 
much more rarely natural arches of stone. It is with the natural 
bridge of lianas *' and its imitations that we are chiefly concerned. 
Primitive bridges are made with lianas, or of bamboo, or of rope, 
or combinations of these materials; two shores are literally tied 
together; just as even in architectural construction a beam span- 
ning a space can be called a “ tie.” In its simplest form the bridge 
is a veritable “ tight-rope,” and the acrobat who even today per- 
forms on such a bridge (extended between two poles, vestiges of 
the trees from which the liana hung) is an exponent of the art of 
passing over the Bridge of Peril, and a symbol of the Solar Hero. 

The primary Sanskrit word for “ bridge ” is setw, and this is the 
only term that appears in the Rgveda,” although we later meet 


Th. 1.7 nala-setu. 

** Keiru maintains (in HOS 32. p. 406, Note 9) that RV. has neither “ bridge” nor 
“river”; in contra, cf. GRASSMANN, s.v. setu, 3. Scherman’s rendering of setum in 
1x.43.2 by “Pfad” seems only intended to avoid a comparison with the Cinvat 
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with samkrama, “ concourse.” Setw derives from si, to “tie” (the 
same root is present in G. Seil, “ rope ”) , and so has both the good 
sense of “ bridge ” as that which ties two things together (just as 
architecturally a beam can be a “ tie”) and in the bad sense of 
“fetter ” as that which ties things up: a rope may serve either as 
a life-line or to bind a prisoner. It is with the rope-bridge and the 
life-line that we are concerned; this is a means of passage to or from 
a place of insecurity and one of safety, to or from one state of 
being and another. The basic concept is that of the regal and 
ordinant Sun or Soma, who “‘ moves across the waters, himself 
the Bridge” (raja... vedha apas ca .. . tarati svasetuh, RV. x. 
61.16) , a formulation that is in complete accord with the identi- 
fication of the Bridge elsewhere with the Universal Spiritual Self 
of all beings, immanent Synteresis: ** “ Let us be mindful of the 
Bridge of Welfare, so hard to be traversed ” (suvitasva .. . ati 
setum duravyam, RV. 1x. 41. 2) .* 

We have already seen that the Bridge can be thought of as a 
thread (tantu), and it will be evident that thread and rope will 
serve better than any other possible material symbols to illustrate 
the doctrine according to which the Bridge is the Spirit; since it 
is precisely the luminous and pneumatic Spirit (adtman), in its 
linear extension as the pneumatic “‘ Thread Spirit” (si#tratman) , 


bridge of the Avesta, and Islamic Sirat, which is certainly a bridge, though derived 
from Lat. strata, “ way.” For the “river” see RV. vu. 23.2 and x. 53.8. The verb tr, 
to “cross” (cf. soter and synteresis) occurs repeatedly in connection with apas, 
“waters” and metaphorically duritd, “things hard to pass over,” “ difficulties.” 

In RV. x. 61.16 it is impossible not to interpret svasetuh as “ himself the bridge’ 
(of light), but this is anything but exclusive of Sayana’s rasmayo jagatbandhakah, 
since it is precisely by his rays or streams of pneumatic light that the Sun links these 
worlds to himself, and it is from this very point of view that in JUB. 1. 28. 8-30.1 the 
Sun’s seven rays or streams are the links “ by which this all is tied” (sitam, si) and 
pathways leading to the Sun (cf. CU. vim. 6. 5, 6) “as if to the summit of a mountain ”; 
sitam is as much as to say that the lightways are setavah, whether as “ties” or as 
“bridges.” A “bridge” of light such as RV.x.61.16 implies can be seen from the 
(“hither ”) shore at sunset spanning the ocean and extending to its solar source; but 
who can cross it who is not as “light” (in both senses of the word) as the pathway 
itse!f? 

18 Sam-tarana is etymologically Synteresis. 

Cf. CU. vi.6.2 yatha mahdpatha . . . evamevaita adityasva rasmayah ubhau 


lokau gacchantimam cimum. 
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that links all things to their source and end and is their one life- 
line.’ It is because the Thread of the Spirit is at once so tenuous 
and of such wiry strength that the Bridge is so often described in 
the traditional literature either as a ray of light, or as consisting 
of a thread or a hair, or as sharper than a razor or the edge of 
a sword, or if of wood, then consisting of a single beam, very 
slippery and apt to roll or rear up. For example the Cinvat Bridge 
(cinvato peretu) of the Avesta, the “ onward way ” *° over which 
all must pass, extends from the summit of Cakad-i-daitik, central 
world mountain, to Albirz at world’s end, the place of judgment, 
whence the sun rises; it is a beam, broad on one side and “ razor- 
edged ” on the other, and rolls so as to turn the broad way for the 
righteous and the narrow for the wicked. for whom it “ narrows 
to a thread, and they fall”; this holy Bridge was made by Ahura 
Mazda, and at its head the souls of the dead are judged, the 
righteous being let pass on by Vohu Mano to Ahura Mazda’s 
golden seat."’ This is the Islamic Sirat and the Path A’raf stretched 
over Hell, and over which all men will pass to judgment (Qur'an 
S. viz. 44; Abi: Bakr, Ch. xvuit) 1° The author of the Kalami Pir,” 
echoing older sources, says that the Straight Path (sirdtw'l 
mustaqim) or Sirat Bridge (pil-i-sirat) over Hell ascends for a 
thousand years faring, runs level for a thousand, and descends for 
a thousand (i.e. it is arched); that it is “ thinner than a hair, 
sharper than the edge of a sword ”; if the deceased can make the 
right answers to the questions put to him in the grave, a gate of 
Paradise is opened for him and he is led onto the Bridge and 


*° The primary Indian sources are SB. vi. 7.1.17 and vit. 7.3.10 where the Sun is 
said to connect all things to himself by a thread, the Gale of the Spirit; as in Dante, 
Paradiso 1.117 questi la terra in sé stringe ed aduna. 

16 There is only one direction in which to go on our way “from darkness to light, 
non-being to being, death to immortality ” (BU.1.3.28): one must not, on the way to 
heaven, “look back” (TS. v. 4.7.1, SB. rx. 2. 3. 27, xiv. 3. 1.28; ef. Luke, 17.32, “ Re- 
member Lot’s wife,” and the tabi on looking back, broken by Orpheus who thereby 
loses Eurydice, Ovid, Metam.; Dante, Purgatorio 1x. 132). 

17 Bundahish xu. 7; Vendidad x1u.9 and x1x. 29 f.; Ddadistan-i-Dinik xx-xxu; Arda 
Virat v.1, ete. 

18 A J. Arserry, Doctrine of the Sufis, Cambridge, 1935, p. 40. 

19° W. Ivanow, Kalami Pir, Bombay 1935, pp. 104, 106. 
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brought over it by an Angel,”° and it will seem to him as soft and 
level as the palm of the hand.” 

The pil-i-sirdt, as we have just seen, is described as if arched. 
The same form is ascribed to the Bridge in the English poem 
Owayne Miles: “be myddell was hy3e, pe ende was lowe, hyt 
ferde as hyt hadde ben a bente bowe ”; and is implied no less in 
the description of the Bridge over which, in the Fled Bricrend, 
Cuchullain passes on his way to the misty realm of Scathach (Sky? 
and by analogy, Skye): “And this is the way the Bridge was: 
two ends of it were low, and the middle was high, and whenever 
anyone would leap on it, the first time it would narrow till it was 
as narrow as the hair of a man’s head, the second time it would 
shorten till it was as short as an inch, the third time it would get 
slippery till it was as slippery as an eel of the river, and the fourth 
time it would rise up on high against you till it was as tall as the 
mast of a ship ” (Lady Gregory, Cuchullain of Muirthemne, p. 35, 
cf. Eleanor Hux, Cuchullain Saga, pp. 75, 291); Cuchullain is 
able to cross it only by means of his hero’s “ salmon leap,” so fast 
that the Bridge has no time to rise before he is across it. These 
descriptions are suggestive of a rainbow Bridge, such as is the 
well-known Bifrést of the Prose Edda, known as Asa Bridge, and 
guarded by Heimdallr (the Sun, cf. JUB.1.5) who “ abideth in 
the place hight himinbjorg by Bifrést, he is warder of the Gods, 


*°The Angel corresponds to the Maiden of Vendiddd x1x.30, and Yast xxu.9. It 
need not be supposed that this implies a doctrine of ultimate salvation by works; it 
is on the way that a man is protected by his virtue, only by knowledge (gnosis) is he 
qualified to enter the Gate (cf. JUB.1. 5, etc.). 

* For the Comprehensor all rough ways are smooth (cf. BU. v1.1.3; Hermes, Lib. 
xvi. 16). So the Buddha always “stands firm” (supattitha) upon any surface, 
however uneven; at the same time he makes the way smooth for others. In J.1. 199 
we find the Bodhisatta with his thirty followers engaged in making the uneven even, 
and laying down bridges (visamam samam karonti, setumn attharanti—something like 
laying down our “corduroy” is meant). Or one may make of oneself a Bridge for 
him and others: in M. 1. 439 the Buddha asks, What would the freedman (vimutto) 
do if I should say ‘Come, brother, be thou my bridge over the mud?” The answer 
can be found in the story of the Bodhisatta Dipankara, who wants to sacrifice his 
life for the Buddha, and reflects “Let not the Benevolent walk in the mire,—Nay, 
I shall let him proceed on his way, with his four hundred thousand Adepts, walking 
over my body as if on a bridge of jewelled planks (maniphalaka-setum); this is a deed 
that will long avail for my weal and my gladness ” (J.1.13). 
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and sitteth there at heaven’s end to keep the bridge against the 
Hillogres, he needeth less sleep than a bird, he seeth day and night 
alike a hundred miles from him, he heareth be it grass that groweth 
on earth, or wool on sheep ” (version of Sir G. W. Dasent, Uppsala, 
1842, p. 30). Nevertheless, and in spite of the discussion by Mus, 
the conception of a “ rainbow bridge ” is very exceptional, and it 
must be remembered that there is another Eddic Bridge, Gjallarbro, 
which leads down from heaven to the underworld; we meet with 
it in the Orpheus and Eurydice myth related of Herméodr who by 
its means crosses over the river Gjoll in his pursuit of the maiden 
Médgudr; it is thatched with shining gold, and dead men cross 
it on their way to Hel (Gylfiginning, 178) . 

In connection with the Cinvat Bridge, DARMESTETER cites the 
anonymous French lines, on the Bridge from Earth to Paradise: 


Ceux qu’ saront la raison de Dieu 
Par dessus passent; 

Ceux qu’ Ja sauront pas 

Au bout mourront 


and recognizes that this is “the Brig O’Dread, na brader than a 
thread,” of European “ folklore.” The oldest reference in English 
is probably that of the Ancren Rowle, 242, de beod ouer pise 
worldes see, uppen pe brugge of heouene.” We have already cited 
from the Mabinogion the notable text, “ He who would be chief, 
let him be the Bridge ”; and it is actually from Celtic mythology 
and its derivatives that we shall be able to cite innumerable refer- 
ences to the Perilous Bridge that is the only means of passage 
across the sea or river that divides one world, or state of being, 
from another. Before proceeding, however, it must be observed 
that like every road, the Bridge can be traversed in either direction, 
from a lower to a higher, or from a higher to a lower ensemble of 
compossibles; what should be for us a way of ascent will be for 
the Saviour his means of descent, to earth or hell. This is im- 
portant especially for the understading of those numerous cases 
in which the Heroine—Psyche or, indeed, Eurydice **—has been 


*°In the Middle English (Sir Orfeo) and Indian (Savitri) forms of the Orpheus 
myth (in the latter case with reversed sexes) the rescue of the deceased who has been 
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abducted and is held a prisoner by a magician in a land of enchant- 
ments that can only be reached by a Sword Bridge or its like 
Perilous Passage. Thus in Chrétien’s Charrette, Lancelot crosses 
by the Sword Bridge, bare-footed lest he should fall, but at the 
price of terrible wounds; that is a part of the Passion to which he 
is committed by his reluctant ascent of the cart.** On the other 


abducted by the “ King of Faerie” or the God of Death, is successfully accomplished. 
In the very many American Indian versions, as in the Greek and Latin, the rescuer 
fails by the infringement of some tabi: although, as remarked by Guthrie (p. 31) “ The 
reference in the Alcestis suggests success rather than failure, and Hermesianax definitely 
affirms it.” From many points of view Eurydice (earlier Agriope) can be identified 
with the Earth: in one case she is called the “daughter of Apollo”; while there is 
much to connect Orpheus with Apollo and the Sun. We assume that in the original 
form, or meaning, of the myth, Orpheus and Eurydice are Eros and Psyche, immortal 
and mortal; and that it is our mortal “life” that is truly the kingdom of Death (in 
whose power are all things under the Sun), birth on earth implying a “death” in 
heaven (cf. RV.1.164.19, etc.). It is into this kingdom of death that Psyche is 
abducted and here that she remains enchanted; the Spirit descends to her rescue, to 
bring her back from this darkness to the light. This interpretation will account for 
the uncertainty of the result in the different versions. For if we consider the Psyche 
individually, her Lover cannot fail; while if we consider the Psyche absolutely and 
universally, then she is always descending into hell to take birth, and cannot be 
thought of as rescued once and for all before the end of time. The predominance of 
the failure in the American Indian and (late) Greek versions is to be explained by 
the rationalisation of the myth and its application to the facts of physical death and 
the impossibility of restoring the dead to life. In divinis, the “snake-bite ” of which 
Eurydice “dies” (it is as she walks in the Elysian fields that she is bitten) is the’ 
infection of mortality; when the story has been rationalised and euphemerised, it is 
just the bite of a snake suffered by a woman walking in earthly fields. Stecke’s 
equation of Orpheus and Eurydice with Sun and Moon (in Die Liebesgeschichte 
Himmels, 1892) is also perfectly acceptable; but to deny that Urvasi (i.e. “ Wide- 
ruling,” cf. Euru-diké) is also Dawn or to call the New Moon the son of the Sun and 
the Old Moon is absurd; Moon, Dawn, Earth, Voice are all alike designations of the 
Theotokos, whose son is Agni, the light by which the parents are divided. 

°8 The ascent of the cart is the humiliation and disgrace of incarnation; in accordance 
with the well-known Platonic and Indian symbolism of the “ chariot ” which, with its 
sensitive steeds, represents the psycho-physical vehicle in which the Spirit rides. In 
Maitri Up. 1v. 4 the embodied Spirit is actually spoken of as “carted” (rathita) and 
thus subjected to the predicaments of mortality. Lancelot’s “ hesitation” parallels 
Agni’s in RV.x.51.6 where he shrinks from the task of becoming the charioteer of 
the Gods,” as it does also the Buddha’s in his reluctance to set the wheel rolling, and 
that of Christ, expressed in the words “May this cup be taken from me.” (In the 
prose Lancelot Gawain is forcibly subjected to the disgrace of the cart after his failure 
to achieve the Grail Quest; and here, I think his fall, to be regarded as an incarnation 
willy-nilly, is the result of his ignorance of the Grail that he had seen, but had not 
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hand, Gawain, who refuses to mount the cart, is unable to rescue 
the Queen, and is himself almost drowned in his attempt to cross 
by the Water Bridge. 

The substitution of Lancelot for Gawain as primary hero necessi- 
tates this contrast. But I cannot see with Wrpster and Nitze 
and Cross * that there is an exact parallel to this Water Bridge 
in Andreas Capellanus, De Amore, although the Bridge leading 
to Valerin’s castle in Ulrich von ZatzikHoven’s Lanzelet must 
have been a true Water Bridge, as it was “ invisible from the shore.” 

Chrétien’s Water Bridge is always and wholly under water; there 
is as much water above as there is below it; while Capellanus’ 
Bridge is an ordinary suspension Bridge, only submerged in the 
middle where it sagged, when stormy waves washed over it; and 
in this respect it is very like the wave-washed causeway along which 
Gawain fights his way to the Grail Castle in Gautier’s continuation 
of the Perceval. What Cappellanus says is Pons quidam erat 
aureus et in duabus utrinque ripis capita tenens; medium vero 
pontis residebat in aqua (i.e. rested on the water) et saepius 
vacillando procellarum unda submersum; i.e. it is an unsteady 
bridge of which the lowest part, in the middle, is sometimes wave- 
washed. From this description it may be presumed that the Bridge 
consisted of a golden hair or thread.*° 

We mention Eurydice above, in the present context, because in 
many of the American Indian versions of the Orpheus myth *° 
the way of the deceased to the Otherworld leads across an unstable 


understood. In saying this, I am not overlooking that Gawain must have been the 
orginal Grail hero. Much confusion has arisen in the course of the literary development 
from myth to romance, and we can rarely be certain whether the author has really 
understood his material.) 

“4K. G. T. Wesster, The Water-Bridge in Chrétien’s “ Charrette,’ Modern Language 
Review, 26, 1931; T. P. Cross and W. A. Nitze, Lancelot and Guenevere, Chicago, 
1930, p. 74. 

°° Gold is the traditional symbol of life, light and immortality. The occurrence of 
the word “ golden ” here enables us also to point out (what could easily be shown in 
connection with the “ thread spirit’ doctrine) that “the ladder and the bridge” are 
coincident with the “ golden wire” from which the human puppet is suspended and 
by which, rather than by the contrary pulls of its own emotions, it would be guided, 
Plato, Laws 645 A, for which numerous Indian parallels could be adduced. 

°° A. H. Gayton, The Orpheus Myth in North America, J. Am. Folklore, 48, 1935. 
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or very slender Bridge, which the pursuing husband, who is still 
alive, is only able to cross by supernatural assistance or the 
possession of supernatural powers; in one case he is assisted by the 
Wind, in another he has with him “an eagle-down rope,” which 
he threw across and “so skimmed safely over ” the bridge (it is 
really by the “rope,” rather than by the “ bridge ” that he crosses) . 

From West Africa we have a story in which the three sons of a 
woman, triplets, all become doctors; for crossing a stream one 
brother smoked his pipe and then walked across on the smoke; 
another made a bridge with a spool of thread; and the third with 
his bow and arrow shot one arrow into the bank and another into 
this one, and so on until he had a bridge of arrows.*’ The making 
of a bridge by the shooting of chains of arrows corresponds to the 
making of a ladder to heaven by the same means in many North 
American Indian legends. 

In every instance the Bridge separates two different worlds and 
two kinds of beings. We shall cite another example before return- 
ing to Indian sources. In two alternative versions of Campbell’s 
story of Maol a Chliobian,** the heroine rescues her elder sisters 
from the giant who pursues them until they reach a river; in one 
version she carries the elder sisters on her back, and plucking a 
hair from her head, makes a bridge of it over which she runs; in 
the other she leaps over the river; the giant can neither cross the 
bridge nor leap the river. 

As soon as we realize that its substance is altogether spiritual 
we see why the Bridge is at once so tenuous and so strong. “ The 
great, unborn Spirit (Atman) , this one whose seat is the heart and 
amongst the powers of the soul is the lord and protector of all, 
himself unaffected by good or evil, he is the separating bridge that 
holds these worlds apart” (BU. 1v. 4.22); in other words, the 
immanent solar deity is our Way. “I am the Way” (John x1v.6). 
By the same token, “ Over that Bridge cross neither day nor night, 
nor old age, death or sorrow, nor well or evil-doing. All evils turn 
back therefrom, for that Brahma-world (to which it leads) is free 
from (good or) evil. So indeed, upon crossing that Bridge, if one 


°7G. W. Exuis, Negro Culture in West Africa, New York, 1914. 
*8 J. F. CamMpBELL, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, Vol. 1, pp. 261, 270. 
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is blind, he becomes no longer blind; if he is sick, he becomes no 
longer sick. So, indeed, upon crossing that Bridge, the night 
appears even as day, for the Brahma-world is ever-illumined ” 
(CU. vim. 4. 1,2). Meister Eckhart says, “ There neither vice nor 
virtue ever entered in.” 

The Ganges is in flood; the Buddha, crossing unseen, looks back 
at others, some searching for a boat or float, and others tying 
rafts (kulla) , and says, “ They who cross the restless flood, making 
a bridge (setum katvand) and leaving the sloughs behind them, 
while others are tying their rafts, they are the ‘ Crossers Over,’ 
they the ‘ Truly Wise’” (D.11.89, Udana 90). It must not be 
supposed that there is here any disparagement of the “ Raft” as 
such, but only of those whose rafts are inadequate, for in the 
similar contexts of S.1v.174 and M.1. 135 there is “ neither any 
boat to cross (ndvd santarani) nor any bridge for crossing (uttdara- 
setu) , and here the true Brahman makes himself a raft (kullam, 
plava in TS. vu. 5. 3.2) and paddles over. 


Furthermore setw acquires its sense of “ bridge” from the pri- 
mary sense of si, to “ tie,” as with rope; the Bridge is both a strut 
that holds the worlds apart and a “ bond ” that holds them to- 
gether. Even as “ bridge,” and though there is no other Way, the 
setu represents an obstacle to be over-come; still more so when 
the word is used in its primary sense of bond or fetter, in which 
we may be held fast; the word then denoting rather the danger 
to be past than the means of passing it,—“ Let not the tie entangle 
us” (ma nah setuh sised ayam, RV. vit. 67.8)! “At every step 
there are bonds with many a noose” (bhirinyah padepade pasinah 
setavah, 1x.'73. 4): for “ Ye (Indravarunau) bind fast with bonds 
not made of rope ” (setubhir arajjubhih sinitha, vi. 84. 2). These 
bonds are the infections of death laid by the Gods on man at 
birth (JUB. 1v. 9-10) , those of the mortality that rules all things 
under the sun and in time (JB.1.11). “Two bonds of untruth, 
having many a noose, hard for the contrary mortal to overpass, 
are they (ta bhiripasav anrtasya seti duratyety) ; but, O Mitra 
and Varuna, by your pathway of Truth may we cross (rtasya ... 
patha vam ...tarema), the vagaries (of men, as in RV. v. 9.6), 
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as though in a ship over waters” (RV.vu.65.3). Here the 
“ Pathway of Truth ” is the Bridge of which we have been speak- 
ing, and notably the “ Sacrificer’s Bridge ” (setu ijananam) as it 
is called in KU. 1.2. Sayana is right in calling this a way for 
sacrificers, and in saying that those who do not sacrifice are lost; 
for Mitra and Varuna are day and night (TB. 1. 7.10.1 ete.) , and 
day and night are the factors of time and as such the determinants 
of the mortality of all things under the sun (SB. x. 4. 3.3), which 
he overcomes who being a Comprehensor offers with the Agnihotra 
(JB. 1.11); the “two bonds of untruth ” are the “ two great im- 
passable seas of day and night” into which he sinks who offers 
the Agnihotra after sunrise and after sunset, “ but there is, as it 
were, an embankment (vaisamyam) or, say, the causeway of a 
bridge (svat setoh va samkramanam) , whereby they can be over- 
passed,” and that is the Way of those who perform the Agnihotra 
neither by day or by night but after sunset before dark and in the 
morning after it grows light but before the sun rises (JB.1. 5); 
of these two seas, “ seeing they cross the one, the other they cross 
unseeing, by the Bridge ” (TS. m1. 2.2.1). 

Having now seen that setu can mean an “ attachment ” (in the 
legal sense of the word, amounting to seizure) we shall be able to 
understand that even as the “ bridge,” by which the two worlds 
are attached to one another, setw can have either the favorable 
sense of means of crossing over thither hence, or the unfavorable 
sense of means crossing thence hither, the first sense being that 
of ascent and the second that of descent, or return. We need not 
consider now the case of those who, having reached the farther 
shore can pass in and out at will (as kamacarin, cf. CU. vu. 25. 2, 
Taitt. Up. mr. 10.5 and John x. 9); being in the spirit, these can 
walk on the water or fly through the air, becoming bridges, ladders 
or vessels for others, without need of any means of locomotion. 
Their’s is “ motion at will in every world” (CU. vin. 4.1, 3). 
These can come and go with impunity, unaffected by the fact that 
whatever form they may assume, under the sun, will be a perish- 
able one. But for those who have never yet reached the farther 
shore to turn back is fatal; there is only one direction in which to 
go on our way “ from darkness to light, non-being to being, death 
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to immortality ” (BU.1. 3.28); we certainly may not look back 
(TS. v. 4. 7.1, SB. 1x. 2. 3.27, xiv. 3. 1.28). At our every step 
forward the length of the Bridge is diminished; we should forget 
whatever part of the Way has already been trodden, leaving our 
dead selves to bury their dead. To repeat, at every forward step 
we must “burn our bridges,” which in so far as they lie behind 
us are only “ ties” connecting us with what we have abandoned. 
While “ bridge-breaking ” as the destruction of the Way on is, as 
we have already seen, a mortal error, the very truth by which we 
advanced becomes a snare “ if we persist in clinging to it, playing 
with it, valuing it and calling it ‘our view’” (M.1. 26). 

There is, then, a sense in which even the Way can be a means 
of bondage, that is, if we cling to it as such, and forget that it is 
only a means, and not the end; and, as St. Augustine points out, 
one should “ no longer use the Law (of injunction and prohibition) 
as means of arrival when one has arrived” (De spir. et lit., 16). 
The end is “ beyond good and evil.” We have seen that in Bud- 
dhism the Bridge is one of “ virtue ” (sila) , or rather “ practice ” 
or “ ethics,” since sila (like our “ mores” or habits) may be either 
good or bad. Our procedure must be ethical; but it is towards an 
eradication of all ethical values. This is explicit in the striking 
text of M. 11. 22 f., where it is taught that “ arrival” (patipanna) 
involves a “ destruction without residue ” of both good and bad 
thought and conduct (kusala- and akusala-sild) , an eradication 
of all values. The reference is to the Parable of the Raft employed 
in M.1. 135, 260 and Sn. 21 where the distinction of right from 
wrong (dhamma, adhamma) and the exercise of the discriminating- 
consciousness (vinifidna) are of no more use to one who has crossed 
“ over Jordan ” and is now standing on solid ground than a boat 
would be to one who has reached shore; all these values and means 
are “ for crossing over, not for keeps ” (nittharanatthaya no gaha- 
natthaya) . 

Only twice in Buddhist literature do we meet with the expres- 
sion “ bridge-breaking ” (setu-ghadto) in a good sense, and here 
the setu is rather “ snare ” or “ tie” than “ bridge ”: the snare in 
this context (A. 1.220) is that of fresh commitments, and it is to 
be avoided by non-commitment. Abstention (akarana) is the 
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“ breaking of the snare ”: “ Not to do evil, by its power of breaking 
the snare (setu-ghata-vasena papanam akaranam) , therein, in this 
world, there is bliss” (DhA.1v.36). For example, one should 
abandon sexual intercourse, because that is the origin of the very 
embodiment (sakkdya) that is the hither shore from which we 
are seeking to cross over, and because of the “ bridge-breaking 
that is envolved in sexual intercourse ” (methune setu-ghato, A. 1. 
145 with S. 1v. 174, cf. A. 1.261 cited above). The confrontation 
of M.1.220 and A.1.145 demonstrates rather impressively that 
the two contrasted values of setu, good and bad, recognized in 
RV., survive in the Pali Canon. That a symbol should have con- 
trary meanings in different contexts is, of course, perfectly regular; 
polarity reflects the relativity of all values. 

The Bridge being our Way to a desired goal, those who break 
it down are manifestly fools. In this other sense those who live, 
not for the Self but for themselves, inverting truth and falsehood, 
are called “ destroyers, or breakers down, of the means of crossing 
over” (taryabhighatinah, MU.vu.10). The expression occurs 
more often in Buddhist contexts. We have already met with 
“ bridge-breaking ” in its most malicious form in the Mahakapi 
Jataka, where Devadatta deliberately breaks the Bodhisatta’s 
back. And since “ Virtue is a mighty Bridge, whereby one sails 
from airt to airt” (stlam setu mahesakkho ...yena vati diso disam, 
Th. 1.615) , any form of behaviour that is contrary to virtue will 
naturally amount to a “ bridge-breaking.” So there is a “ bridge- 
breaking (setu-ghato) in singing, dancing and open laughter,” as 
well as in idle chatter, or more literally a “ bridge-breaking for 
Tathagatas (Buddhas) in whatever is meaningless” (anattha- 
samhite) , who never, in fact, ask meaningless questions of their 
disciples (Vin. 1. 59, i.e. 1.31.4, ef. Dh. 100-102). In all these 


senses “ bridge-breaking ” amounts to what in Christianity would | 


be described as “ mortal sin.” We find, in fact, in European popular 
tradition stories of divine punishment inflicted upon “ bridge 
breakers ” in the Buddhist sense of the word. The Watsons say, 
“ the entire structure came to be considered sacred and any dese- 
cration was punished. Sometimes this punishment was meted out 
by the Devil himself. In 1278 a crazy or perhaps drunken rout of 
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dancers danced down the bridge at Marburg, whereupon the 
structure fell and all the carousers were drowned. Undoubtedly 
their souls were dragged off to Hell by the evil river spirit. A 
similar occurrence was recorded at Utrecht. There some dancers 
on a bridge failed to do honor to the sacrament which a priest 
carried on the way to perform extreme unction. As a result an 
arch suddenly collapsed and two hundred dancers were drowned. 
As late as the eighteenth century this reverence was maintained 
by church authority. The story is told of an officer in France, 
during the late eighteenth century, who though scarcely more 
than a boy was hung on the gallows because a cross on an old 
wooden bridge was found smashed and this lad was said to have 
been seen upon the bridge the previous evening, a little the worse 
for over-drinking.” *® In the same way, Manu says, ‘He who 
destroys a bridge, a banner, a pillar, and an icon, shall repair the 
whole damages and pay 500 ‘ panas’ as fine.*° 

Thus to linger on the bridge or cling to the past is at one’s peril. 
This bridge duly considered is not one only to be reached at the 
end of one’s life, but one that we start to cross with our first 
breath at birth. Though our pilgrimage is temporal, the bridge 
itself is not in time, as we know time; it is as narrow as now, and 
comparable to a “ razor-edge ’ because this now is a point without 
dimension, dividing past from future, the only times we know by 
experience, here. Now, then, is the appointed time, and every step 
of the Way a tight-rope walking. 


2° W. J. and S. R. Watson, Bridges in History and Legend, Cleveland, 1937, pp. 
49, 50. 

30 Manavadharmasastra, 1x. 285. 

In conclusion: I do not wish to give the impression that the subject of the foregoing 
essay has been treated quite exhaustively. The reader is particularly recommended to 
Dr. Lucian ScHERMAN’s very able treatment of the Himmelfahrt literature, with a 
discussion of various “ bridges,” in his Indischen Visionslitteratur, Leipzig, 1892. 





FLOOD AND DROUGHT DATA IN THE 7°“U-SHU 
CHI-CH‘ENG AND THE CH‘ING SHIH KAO * 
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While careful analytical studies of floods and droughts in 
Chinese history must be based on the records, such records them- 
selves must be closely examined in order to determine not only 
their completeness and representativeness but also the reliability 
of any conclusions derived from such studies. To these two aims, 
then, this article is dedicated. It is hoped that from discussions 
presented below we not only can see how trustworthy our flood 
and drought data are, but also can obtain a clearer idea as to 
how adequate some of, if not all, the materials in the T‘u-shu 
Chi-ch‘éng really are. 

The locations in the T‘u-shu Chi-ch‘éng and the Ch‘ing Shih 
Kao, from which the flood and drought data under discussion were 
extracted, have been indicated elsewhere,’ and need not be repeated 
here. Neither is it necessary to repeat what has been written con- 
cerning the methodology or procedure followed in collecting and 
analyzing these data.” Rather we shall mention briefly here, by 
way of introduction, the histories of these two collections. 

The T‘u-shu Chi-ch‘éng is considered not only the largest 
“ encyclopedia ” in China, but perhaps also in the whole world. 
According to Lionel Gites, who wrote in the year 1911, this col- 
lection contains between three and four times as much material 


* Many individuals have, in connection with this study, accorded me generous help. 
I wish especially to acknowledge my indebtedness for advice, corrections, suggestions, 
and direct and indirect, help to Derk Boppz, Homer C. Duss, L. C. Goopricu, Simon 
Smith Kuznets, E. H. Prircuarp, and James R. Ware. 

Papers previously published by the present writer on floods and droughts are: (1) 
“The Chronological and Seasonal Distribution of Floods and Droughts in Chinese 
History, 206 B.C—A. D. 1911,” HJAS 6 (1942) . 273-312, and (2) “The Geographical 
Distribution of Floods and Droughts in Chinese History, 206 B.C.—A. D. 1911,” FEQ, 
August, 1943, 357-78. 

Cf. HJAS 6(1942).273, and FEQ, August, 1943, 358. 

* Cf. FEQ, August, 1943, 359. 
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as the 11th edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica, at that time the 
largest English encyclopedia.’ 

It is not clear just when the compilation of the T“u-shu Chi- 
ch‘éng was first started. Nevertheless, we do know that the under- 
taking was conceived and formulated by the Emperor K‘ang-hsi 
“several decades” before his death, which took place in 1722. 
The execution of this plan was entrusted to the hands of a brilliant 
scholar of the time, Cu‘in Méng-lei RAH (1651-1741?) , and 
under him, a large group of learned men. For some personal or 
political reason, however, Cu‘iN suffered banishment under the 
Emperor Yung-chéng in 1723 and his work was then taken over 
by Curane T‘ing-hsi #§%£%3 (1669-1732). In spite of this the 
evidence seems to show that the work was essentially completed 
by Cu‘tn Méng-lei before his banishment and that Cutane T‘ing- 
hsi’s part in it was probably negligible. Nevertheless, despite the 
fact that the compilation was probably finished before 1723, its 
official completion was not announced until 1726.4 The Tu-shu 
Chi-ch‘éng is divided into thirty-two main sections, which are 
in their turn sub-divided into 6,109 sub-topics. Among these main 
sections, section 4, entitled “Strange Phenomena” (Shu-chéng 
Tien H&HR) , is the one germane to our subject. 

For the period from the Former Han (206 B.C—A.D. 23) 
through the Yiian (1279-1368) dynasties, the long series of dyn- 
astic histories has been the main source. For the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644) , apparently because the Ming Shih or “ Ming History” 
was not yet available at the time of compilation,’ the T‘u-shu 
Chi-ch‘éng was compelled to get its material from a large number 
of other widely different works. At least 23 of these were local 
gazetteers or histories, in addition to which no less than 11 other 
various historical treaties were utilized. . 

Since the 7"u-shu Chi-ch‘éng ends with the Ming, we are forced, 
for the records of the Ch‘ing dynasty to turn to the Ch‘ing 


® Lionel Gites, An Alphabetical Index to the Chinese Encyclopaedia, Ch‘in Ting Ku 
Chin T‘u Shu Chi Ch‘éng (London, 1911), ix, n. 2. 

* Thid., vi-vii. Cf. also HJAS 7. 221-2. 

* According to A. Wyuir, Notes on Chinese Literature (Shanghai, 1867, Peiping 
reprint of 1939), p. 19, the “ Ming History ” was not completed until 1724, whereas, 
as indicated above, the T‘u-shu Chi-ch‘éng was probably completed before 1723. 
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Shih Kao (Draft History of the Ch‘ing Dynasty). During the 
period of some fourteen years (1914-1928) , and with the coopera- 
tion of some sixty scholars, the Ch‘ing Shih Kao was finally 
brought to completion and was hurriedly published in 1927-1928.° 
The records of floods and droughts of the Ch‘ing are taken from 
the section entitled T'sai-i Chih 83835 or “ Treatise on Calamities 
and Anomalies ” (chaps. 40 and 43). While a limited acquaintance 
with this work does not qualify the writer of the present article 
to evaluate it as a whole, it seems evident that the two portions 
examined have been very carelessly proofread. This has resulted 
in numerous mistakes, some of which are beyond recognition or 
even conjecture. 


Since the motivation of a writing often conditions the product, 
it is logical that we should examine the motives which impelled 
the authorship of our sources. While the writings on floods and 
droughts in general form part and parcel of Chinese traditional 
history and therefore share its common motives, they, neverthe- 
less, have their own distinct characteristics. It is with these par- 
ticular features that we are here concerned. 

The fact that these records of floods and droughts are not based 
on scientific observations made with rain gauges and other scientific 
instruments, should always be remembered. Floods and droughts 
were therefore not measured in terms of absolute quantities of 
rainfall, but rather according to the material damage and suffering 
they caused to the people. In view of the fact that the Chinese 
agricultural pattern was based on the normal seasonal distribution 
of rainfall, any failure of the expected monsoon at a time when 
much rainfall was needed might constitute a severe drought, al- 
though the absolute amount of rainfall was probably not small. 
Moreover, inasmuch as the distribution of population was not uni- 
form, the more intense suffering of a more densely populated region 
would tend to exaggerate out of due proportion the seriousness of 
floods and droughts occurring there, whereas a less densely popu- 
lated area affected by floods and droughts of the same or greater 


® Charles S. Garver, Chinese Traditional Historiography (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), 
97. 
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magnitudes might escape notice. Thus it is clear that the his- 
torians’ motive was not so much to register the absolute dryness 
or wetness of a region as to record the human suffering and dam- 
age caused by such changes in rainfall. 

Furthermore, our historians’ supply of information was neces- 
sarily limited by the technical facilities of communication of the 
time. There can be no greater mistake than to project into the 
past the conditions of today, when a flood or drought in one 
corner of the globe can be broadcast instantly to the whole world. 
No such ease, of course, existed in former days. Since the historians 
naturally could record only what they could learn, the areas sur- 
rounding the capitals and the important economic areas thus 
attracted disproportionate attention and tended to distort the 
true distribution of floods and droughts. 

Moreover, since the occurrences of floods and droughts often 
brought about the tax exemption of the region thus affected, it is 
conceivable that local officialdom might be strongly tempted either 
to exaggerate the seriousness of such calamities or even to fabricate 
stories about them. While this probably cannot be proved, it 
seems to be, nevertheless, within the realm of possibility, especially 
in more distant regions during periods of dynastic decline, when 
local officialdom was not only corrupt but also more or less 
independent.’ 

Yet one of the most important motives which brought into 
existence these records is the alleged supernatural significance 
that was attached to them. Early in the Former Han dynasty, a 
famous Confucianist by the name of Tuna Chung-shu 1} 
_ (1792-104? B.C.) expounded inter alia a theory explaining the 

causes of natural calamities and prodigies. According to this theory, 
the whole physical universe exists in a state of delicate balance 
with human activity, especially the conduct of the Emperor. Ab- 
normal phenomena, among which were, of course, floods and 
droughts, were thus regarded as merely mechanical responses to 
human stimuli, i.e., to improper human behavior.’ This theory 


7 W.H. Matuory, China, Land of Famine (New York, 1926), 41-42. 
® Cf. Fune Yu-lan, Chung-kuo Ché-hsiieh Shih (ACR. "P BAFFAAS (A History 
of Chinese Philosophy), vol. 2, chap. 2. 
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was naturally linked up with the ancient Confucian idea of ruler- 
ship, which regarded the ruler as merely a human being upon 
whom Heaven had temporarily conferred its Mandate to rule the 
people. This Heavenly Mandate or T‘ien-ming Kft was in his 
possession only as long as he gave good government, and any 
misgovernment was interpreted as an indication of the automatic 
withdrawal of this heavenly support. 

Mencius (371?-289? B.C.), who was the first to express this 
idea in clearer terms; was not specific on the question as to what 
constituted the concrete manifestations of this heavenly dis- 
pleasure in the case of bad rulership. Tune Chung-shu, however, 
seems to have developed the original Confucian idea by elaborating 
the theory that floods, droughts, and other calamities and anoma- 
lies are dramatic heavenly warnings which, if disregarded by the 
ruler, will eventually cost him his Heavenly Mandate. This theory 
was probably originated as a device to curtail the imperial power, 
but incidentally it has also brought about the preservation of 
much valuable data on “strange phenomena,” which otherwise 
might have been lost to us. 

Thus among the list of floods and droughts, a few obviously 
have no economic importance, but have been recorded primarily 
because of their “ supernatural significance,” and have appended 
to them such remarks as “ pools overflowed,” wells overflowed,” 
“ great waves cutting into rocks,” etc. 

Beside such “ supernatural occurrences ” as these, however, even 
the records of floods and droughts having undoubted economic 
significance are often intertwined with such curious stories as the 
following. The dragon was regarded as connected with the occur- 
rence of floods, and so, in 1526, when a flood in Kwangsi subsided, 
it was said that on the shores of the river there were left many 
“impressions of the wheels of dragon chariots.” ° When another 
flood occurred in 1573 in Shansi, “ two dragons ” were said to have 
been seen playing with each other.’ In connection with a flood 


® Ch‘in-ting Ku-chin T‘u-shu Chi-ch‘éng, 1726 (Chung-hua Book Company, photo- 
lithographic edition, Shanghai, 1934), Section IV, “Strange Phenomena,” chiian 130, 
p. 42b, 3rd register. _ 

1° Tbid., chiian 130, p. 44a, 3rd register. 
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in Honan in 868, “two black oxen ” were seen flying in the air.” 
In still another instance, the flood in Szechwan in 973, a “ giant 
snake ” was seen lying on the dikes and great noises and many 
lights were noticed that night around the place.” 

Droughts, on the other hand, were believed to be caused by the 
female “ demon of drought,” called pa #£. In 574, a drought in 
Shansi led to the alleged discovery of a “ dead demon of drought 
two feet long, having two pairs of eyes on top of its head and on its 
face.* In 1252, a woman in Shensi gave birth to a baby having 
“the head of a dog and a human body, which was universally 
regarded as the drought demon.” ** 

Thus, when a flood or a drought occurred, a political, economic 
or military irregularities were often held to be its ultimate cause. 
A flood in A. D. 129 in the region around Hopei and Honan was 
taken as “ the indication that some rebellion was being planned.” ** 
Similarly, a flood in 503 in Chekiang and Anhwei was traced back 
to the intense suffering and complaint of the people against the 
frequent military campaigns.*® Again, a flood in 237 in Hopei, 
Shantung, and Anhwei was believed to have been brought about 
by the luxurious, arrogant and debauched living of the Emperor.” 
Another flood in 39 B. C. in Hopei, Honan, and Anhwei was inter- 
preted as the result of neglecting and demolishing the ancestral 
temples of the imperial family, which had been going on ever since 
the preceding year.'* Indeed, almost anything that did not meet 
the approval of the interpreter could be assigned as the cause of 
such occurrences. 

As to droughts, they were often thought to be caused by the 
excessive burden placed on the people by various public works, 
such as the building of city walls,’® digging of palace pools,” ex- 


 Tbid., chiian 126, p. 25a, 2nd register. 
 Tbid., chiian 127, p. 26a, 3rd register. 
* Thid., chiian 87, p. 50b, Ist register. 

4 Thid., chiian 91, p. 68a, 2nd register. 
6 Thid., chiian 124, p. 17a, 2nd register. 
16 Thid., chiian 125, p. 20b, Ist register. 
*TThid., chiian 125, p. 18a, 2nd register. 
8 Tbid., chiian 124, p. 16a, 2nd register. 
* Thid., chiian 86, p. 42a, 1st register. 

°° Thid., chiian 86, p. 42a, 2nd register. 
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tensive palace constructions,” etc. Distant military campaigns 
were also held responsible for droughts.” Luxurious and arrogant 
living was considered another cause,” and the neglect of the many 
imperial concubines and palace maids was likewise believed to be 
a drought causation.” 

Many remedies were recommended at various times to end 
floods or droughts. Some of these were in the nature of a mild 
penitence on the part of the ruler, while others were decidedly 
magical practices. Those which belonged to the former category 
took such forms as the trying of prisoners by the Empress 
Dowager * or by the imperial emissaries;*° offering prayers at 
sacred mountains; *’ declaring a universal amnesty; ** burying ex- 
posed bones;*® releasing palace maids and liberating hawks and 
dogs; *° reducing the amount of food at the imperial table (as a 
mild form of fasting) ;** the renunciation by the Emperor of his 
honorary titles; ** a declaration by him of his intention to abdi- 
cate; * etc. 

The measures which were of decidedly lower level often took 
the form of sympathetic magic, such as praying for rain with the 
help of “ sacred water ” obtained from one of the “ sacred moun- 
tains,” ** scattering water ceremonially through the air,*° burning 
lizards in an earthen vessel in the hope of forcing rain to fall,** etc. 
Cessation of butchery,*’ a typical Buddhist measure for breaking 


"1 Tbhid., chiian 87, p. 45b, 2nd register. 
22 Thid., chiian 86, p. 42a, 3rd register. 
°8 Thid., chiian 86, p. 44a, 3rd register. 
*4 Thid., chiian 86, p. 44b, 3rd register. 
°5 Thid., chiian 86, p. 43b, 3rd register. 
*° Thid., chiian 86, p. 44a, Ist register. 
°7 Thid., chiian 86, p. 44a, 1st register. 
*8 Thid., chiian 86, p. 44b, Ist register. 
*° Thid., chiian 86, p. 44b, 3rd register. 
°° Thid., chiian 88, p. 55b, 2nd register. 
*1 Tbid., chiian 87, p. 46b, 3rd register. 
*° Thid., chiian 89, p. 60a, 2nd register. 
*° Thid., chiian 88, p. 56a, 2nd register. 
*4Thid., chiian 89, p. 57b, 2nd register. 
*5 Thid., chiian 89, p. 58a, 3rd register. 
°° Tbid., chiian 89, p. 60b, 3rd register 
87 Tbid., chiian 87, p. 49b, 3rd register. 
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a drought, was often employed. On the other hand, the practical 
measure of sending refugees to areas where food was more abundant 
was also followed.** 


If a study of the motivation of the records throws light on the 
nature of data, a careful check will reveal the extent to which 
these data may be trusted. 

It will be recalled that while the data for all the other dynasties 
are mainly taken from the chapters on dynastic annals, the 
Treatises on the Five Elements, and various biographies in the 
dynastic histories, the materials for the Ming are from sources 
other than the Ming Shih itself, which was apparently not yet 
available for use at the time when the T“u-shu Chi-ch‘éng was 
compiled. Furthermore, inasmuch as the data for the Ch‘ing 
dynasty are taken exclusively from the “ Treatise on Calamities 
and Anomalies” (chaps. 40 and 43), it is possible to check our 
data with those contained in the annals. The presumption is that 
if these data are fairly complete, they should include all or 
nearly all the references to floods and droughts contained in the 
imperial annals. 

Three periods have been chosen from each of these two dyn- 
asties.*® The floods and droughts mentioned in the imperial annals 
of these six periods are listed in the Appendix. The findings have 
been checked with the data taken from the 7 u-shu Chi-ch‘éng 
and the “ Treatise on Calamities and Anomalies” of the Ch‘ing 
Shih Kao.*° Those places and dates mentioned in the annals as 
suffering from floods and droughts but not mentioned in the T“w- 
shu Chi-ch‘éng or the chapters on calamities in the Ch‘ing Shih 
Kao have been marked with a question mark (see Appendix) . 

From this comparison, two points deserve our attention. In the 
first place, it appears that at least so far as this test is concerned, 


°° Tbid., chiian 87, p. 49a, Ist register. 

*° These six periods are: Ming: 1. 1369-1390; 2. 1506-1526; 3. 1621-1643; from Ch‘ing: 
4. 1651-1661; 5. 1756-1764; and 6. 1862-1866. 

*° Two microfilm copies of these data, contained in tabular forms and numbered 
244 typewritten pages, are available for public use at the University Library, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. They are probably listed in the University 
Library Catalogue under Yao Shan-yu, Floods and Droughts in Chinese History. 
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the data under study are not complete. For the period 1621-1643 
(see Appendix) , for instance, there are seven droughts which are 
found in the annals but which are not mentioned in the T“u-shu 
Chi-ch‘éng. In other cases, the T“u-shu Chi-ch‘éng and the Treatise 
on calamities in the Ch‘ing Shih Kao record the floods or droughts, 
but fail to furnish complete geographical information. Thus, for 
example, for the periods 1369-1390 and 1756-1764, there are 12 
cases in which the geographical information in our data is found 
incomplete. In other words, there are not only many omissions 
in our data, but also there are a large number of cases where the 
detailed information is inadequate or badly mutilated. 

The second observation one gets from this comparison is that 
while our data are apparently incomplete, they nevertheless con- 
tain many more references to floods and droughts than do the 
annals for the corresponding periods. Thus, for example, for the 
period 1506-1526, our data have 37 floods and 25 droughts which 
are not mentioned in the annals. For the period 1651-1661, our 
data mention 23 floods and 21 droughts which are not found in 
the annals. Moreover, in many cases, our data, contrary to what 
is said in the preceding paragraph, furnish a fuller geographical 
description of these occurrences. 

From the foregoing it follows that the ideal on oe would 
be to combine the data from these two sources. The only draw- . 
back to such a scheme is obviously that the total scope of research 
would be so immense as to be hopelessly beyond the energy of 
any one individual worker. 

The above is not the only indication that our data are incomplete. 
From statistical studies already made, a few pertinent points can 
be used with profit. First, the fact that long and unified dynasties 
have higher rates of floods and droughts lends weight to the sus- 
picion that the records covering the periods of division and chaos 
are faulty.* Secondly, the general tendency of the floods and 
droughts to increase gradually in number through the centuries 
shows the probable unevenness of the records.” Thirdly, the cyclic 
variations that appear in the chronological curves of the floods 


“ HJAS 6 (1942) . 274-77. * Thid., 280. 
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and droughts and the sudden increase of flood and drought data 
around the year 1000 A. D. also point to the fact that the earlier 
records are less complete.** Fourthly, the geographical coincidence 
between the concentration of floods and droughts and the areas 
of political and economic importance leads to the conclusion that 
many floods and droughts in the less important regions have 
probably been overlooked.** Fifthly, the fact that despite its early 
settlement, Szechwan’s flood and drought data do not significantly 
begin until the seventh century shows the incompleteness of the 
records for that province before the seventh century A. D.* 
Sixthly, the absence of floods and droughts during the 18th and 
19th centuries in many provinces, such as Fukien, Hunan, etc. 
can only suggest the woeful deficiency of the data in the Ch‘ing 
Shih Kao.*® 

The foregoing seems amply to prove that our data have no 
legitimate claim to completeness. As supplementary evidence we 
may use the China Year Book (1938) as a further check.*’ It 
reports that 1887, 1888, and 1889 were dry years in Shantung; 
that 1894 and 1895 were dry in Kwangtung; and that 1910 was 
generally dry all over China. No corroboration whatsoever on 
these points is found in our data. The same source further states 
that the year 1902 saw a great drought in Hupeh, Szechwan, 
Hopei, and Kwangsi, but this likewise is not borne out in our data. 
Even allowing for the fact that the statements made in the China 
Year Book are based upon scientific meteorological measurements, 
whereas those in our data are based on empirical criteria, the evi- 
dence still seems to be highly unfavorable to any valid claim of 
completeness. 


This raises the question as to whether or not our data can 
represent whatever trends that are inherent in flood and drought 
distribution. Inasmuch as a fair representativeness depends upon 
an even emphasis in the collection and preservation of records, 


‘* Thid., 280-88. 

** FEQ, August, 1943, 362-65. 

“© Tbid., Tables VI and VII, 375-77. 

*° Tbhid., Tables VI and VII, 375-77. “7 China Year Book (1938), 18. 
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both chronologically and geographically, the general tendency of 
our data toward a gradual increase as time goes on,** and their 
sudden rise around 1000 A. D.,*® together with their concentration 
in certain important economic and political areas,®° tend decidedly 
to lower their representative character. 


In summary, the foregoing has demonstrated the following points: 


1. Since motivation conditions the nature and the quality of 
product, we have sought to find the reasons and conditions for 
keeping the flood and drought records. The following findings are 
pertinent to the point: (1) These records of floods and droughts 
are not based upon scientific observations made with rain gauges 
and other scientific instruments; the recordings were made rather 
in accordance with the material damage and human suffering these 
phenomena had caused. (2) The supply of information was neces- 
sarily limited by the technical facilities of the time, with the 
probable result of neglecting floods and droughts of more distant 
or politically or economically less important areas and dispro- 
portionately magnifying those of near-by districts or politically 
and economically more important regions. (3) The primary moti- 
vation of keeping these records lies in the alleged supernatural 
warnings to the Emperor, which floods and droughts supposedly 
conveyed. 

2. Our flood and drought data as contained in the T“u-shu 
Chi-ch‘éng and Ch‘ing Shih Kao are neither complete, nor repre- 
sentative. Consequently, these data must be handled with extreme 
care and whatever conclusions reached thereby should be treated 
with reserve. 

3. While the T‘u-shu Chi-ch‘éng certainly is the best single 
unified collection existing today, it does not, judging from our 
experience with its flood and drought data, exhaust all the litera- 
ture bearing on the topics and existing at the time of its com- 
pilation. The T“u-shu Chi-ch‘éng is undoubtedly a convenient 
starting point and an excellent literary guide into the vast domain 
of Chinese historical materials, but no one should blind himself to 


“8 HJAS 6 (1942) . 280. 
“° Tbid., 280-88. 5° FEQ, August, 1943, 362-65. 
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the fact that its materials are not exhaustive and are adequate 
only for very general purposes. 


APPENDIX 
Floods and Droughts in the Annals of the Ming Shih and Ch‘ing Shih Kao 


1. 1369-1390 [Ming Shih, 1724 (Ssii-pu Pei-yao edition) , 
chap. 1, p. la—chap. 3, p. 5b.] 
Droughts 
Pace Year Puace Year Puace 
General 1878 Kiangsu 1368 General 
Honan Chekiang ? 1371 Shansi 
Kiangsu  ? 1885 Honan ? 1874 Shansi 
Chekiang 1386 Hopei ? Shantung 
Hupeh 1390 Honan 1876 Yunnan 
Kiangsu) _? Hopei ? 
Chekiang ? Shantung ? 


2. 1506-1526 (Ibid., chap. 16, p. la—chap. 17, p. 3b.) 
Droughts 
Pace Year Pace Year Pace 
Hopei 1515 Hopei Chekiang 
Shantung 1522 Szechwan Kiangsi 
Hopei Hupeh 


3. 1621-1643 (Ibid., chap. 22, p. la—chap. 24, p. 7a.) 


Floods 
Year Puace Year Pace Year Puace 
1626 Hopei 1637 Hopei 1640 Hopei 
1627 Chekiang Shansi Honan 
1628 Chekiang 1688 Hopei Shantung 
Droughts Honan Shansi 
1626 Shantung } . Shantung Shensi 
1629 .  Shensi 1641 Hopei 
1630 Shansi Honan 
1634 Shansi r Shantung Shantung 
Honan Chekiang 
Shansi Hupeh 


www wwewewe yw Ve ww 


4. 1651-1661 [Ch‘ing Shih Kao (no place, 1927-28), chap. 5, pp. la-25a.] 
Floods Droughts 
Year Pace Year Piace 
1654 Hopei 
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5. 1756-1764 (Ibid., chap. 12, pp. 1la-21a.) 
Floods Droughts 
Year Pace Year Pace Year Pace 


1756 Anhwei 1761 Kiangsu 1757 Kansu 
Shansi i Hupeh 1758 Kansu 
Shantung : Shantung Shensi 
Hopei i Hunan i Fukien 
Kansu i Anhwei ? Kansu 
Shensi |? Honan i Shensi 
Chekiang } Shansi i Shansi 
Shantung Shantung Kansu 
Anhwei Hopei 
Kiangsus | Kiangsu 
Shansi i Anhwei 
Hopei Hupeh 
Honan : Shantung 
Kansu f Kiangsu 
Chekiang Kansu 
Kiangsu Hopei 
Shansi i Kiangsi 
Hopei i Hupeh 
Shantung Hunan . 

Kiangsu Kwangtung? 
Shansi f Anhwei ? 
Chekiang 

Hopei 

Kiangsu 

Anhwei 

Kansu 


6. 1862-1866 (Ibid., chap. 21, pp. la-29b.) 


Puace Year Pace Year Pace 
Shantung ? 1865 Kiangsu | Liaoning ? 
Hopei , Chekiang | Anhwei ? 
Honan ? 1866 Hopei ? Droughts 

Honan 
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I. 


Der Kreis der Gelehrten, die sich um die indische Archaologie 
dauernde Verdienste erworben haben, ist eng; aber ihr Einfluss 
auf die Erhellung der Kulturgeschichte Asiens geht in die Tiefe. 
Um so empfindlicher ist jede Liicke, die sich in diesen Reihen 6ff- 
net, und darum bedeutet das vor einigen Monaten erfolgte Ab- 
leben Prof. J. Ph. Voce’s fiir die indische Altertumskunde einen 
schweren Verlust; mit ihm ist ihr einer der gediegensten und aner- 
kanntesten Fachmanner genommen worden. 

Geboren am 9. Jan. 1871 erhielt VoGreL seine akademische Aus- 
bildung an der Amsterdamer Universitat, der er seit 1890 iiber ein 
Jahrzehnt als Student, junger Doktor (hollindische Ubersetzung 
des altindischen Dramas Mrcchakatika, 1897) und Privatdozent 
treu blieb. 1901 folgte er dem Rufe nach Lahore, der Hauptstadt 
des Pafijab, als Superintendent des Archaeological Survey, North- 
ern Circle; 1914 kehrte er nach den Niederlanden zuriick, um die 
Professur fiir Sanskrit und indische Archaologie an der Universitat 
Leiden zu iibernehmen—ein verantwortungsvolles Erbe: denn hier : 
war fiir dieses wichtige Teilgebiet der Orientalistik durch J. Hen- 
drik Kern (1833-1917) eine Tradition grossen Stiles geschaffen. 
VoGEL hat sie in Ehren bewahrt und ihren Ruhm in weite Fernen 
getragen. 

Das Amt im Fiinfstromland, das ihm die britisch-indische Re- 
gierung anvertraute, hatte keinem Fahigeren und Arbeitswilligeren 
iibertragen werden kénnen. Jahr um Jahr reiften die schénsten 
Friichte; die Annual Reports des Arch. Survey of India pfliicken 
sie und bringen seit 1902/3 in den ersten neun Jahrgiangen nicht 
weniger als 18 Aufsatze aus Voceu’s Feder in die Scheuer. Ich 
wiisste keinen darunter, der jetzt nach dem Umfluss von 30-40 
Jahren ins alte Eisen zu werfen wire. Die “ Inscribed Gandhara 
Sculptures,” die “ Buddhist Sculptures from Benares,” die Isi- 
pur-Abhandlung zur Geschichte des Opferpostens, die Analyse der 
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Architektur und Ikonographie der Seven Pagodas* (um nur Eini- 
ges zu nennen) beweisen VoGEL’s Umsicht in der Wahl der Themata. 
Auf Quisquilien hat er seine Miihe nicht vergeudet; Einzelfragen 
jedoch, deren einschneidende Bedeutung fiir einen grdsseren 
Forschungskomplex er erkannt hatte, nahm er scharf aufs Korn. 
Gespannt heftete er seinen Blick auf die Jahrhunderte um die 
Wende unserer Zeitrechnung; fiir Indien quellen hier weittragende 
Probleme der Religions- und Kunstgeschichte, eng verkniipft mit 
der politischen Herrschaft der Indoskythen.? Von den selbstindig 
erschienenen Werken VoceEt’s fusst in dieser Periode La sculpture 
de Mathura (1930) , die meisterhaft gediehene Abrundung der 1905 
begonnenen Untersuchungen (vgl. ausser den Ann. Reports seinen 
auch heute noch unentbehrlichen Catalogue of the Arch. Museum 
at Mathura [1910]). Von dieser seit Alters mit Weihrauch er- 
fiillten Stadt aus, die der Vertriebsmittelpunkt fiir das Kult- 
Arsenal der machtigsten Heterodoxie Indiens wurde, spinnen sich 
Faden, noch langst nicht vollig entwirrt, zu den graeco-buddhist- 
ischen Steinmetzwerkstatten. Schon 1905 (Epigraphia Indica) hat 
Vocet den Mathura-Typ des der Erkenntnis entgegengehenden 
Buddha (Bodhisattva) aus dem Hintergrund hervorgeholt. Er 
pragte die Satze: “... At Mathura a school of sculpture flour- 
ished, which was strongly influenced by the Graeco-Buddhist art 
of Gandhara. Seemingly this Mathura school created a Bodhi-. 
sattva type, specimens of which found their way to other famous 
centres of Buddhism. And all evidence now available points to the 
fact that these were the very first images of the kind set up at 


? Fortgesetzt von A. H. Loncuurst, Pallava Architecture, Memoirs ASI 17 (1924) 
und 33 (1928). 1931 verdéffentlichte VoceLt, BSOS 6.539-43 den wertvollen Artikel 
“ Head-offering to the Goddess in Pallava Sculpture”; hier wird p. 542f. das Motiv 
erértert, dem 1941 Thomas Mann in seiner Novelle ‘The Transposed Heads’ neues 
Leben eingehaucht hat. Vgl. Time (Chicago) 1941, June 9, wo ein Riickblick auf 
GoetHe’s Paria-Legende erwiinscht gewesen wire; s. die von WiNTERNITZ, Gesch. d. 
indischen Litt. 3 (1922), p. 335 verzeichneten Quellen. Zur Sache kiirzlich A. K. 
CoomaraAswamy, Speculum 19 (1944), p. 10. 

*Die beriihmte kopflose Kaniska-Steinstatue und das Bronzereliquiar behandelt 
VocEL am eingehendsten in Verslagen en Mededeelingen der K. Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, Afd. Letterkunde, 4. Reeks, Deel 12 (Amsterdam 1913), p. 272-307; 4 platen. 
Fir die Datierung Kaniska’s hat er schiesslich Konow’s Chronologie anerkannt (ca. 
198 mn Chr.). 
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those places [Sarnath and Sravasti]” (p. 174). “. . . We noticed, 
however, in describing the Sarnath Bodhisattva certain features 
which seem to be borrowed from the Graeco-Buddhist school of 
Gandhara. This fact not only confirms the theory that the prac- 
tice of making Buddha images originated from the north-west, but 
also indicates that the flourishing period of the Gandhara school 
must be anterior to Kaniska’s reign . . .” (p. 178; cf. Foucuer, 
Gandhara I (1905) p. 42). 

Aber dem qualenden Problem war nicht auszuweichen; die un- 
behaglichen Zweifel kommen auch fiir Vocet nicht zur Ruhe. 
Nahrung erhalten sie durch die Griinde, die -von den Mitstreitern 
FoucHer und Coomaraswamy fiir und gegen den Hellenismus als 
Lehrmeister Indiens ins Feld gefiihrt werden. So lange es um die 
Gandhara-Chronologie so schlimm bestellt ist, schreibt Voor. 
1930, ist es “ assez inutile de se perdre en conjectures.” Er glaubt, 
dass der Nordwesten die Initiative ergriff: “mais 4 quoi bon 
s’aventurer dans les téneébres incertaines des origines.” Anderer- 
seits steigen ihm Bedenken auf, ob nicht doch die beiden Bala- 
Bodhisattva (inschriftlich als solche beglaubigt) die friiheste kult- 
ische Verkérperung des buddhistischen Erlésers seien (Mathura 
p. 34f.). Und 1936 wiederholt er zwar, dass ihm Coomara- 
swaMy’s These einer gleichzeitigen Einfiihrung des Buddha-Bildes 
durch Gandhara und Mathura unwahrscheinlich diinke (“one 
cannot escape the conclusion that one must have evolved from the 
other”), dass aber “the Yaksa images of that earlier period are 
marked by an archaic clumsiness and rigidity such as we also find 
in the earliest Buddha images ” (Buddhist Art p. 35-37) . 

An diesem Punkte hat die ikonographische Forschung, aller- 
dings nicht unisono, einen Schritt vorwarts getan. Der Inder ge- 
braucht bekanntlich das Wort Yaksa recht weitherzig, wenn auch 
nie uniiberlegt. Man deutet es am besten als ‘ Dimon’ im griech- 
ischen und GortuHe’schen Sinne einer vox media; E. W. Hopkins 
hat einmal in ahnlichem Ideengang von “neutral stage”. ge- 
sprochen. Die Yaksa-Boddhisattva nun hat zuerst CoomMara- 
SWAMY zusammengekoppelt und fiir eine fortlaufende Stilfolge 
verwertet; A. FoucueEnr ist in diese Strasse nicht eingebogen, seine 
Abneigung ist aus Gandhara II, 46 f. etc. und JBORS 5 (1919) 
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p. 519° zu erschliessen. Coomaraswamy’s Reihe (Origin of the 
Buddha Image, Art Bulletin 9, No. 4 [1927] und namentlich “ Yak- 
sas” I [1928] p. 29 f.) beginnt mit dem Parkham-Bodhisattva des 
2. vorchristl. Jahrhunderts und reicht bis zum Mathura-Buddha 
der Gupta-Ara. Mit dem Verdikt “ There is no room for the inser- 
tion of any Hellenistic type” (Origin p. 32; Yaksas I p. 30) 
schiesst C. iiber das Ziel;* Zustimmung aber verdienen die Er- 
wagungen, aus‘denen er den Prototyp der Bodhisattva in der 
Yaksa-Darstellung sucht (vgl. C., Geschichte der Ind. Kunst 
(1927) , p. 51; 324; O. C. Gancoty, OZ 1938 p. 43 oben). Damit 
wird auch dem Zwiespalt der Meinungen, welche Statuen der friih- 
estbekannten indischen Plastik in die Gruppe der Yaksa bzw. der 
Bodhisattva einzuweisen seien, die Scharfe genommen. 
Versuchen wir die Hauptdaten aus der Geschichte der religiésen 
Kunst und Literatur in einen Rahmen zu spannen, so scheint mir 
Vieles fiir die Wahrscheinlichkeit zu sprechen, dass sich die Ma- 
thura-Schule (iiber sie auch E. Watpscumipt, Die Entwicklungs- 
geschichte des Buddhabildes, OZ 1930 p. 265 ff.) als Erginzung 
ihrer urwiichsigen Bodhisattva-Gestalten vom Yaksa-Typ die— 
ebenfalls neu geschaffenen—Gandhiara-Modelle fiir den in die 
Seligkeit des Nirvana entriickten Buddha bewusst aneignete. 
Diese anthropomorphe Darstellung aber ist nach meiner Uber- 
zeugung (cf. Miinchner Jahrbuch d. bild. Kunst 6 (1929) p. 151; 
155; 161 ff.; “ Buddha im Fiirstenschmuck ” (1932) p.14f.; F. W. 
Thomas Volume (1939) p. 242) eine Schépfung des mahayanist- 
ischen Gandhara-Kults; mit anderen Worten: der ‘ nordliche’ 
Buddhismus hat sie geschaffen, als er sich vom hellenistisch durch- 
trankten Nordwesten Indiens aus zu einer Weltreligion auf- 
schwang. Die Gandhara-Gruppe der Sarvastivadin und die ihnen 
zumindest ebenbiirtigen Mahasanghika moégen an der religidsen 
und ikonographischen Reform beteiligt gewesen sein; bemerkens- 


* Zutreffend betont Ramaprasad Chanda, The Mathura School of Sculpture, ARASI 
1922/23 die “ gradual strangulation of the old indigenous school by the invasion of 
Gandhara art . . . the arrangement of the drapery in the Kushan period is a mixture 
of Indian and Gandhara styles (p. 168) . . . Hellenistic influence flowed into the art 
of the Gupta period through Mathura, for in Mathura alone we meet with transitional 
forms .. .” (p. 170). 
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wert ist auch, dass dem chinesischen Buddhismus Gandhira als 
das zweitheiligste Land, als Heimat und Hauptsitz der Mahayana- 
Lehre galt. 

Niemand glaubt, dass das Mahayana fix und fertig aus dem Ei 
geschliipft und mit den geheiligten sieben Schritten auf das al- 
ternde Hinayana losgestiirmt sei. Die Bewegung, die sich dem 
Buddhismus seit Asoka mitgeteilt hatte, gewann allmahlich in den 
Jahrhunderten, die Christi Geburt beiderseits zunichst liegen, an 
Stosskraft. Nicht dass das Ziel—immer und immer die Erlésung— 
umstritten gewesen wire; aber ob, wo und wie man die Fiihrung 
dorthin erflehen kénne, das beschiaftigte die K6pfe und die Herzen. 

Fiir Gandhara waren die strengen brahmanisch-hinduistischen 
Normen kein unverriickbarer Masstab. Der Olymp der Griechen 
kannte—soviel hatte man aus der Alexander-Zeit gelernt—keine 
Zensur. Im eigenen Lande war Alt und Jung vertraut mit dem 
Apparat des Sivaismus vom gigantischen Tempel bis zur zierlichen 
Miinze mit aufgestempeltem Géotterbild, und man erzahlte sich, 
dass auch die Vorfahren Buddha’s zum grossen Siva gebetet hit- 
ten. Durfte und sollte da nicht die bildende Kunst den Buddha, 
fiir dessen Person eine verschwenderische Reliefpracht den Platz 
in klischeehaften Zeichen freihielt, in vollem Glanz vor das Auge 
des Glaubigen riicken? Die Szene der Erleuchtung des Erhabenen 
vor seinem Predigerwandel war nicht mehr das Alpha und Omega 
im Katechismus, man wihnte jetzt von niichternen und von mys- 
tisch-magischen Episoden seines Lebens viel, viel mehr zu wissen. 
Die Personifizierung des einstmals abstrakt gedachten Mahapu- 
rusa (Ubermenschen) ging Hand in Hand mit der Projektion der 
Buddhi (Weisheit = codia, \éyos) auf die Gestalt des Buddha und 
der Austeilung dankbarer, z. T. ganz selbstandiger Rollen an die 
Bodhisattva (cf. E. J. Tomas, The History of Buddhist Thought 
[1933] p. 167-211). Der Gipfel jedoch war in der Trikaya (Drei- 
kérper) -Lehre erklommen. Im Einzelnen von den oben genannten 
Sekten verschieden aufgefasst, unterschied sie, fertig ausgebaut, 
den transzendenten, unvorstellbaren Dharmakaya von dem nur 
fiir die Buddha-Anwarter sichtbaren Korper der Seligkeit (sam- 
bhoga®) und der schattenhaften Verkérperung Buddha’s (nir- 
mana’) fiir die Belehrung und Erlosung der irdischen Mensch- 
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heit.* Von diesen Gesichtspunkten aus liasst sich die Arbeits- und 
Ideengemeinschaft der ‘ sculpteurs et écrivains,’ fiir die Foucurr 
I, p. 621-23 so beredte Zeugen aufruft, doch etwas schiarfer ver- 
deutlichen als nach seiner wohlmeinenden Warnung II p. 392 f. 
zu erwarten war. Der Wink, den bereits A. GRUNWEDEL (Bud- 
dhistische Kunst [1900] p. 159) gegeben hatte, war richtig. 

Aber auch auf Mathura fallt etwas Licht. Wie hatte diese Stadt 
apathisch beiseite stehen kénnen? Ihre Bildhauerschule hatte 
sich nie in den ausschliesslichen Dienst des Buddhismus zwingen 
lassen; mit Votivgaben und anderem kirchlichen Schmuck wurde 
die Jaina-Kundschaft nicht schlechter versorgt. So gebot schon 
die 6konomische Klugheit, auch mit Gandhara Schritt zu halten, 
wo der Skulpturenmarkt in Hausse-Stimmung war und man mit 
der eigenen, um Jahrhunderte dlteren Technik den Emporkémm- 
ling auszustechen hoffte. Geistig und politisch aber war Mathura 
schon durch seine geographische Lage in das Weltgetriebe einge- 
schaltet, soweit iiberhaupt Nordindien davon beriihrt war. 


II. 


VocEv’s historisch-epigraphische Studien iiber das Pafijab er- 
strecken sich von der dltest erkundbaren Zeit bis hart an die 
Gegenwart. Der History of the Panjab Hill States (1933, Mitar- 
beiter J. Hurcuison) ging vorauf die Behandlung des geograph- 
isch dazugehorigen Miniatur-Staates Chamba—von der Grésse 
Montenegro’s, mit 147,000 Einwohnern, aber reich gesegnet mit 
Sarada-Inschriften von etwa 900 n. Chr. ab (Antiquities of Chamba 
State. I: Inscriptions of the Pre-Muhammedan Period. 1911). 

Ins 17. u. 18. Jahrhundert fallen ausser dem Material fiir die 
mit 80 farbigen Tafeln ausgestatteten Tile-mosaics of the Lahore 
Fort (1920) die verschiedenen kommentierten Ausgaben von Do- 
kumenten iiber den hollandischen Handel mit den Grossmoguls. 
Ganz neu sind hierbei die Mitteilungen, die J. J. Kerenaar’s 
Reise nach Lahore 1711-13 betreffen; der Mann hiess urspriinglich 


“Guter Uberblick bei Nalinaksha Durr, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and its 
relation to Hinayana (1930) p. 1-128. J. W. Haver, Ehrengabe f. Wilh. Geiger (1931) 
p. 133 f. hebt nicht geniigend hervor, dass zwischen Beginn und Ausbildung der Nir- 
mana-Lehre eine lange Frist verstrichen ist. 
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KertT_er und war aus Elbing gebiirtig; er ist Verfasser der ersten 
Hindistani-Grammatik. (Mededeelingen Ak. Amsterdam, Afd. 
Lett. 74, Ser. B, No. 4 [1932]; J. Panjab Hist. Soc. 10 [1929], p. 1- 
94; “ Journal van J. J. Ketelaar’s hofreis naar den Groot Mogol 
te Lahore” [1937]; BSOS 8 [1936 =Studies . . . Grierson], p. 
817-22.) 

Vorziiglich bewahrt sich V.’s philologisch-literarhistorische Me- 
thode in Indian Serpent-lore or the Nagas in Hindu Legend and 
Art (1926) ; abgesehen von dem ansprechenden kleinen Handbuch 
Buddhist Art in India, Ceylon and Java (1936) * hat er sich wohl 
mit diesem nach Anlage und Durchfiihrung mustergiiltigen Werk 
den gréssten internationalen Leserkreis erobert. Das indische Ko- 
lorit ist feinfiihlig bewahrt; seine Beobachtungen iiberkommener 
Brauche im Bereiche der sogenannten niederen Mythologie geben 
ihm Ausblicke auf die allgemeine Volkskunde frei, aber er verfilzt 
seinen Stoff nicht durch ermiidende Einstreuungen, in deren unge- 
formter Masse so manche folkloristische Schreibtischstudie er- 
stickt. Hier wie anderwarts erweist sich V.’s schriftstellerisches 
Talent; unter seinen Hianden wird das sprédeste Material ge- 
schmeidig, der Stil ist klar und leichtfliissig, nie manieriert oder 
esoterisch iiberspannt. V. warnt vor Uberschitzung des symbol- 
istischen Substrats in der Kunst, da auch der Inder auf Schénheit 
erpicht sei (JRAS 1939, p. 307 ff.) . Und noch eines: bei der Beur- 
teilung der Leistungen Anderer fallt kein himisches, kein atzend- 
giftiges Wort—das ware unter der Wiirde des von der buddhist- 
ischen maitrt (Wohlwollen) durchdrungenen Gentleman gewesen. 

Man gestatte mir einen Augenblick bei der Schilderung von 
VocEt’s Personlichkeit zu verweilen. Die genussreichen Tage, die 
ich mit ihm, wahrend er Officiating Director-General of Archae- 
ology war (1910/11), im siidindischen Chingleput-Distrikt und 
dann in Alt-Delhi verbringen durfte, zihlen zu meinen liebsten 

Reiseerinnerungen; aus jedem Gesprach mit dem vornehmen, giitig 


° Die hollindische Ausgabe (1932) hatte Ceylon und Java noch nicht einbezogen. 
1925 verdffentlichte die ‘India Society’ V.’s Schrift iiber die Einfliisse der indischen 
Kunst auf Java; im selben Jahre erschienen in Heft 1 der Publicaties van der oudheid- 
kundigen Dienst in Nederl.-Indié (p. 15-25 und 9 Tafeln) “The earliest Sanskrit In- 
scriptions of Java.” 
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entgegenkommenden Fachgenossen floss selbstlos gespendete Be- 
lehrung. Wenn er mich spiter mit Zuschriften bedachte, klang aus 
ihnen das nimmermiide Bestreben, jiingeren Indologen im Kampf 
um eine Berufstellung praktisch an die Hand zu gehen. Aus In- 
dien schrieb mir Ende Januar 1944 ein Prof. Vocrn zu tiefem 
Danke verpflichteter Gelehrter: ‘“ Two days ago we received from 
Sir Edward Maclagan the sad news that Prof. J. Ph. Vogel in 
Leyden has died. But no details are available. You know how 
much he had done for us, and you will understand how distressed 
we feel. He had been a rarely good and charitable man, and we 
know what a benefactor he had been to many who did not even 
know his name.” 

Von ahnlicher Selbstlosigkeit zeugt seine aufopfernde Tatigkeit 
im ‘Instituut Kern.’ April 1925 von ihm eroffnet trat es bald 
darauf neben den Kursen fiir die lebenden orientalischen Sprachen 
mit der Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology hervor, die 
sich—iiberdies durch Original-Artikel Vocrt’s bereichert—zu ein- 
em Nachschlagewerk ersten Ranges entwickelt hat. Als Vorsitz- 
ender des Instituts ° wachte V. all die Jahre iiber diesen vorbild- 
lich gepflegten Berichten, die sich finanziell durch Subventionen 
seitens der Regierungen Hollands, Indiens und Ceylons sowie ein- 
heimischer Rajis iiber Wasser hielten. Hoffen wir, dass diese 
Schopfung Prof. Voce.’s der entsetzlichen Kriegsheimsuchung - 
seines Vaterlands nicht zum Opfer fallt. Darf man der Congress 
Library in Washington die Bitte unterbreiten, hier, falls es nottut, 
in die Bresche zu treten? Das Andenken des dahingeschiedenen 
Gelehrten, aus dessen emsiger Tatigkeit Museen und Bibliotheken 
seit Jahrzehnten Nutzen ziehen, kénnte nicht pietatvoller geehrt 
werden. 

L. SCHERMAN. 

Hanson, Mass., Juli, 1944. 


®° 1939 ward er Ehrenvorsitzender; bei dieser Gelegenheit wurde seine Biiste aufge- 
stellt, die im Jaarverslag 1939 abgebildet ist. Sonst vgl. Vocet, De arberd van het 
Instituut Kern 1925-35 (1935). 

1915 wihlte ihn die Amsterdamer Kon. Akademie van Wetenschappen zum Mitglied, 
1932 war er Rektor der Universitat Leiden, 1937 ernannte ihn die Royal Asiatic Society, 
1939 die American Oriental Society zum Ehrenmitglied. Die britische Regierung verlieh 
ihm die Auszeichnung des C. I. E. (Companion of the Indian Empire) . 














